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PREFACE. 


The  work  published  in  quarto  in  1820, 
under  the  title  of  a  Narrative  of  the  Political 
and  Military  Transactions  in  British  India»  under 
the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  vohmies. 
The  introduction  of  a  particular  account  of  the 
Nipdl  War,  and  the  completion  of  the  details 
of  that  with  the  Mahrattas  to  the  taking  of 
Aseergurh,  together  with  the  addition  of  a  .new 
and  ftiUer  summary  of  the  political  and  finan- 
cial result  of  these  operations,  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  more  ambitious  title  now 
prefixed.  In  other  respects,  the  present  work 
is  only  a  revised  edition  of  the  Narrative. 

In  the  preface  to  the  quarto  vdume,  the 
Author  sufficiently  explained  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  pubHsh.     A  connected  state- 
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ment  of  the  events  which  had  then  recently 
occurred,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  desideratum, 
which,  being  opportunely  placed  for  informa- 
tion, it  was  in  a  manner  his  duty,  failing  any 
one  more  able,  to  endeavour  to  supply.  The 
compilation  was,  however,  made  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  that  obliged  him  to 
conclude  it  prematurely,  and  to  give  the  results 
in  anticipation  from  mere  estimate  or  conjec- 
ture.   This  defect  it  was   the  Author's  intention 

to  have  remedied  by  an  early  second  edition, 
and  even  before  the  published  volume  reached 
him  in  India,  some  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  collection  of  materials  for  this  purpose.  The 
design  was,  however,  abandoned,  partly  from 
the  pressure  of  official  avocations,  and  partly 
because  a  succession  of  similar  publications 
threatened  to  exhaust  the  public  interest  by 
pressing  the  subject  too  much  upon  attention. 
When,  therefore,  the  Author  came  to  England, 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  he  had  no 
fixed  intention  of  republishing;  indeed,  with 
exception  to  the  chapters  on  the  Nipal  War, 
which  had  been  compiled  in  the  first  instance. 
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he  brought  with  him  no  materials  but  a  few 
loose  notes,  taken  hastily  in  the  course  of  bu-^ 
siness,  and  hence  for  the  most  part  irrelative, 
or  incomplete.  Moreover,  an  accident  which 
separated  him  from  his  baggage,  books,  and 
pa}iers  during  the  voyage  home,  and  led  to 
the  loss  of  several  of  the  latter,  must  further 
have  defeated  such  a  purpose,  had  the  design 
been   seriously   entertained. 

Nevertheless,  it   seemed   to   the   Author,   be- 
fore he    had  been  long  in   England,  that  many 
circumstances    combined    to   revive   the    public 
interest     in    Indian    affairs.       He   found    also 
that    his    work    was   in   demand,    though   long 
out  of  print ;  its  utiUty  as  an  authentic  expos^ 
of  the   events   of  the  period   not    having   been 
superseded    by  any   of   the    publications   which 
had   since  appeared.     The  time,  therefore,   ap- 
pearing favourable,  the  Author  was  encouraged 
to  undertake   the    superintendence    of   a    new 
edition   through   the   press,    and   hence    it    be- 
came necessary   for   him   to   complete  the  nar* 
rative   from    such   materials  as   he  could   com- 
mand,   and     more    especially   to   endeavour    to 
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bring  down  the  results  to  the  latest  period, 
according  to  the  original  design.  From  what 
has  been  stated,  however,  it  will  be  evident 
that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  executed 
under  great   comparative   disadvantages. 

The  author  has  no  longer  had  the  same  means 
of  ready  reference  to  official  and  private  corre- 
spondence under  which  it  was  his  boast  to  have 
compiled  the  original  narrative.  He  is  sensible, 
also,  that  much  of  the  favour,  and  still  more  of 
the  credit  and  authenticity  with  which  his  first 
publication  was  viewed,  were  owing  to  the  official 
rituatioD  he  then  filled,  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  Indian  government,  in 
wluch,  from  that  circumstance,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  placed.  This  certainly  is  an  advantage  he 
cannot  claim  for  any  thing  new  in  the  present 
edition ;  moreover,  the  distance  from  his  friends, 
amongst  the  actors  and  parties  concerned  in  the 
events  recorded,  has  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  reference  to  their  judgment  and  superior  in- 
tdligenc6,  an  advantage  of  which  he  before 
largely  availed  himself.  In  the  present  instance, 
therefiore,  the  public  have  the  fruit  of  the  Au- 
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ihor's  unaided  labours;  and  for  any  errors  or 
imperfections,  or  incorrect  opinions  which  may 
be  found,  the  responsibility  is  entirely  his  own. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  publication,  it  has 
been  the  author^s  aim  to  place  the  work  as  ex* 
tensively  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  those 
connected  with  India  here  or  abroad,  and  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  a  r^ard  to  their  con- 
venience and  its  scope  and  design  have  al- 
lowed. To  have  annexed  copies  of  the  treadesi 
and  copious  notes  and  references  in  support  of 
the  text,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  needlessly 
swelling  the  size  of  the  volumes ;  for  the  few 
who  require  these  minute  details,  can  have  no 
diflkulty  in  procuring  the  entire  correspondence 
as  published  at  the  India  House,  while  the  abs- 
tract contained  in  the  body  of  the  narrative, 
wiU  suffice  for  every  purpose  of  general  infor- 
nmtion. 

The  plans  and  views  introduced  into  the 
quarto  vcJume,  in  illustration  of  the  events  of 
the  Mahratta  War,  have,  with  exception  to  the 
general  map  of  the  seat  of  operations,  been 
omitted  in  this  edition,  several  of  them  having 
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been  found  to  be  more  or  less  incorrect,  and  all 
greatly  inferior  to  the  topographical  delineations 
in  the  works  of  Colonel  Blacker  and  Lieutenant 
Lake,  to  which  any  one  needing  such  illustra- 
tions may  refer.  The  few,  however,  having  re- 
lation to  the  events  of  the  Nipal  War,  are  re- 
tained, as  necessary  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
country,  and  its  positions,  and  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere;  one  or  two  additional  maps  of  the 
seat  of  operations  against  that  nation,  have 
further  been  inserted  for  the  same  reasons. 
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INTRODUCTORY  MATTERS. 

Suae  of  India  oo  Lord  Motra't  arrifml'*— Rcbtkmt  of  the 
British  with  NatiTe  Powers— AlliaBoet«  tubiidiary  proteo- 
tiTe— diepotitioii  towards  British— of  States  subject  to  their 
influenea  Waam — Ptehwa— other  subsidiary  AUies—of 
protectad  Aliss — Independent  Powers — Holkur— Sindheea 
— NatiM  of  Aetr  power  and  administration  since  1805 — 
military  fNca— how  enployad — disposition  towards  British 
— BhoQ^t — Disposition  General  View—Military  adren- 
tarers  pDt  chewed  orsnppressed — Pindarees  in  1814— 
their  hiilory— settlement  on  Nerbudda— mode  of  warfare 
— ^uoossses— rise  of  Korsem  Khan— his  power  in  1806 — 
and  fidW- Cbeeioo— Dost  Mahommad — Kureem's  redemp- 
tion—sacooA  rise— dasigbs,  and  611— Dnrras  in  1814 — 
Paians*««lh4r  power— ^JocaUty—Rabtions  with  Mahrattas 
and  R^poola^- Ameer  Khan— his  force  in  1814. 

The  Bari  of  Moira»  now  Marqueas  of  Hnatings, 
arrived  in  India,  and  aaaiuned  the  government- 
general  in  October  1813.  Tiie  seven  years  of 
\\\^  predeoeaaor*   Lord  Minto*s  government,  had 
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been  employed  first  in  preparing  the  States  of  the 
West  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  French,  who 
then  were  thought  to  meditate  an  invasion  over- 
land ;  afterwards  in  composing  the  discontents  of 
the  Madras  army ;  and  latterly,  in  wresting  from 
the  dominion  of  France,  and  the  Continental 
Powers  under  her  influence,  their  remaining  in- 
sular possessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Archi- 
pelago. Hence  this  administration  produced  very 
little  change  in  the  political  relations  established 
with  the  several  native  powers,  during  the  se- 
cond government  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  that 
of  Sir  George  Barlow.  Some  additional  chiefs  of 
Bundelkhund  had  indeed  been  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  a  protective  alliance;  and  in  1809  the 
system  of  oiu*  relations  was  extended  to  the  Sutlej» 
by  the  reception  of  certain  Seikh  chieftains  also 
under  protection,  as  a  barrier  to  the  rising  am- 
bition  of  Runjeet  Singh.  Moreover,  in  1812, 
measures  of  compulsion  were  undertaken  against 
the  Rewa  principality,  in  consequence  of  this 
Raja's  having  aided  an  incursion  of  Pindarees 
into  the  rich  provinces  of  Mirzapoor  and  South 
Buhar.  These  were,  however,  still  in  progress 
on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  tract 
was  only  finally  subjected  to  our  influence  by  his 
Lordship.  In  like  manner  an  attempt  made  by 
Lord  Minto,  in   1808-9,  to  bring  about  a  subsi- 
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diarjr  alliance  with  the  Bhooda  Raja,  proved  at 
the  time  abortive ;  and  though  the  hope  of  even- 
tually accomplishing  this  object  was  not  finally 
extinguished,  the  measure  was  one  remaining  for 
the  new  Govemor^GeneraL 

With  the  slight  modifications  above  adverted 
to,  the  relations  of  the  British  with  the  native 
powers  of  India  were  precisely  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  [rfaced  at  the  close  of  the 
Mahratta  war,  in  1805-6;  but  the  course  of 
events  had  in  this  interval  produced  many  impor- 
tant changes,  as  well  in  the  relative  positioa  of 
the  several  powers  towards  one  anodier,  as  ia 
their  temper  towards  ourselves.  It  will  be  uaeAil, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  proposed  Narrative  cf 
the  principal  Political  and  Military  Transactkms 
of  Lord  Hastings^s  administration,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  actual  condition  at  the  time  of  his 
Lordship's  arrival. 

The  States  of  India,  that  is,  of  Hindoostan  and 
the  Dukhun,  for  external  powers,  as  those  border- 
ing on  Persia  to  the  west,  and  the  Burmese  and 
others  to  the  east,  are  necessarily  exdoded  from 
the  review,  may  be  classed  at  this  period  under 
four  heads.  First,  those  with  whom  the  British 
nation  had  formed  subsidiary  alliances.  Secondly, 
those  enjoying  its  protection,  without  any  subsi- 
diary  contract,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
small  principalities  scarcely  meritir^  the  name 
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of  substantive  powers.  Thirdly,  acknowledged 
princes  with  whom  the  British  government  was  at 
peace,  and  connected  by  the  mutual  obligation  of 
treaties  ;  but  with  whom  it  had  no  closer  inter- 
course, or  recognized  means  of  influence,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  residence  of  a  British  representa- 
tive at  the  court  was  sometimes  matter  of  stipu- 
lation. Fourthly,  independent  chieftains  and  asso- 
ciations never  yet  acknowledged  as  substantive 
states,  and  to  which  the  British  nation  was  bound 
by  no  engagements  whatsoever. 

The  states  connected  with  the  British  by  subsi- 
diary alliances  were,  the  Nizam,  whose  court  was 
at  Hyderabad  in  the  Dukhun ;  the  Peshwa,  resi- 
ding at  Poona;  the  Gykwar,  whose  capital  was 
Brodera,  or  Baroda,  and  who  held  at  one  time  the 
greater  part  of  Groozerat ;  and  the  Rajas  of  Mysoor 
and  Travankoor.  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh  ought, 
perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  be  added  to  these ;  but 
the  cessions  exacted  of  him  by  Lord  WeUesley,  in 
commutation  for  the  stipulated  subsidy,  had  so 
circumscribed  his  territory  and  contracted  his 
means,  that  although  independent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  remaining  possessions,  and  conse- 
quently far  superior  to  the  pageant  courts  of  Deh- 
lee,  Moorshedabad,  and  Arcot,  (Urkat,)  he  was 
nevertheless  in  too  great  dependence  on  the  British 
government,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  political 
states  of  India. 
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Ail  the  subsidiary  alliances  had  been  formed 
upon  the  same  principles.  The'  British  nation 
stipulated  to  furnish  a  specific  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  maintenance  of  the  sove- 
reign*s  legitimate  authority.  This  force  was  not 
ordinarily  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  civil 
administration,  nor  in  the  collection  of  the  rere- 
nucs ;  and  the  British  government  genefaUy 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  A  sub- 
sidy, equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the  force,  was 
furnished  by  the  protected  state  either  in  periodical 
money  payments,  or  by  territorial  cession;  more 
frctjuently  the  latter.  A  certain  native  contingent, 
as  it  was  called,  was  also  to  be  maintained  in 
readiness  to  act  with  the  British  troops,  and  for 
the  efficiency  of  this,  the  protected  state  was  an- 
swerable. But  the  most  material  provision  of  the 
treaties  was,  that  the  states  accepthig  them,  en- 
gaged to  discontinue  all  political  negotiation  with 
the  other  |K)wers  of  India,  except  in  concert  with 
the  British  government ;  and  to  submit  all  claims 
and  disputes  with  others  to  its  arbitration  and 
adjustment.  This  article,  though  an  indispensable 
cont*lative  of  the  stipulation  for  protection,  gave 
to  the  British  a  controlling  power  in  all  matters 
of  external  relation  ;  while  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  protected  prince's  just  authority,  implied 
the  right  of  interfering,  with  advice  at  kast,  in 
matters  of  internal  |iolicy  likely  to  bring  it  in 
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question*  Hence  all  the  subsidixdng  states  were 
more  or  less  in  dependence, — a  reference  to  the 
British  govemment  being  always  necessary  either 
to  prevent  or  ponisfa  the  aggression  of  neighbours ; 
to  quell  insurrections,  or  enforce  the  submission  of 
powerful  vassals,  and  guarantee  their  just  treat* 
ment ;  or  finally,  to  r^ulate  the  succession  on  a 
sovereign's  demise. 

The  engagements  for  the  simple  protection  of 
chieftainships  and  principalities  had  the  same  con- 
trolling character,  nor  did  they  differ  materially  m 
substance  from  the  subsidiary  treaties,  except  in* 
asmuch  as  there  was  seldom  any  consideration 
exacted  for  the  protection  to  be  afforded,  aod 
never  any  oMigation  on  the  British  government  to 
maintain  a  spec^  force  for  the  purpose.  The 
jnincipal  members  of  this  class  were— the  Rajas 
rf  Bhurtpocrfj^'  of  Dholpoor  Baree,  of  Aiwa  or 
Macheree,  and  various  other  chie&  round  Dehlee 
and  Agra,  with  whom  arrangements  had  been 
made  on  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1805-6. 
The  Rajas  of  Oorcha  and  Tehre,  of  Duttea,  of 
Punna,  and  others  of  the  Bundeek  race,*  together 
with  the  Mahratta  chie&  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansee, 
and  one  or  two  more  taken  under  protection  on 
the  conquest  of  Bundelkhund,  or  subsequently  ; 
also  the  Raja  of  Rewa,  in  Boghilkhund,  and  the 

*  See  the  nomenclature  annexed  to  this  edition. 
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Seikh  chieftains  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej,  to 
whom  allusion  has  before  been  made,  as  added  to 
the  list  in  the  time  of  Lord  Minto.  The  Moosul- 
man  Nuwabs  of  Rampoor  and  Kalpee  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  of  Kumol  and  EUichpoor  in  the  Dukhun, 
and  numberless  others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious 
to  recapitulate,  belong  also  to  this  class.  The 
two  Rajpoot  states  of  Jypoor  and  Joudhpoor  had 
been  included  in  this  system  by  Lord  Wellesley; 
but  in  the  settlement  of  1 805-6  they  were  left 
without  the  pale  of  our  relations,  from  an  appro* 
hension  that  these  were  already  too  extensive. 
The  Raja  of  Jypoor  was  considered,  by  his  con- 
duct in  the  war  with  Holkur,  to  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  our  further  protection;  while  the  Raja  of 
Joudhpoor  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Lord  Lake,  by  his  representative ;  so 
that  no  impediment  arose  out  of  any  existii^  en- 
gagements  with  either  state,  to  counteract  the 
desire  then  felt  by  the  BriUsh  government  to 
withdraw  from  the  connexion. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  extent  of  the 
British  influence,  in  estimating  the  national  power 
and  resources  in  India,  it  is  in  allusion  to  the 
states  and  principalities  whose  relation  with  us  b 
of  one  or  other  of  the  above  two  descriptions. 
These  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked  in  such  an 
intimate,  for  it  is  one  most  striking  feature  of  the 
connexion,  generally  indeed  an  express  stipulation^ 
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that  in  case  of  exigency  the  whole  resources  of 
our  ally  shall  be  at  the  command  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  government.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  of  the  states  thus  subject 
to  our  influence,  all  were  equally  well  contented  with 
their  lot,  or  ready  to  afford  the  aid  of  their  re- 
sources with  the  same  zeal  and  alacrity.  Their 
sentiment  towards  us  was  almost  as  various  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed.  Sometimes  the  connexion  or^nated  in 
motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  or  present  neces- 
sity; and  upon  gaining  the  temporary  object 
sought  from  the  alliance,  the  restraints  it  imposed 
on  all  schemes  of  further  aggrandizement  would 
render  the  prince  who  formed  it  restless  and  dis- 
contented. Sometimes  the  British  government 
would,  from  motives  of  i)olicy,  be  compelled  to 
pursue  ulterior  objects,  and  urge  their  acceptance 
with  an  imi)ortunity  very  irksome  and  disagreeable 
to  the  ally.  Sometimes  the  personal  character  of 
the  prince  or  his  minister,  and  as  often  that  of  the 
British  representative  at  liis  court,  would  lead  to 
irritating  disputes  and  mutual  alienation.  But  a 
more  general  source  of  discontent  necessarily  ex- 
isted in  the  checks  imposed,  1)oth  directly  and  in- 
directly, on  the  gi'atification  of  private  revenge, 
capricious  cruelty,  and  other  bad  passions.  Hence 
it  was  but  seldom  that  a  ])rince's  gratitude  and 
sinrei*e  attachment  could  be  depended  uiK)n,  unless 
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he  owed  to  us  hU  elevation  to  {tower,  or  caiDc 
to  the  Musnud  oiler  the  establishment  of  our 
influence,  with  moderate  view^  and  chastened 
ambition,  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  possessed,  and  well  convinced 
that,  but  for  the  alliance,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  that. 

Of  the  subsidizing  states,  the  Nizam  was  our 
most  useful  ally,  and  the  connexion  with  him  had, 
from  various  circumstances,  assiuned  an  anomalous 
ciiaracter.  Nizam  Ulee  Khan  formed  the  alliance 
in  his  old  age,  not  long  after  he  had  received  a 
severe  defeat  from  the  Mahratta  forces  at  Kurdla, 
and  when  the  power  and  ambition  of  Tip]X)o  was 
also  a  subject  of  constant  apprehension  to  him. 
lliere  were  at  the  time  two  parties  at  his  court ; 
one  devoted  to  the  French  interest,  and  placing 
its  relian(*e  on  the  troops  officered  chiefly  by  that 
nation,  who,  since  the  convention  of  Kurdla,  had 
Ixm  greatly  strengthened;  the  other  attached  to 
the  English,  and  headed  by  Azim  ool  Oomra,  the 
prime  minister.  Nizam  Ulee,  sensiMe  of  his  own 
weakness  and  increasing  infirmities,  desired  only 
re|K)se  and  security  for  the  future.  He  was 
reoilily  led  to  conceive  a  suspicion  of  the  French 
party,  from  seeing  the  same  interest  predominant 
at  the  court  of  his  rival  Tip|X)o,  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  Mahratta  durliars,  and  hence  fell  naturally 
into  the  views  of  his  minister ;  whose  anxiety  for  a 
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connexion  with  the  British  was  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  wholly  disinterested.     Having  brovi^t 
about  the  alliance  of  1798,  the  same  influence  ef- 
fected the  more  close  connexion  of  1800,  which 
secured  to  us  the  aid  of  the  Nizam's  resources  in 
the  approaching  contest  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  but 
this  latter  measure  was  rather  yielded  to  the  pani^ 
mount  influence  of  the  minister,  than  adopted  by 
Nizam  Ulee  from  personal  conviction  of  its  benefit 
to  his  own  interests ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  ascendancy  of 
Azim  ool  Omra  was  so  complete  as  to  enable  him 
to  assume  the  entire  direction  of  affairs  at  Hyder- 
abad.    Upon  the  death  of  Nizam  Ulee,  in  1803, 
his  eldest  son,  Meer  Ukbur   Ulee,   who  in  his 
father's  lifetime  had  the  title  of  Sekundurjah,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  musnud  without  opposition.     For 
this  advantage,  and  for  the  subsequent  acquisition 
of  Berar  on  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war,  this 
prince  felt  indebted  to  the   course  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  ministers  of  his  predecessor,  and 
particularly  to  the  connexion  subsisting  with  the 
British.     Being  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  unambi- 
tious chai'acter,  he  was  well  content  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  he  found  them. 
The  ascendancy  of  Azim  ool  Omra  therefore  con- 
tinued till  this  minister's  death  in  1804.     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  relation,  Meer  Alum,  who  found 
his  advantage  in  drawing  closer  the  ties  subsisting 
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with  the  British  government;  for  it  was  to  its  in- 
fluence mainly  that  he  owed  hit  appointment,  and 
he  continual!;  needed  its  support  against  the  in- 
trigues of  his  rivals.  Heer  Alum  died  in  1808, 
when  the  reigning  Nizam  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
exerrise  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  by  the  selection 
of  n  minister  from  amongst  his  personal  &voarites. 
The  competitors  for  the  vacant  office  were  three: 
Mooneer  od  Moolk,  Meer  Alum's  son-in-law,  and 
a  connexion  of  the  Nizam's  favourite  wife;  Shnmt 
ool  Oomra,  commander  of  the  household  troops, 
and  a  large  jageerdar;  and  Chundoo  Lai,  a  shrewd 
Hindoo,  long  employed  under  the  two  former  mi- 
nisters, and  by  far  the  most  capable  person  about 
the  court.  The  British  government  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  last  mentioned,  and  assumed  openly, 
on  this  occasiGn,  the  right  of  dictating  that  the 
minister  should  be  a  person  in  its  confidence. 
After  much  discussion,  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised, by  leaving  to  the  Nizam  the  appointment 
of  a  nominal  premier,  on  the  condition  that 
Chundoo  Lei  should  be  the  deputy,  and  the  prin- 
cipal never  interfere  with  his  administration. 
After  wavering  a  little,  the  choice  of  Uklrar  Ulec 
fell  upon  Mooneer  otA  Mo(A%,  the  least  fit ;  and  in 
settii^  aside  the  other  competitor,  he  is  said  lo 
have  been  influenced  principally  by  the  discovefy 
that  of  the  two  we  should  have  preferred  him  for 
the  station  of  imminal  chief.     The  amngnnent 
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here  described  took  effect  in  1810;  since  when, 
Chundoo  Lai  has  managed  all  the  affairs  of  this 
state,  while  Mooneer  ool  Moolk  passes  his  time  in 
consulting  astrologers,  and  the  Nizam,  partly 
from  ill-humour,  and  partly  from  indolence  and 
imbecility,  refrains  wholly  from  intermeddling. 
As  the  necessary  result  of  such  a  system,  the 
British  influence  assumed  from  this  time  forward 
a  more  confirmed  character:  the  efficient  minister 
was  wholly  dependent  on  its  aid  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  daily  measures  and  oixlers;  and 
through  him  ^hc  resources  and  means  of  the  state 
took  whatever  direction  was  pointed  out  by  our 
repi*esentative  at  the  court,  Chundoo  Lai  was 
naturally  distrustful  of  the  military  establishment 
of  the  Nizam,  and  of  the  chiefs,  who  wasted  the 
revenues  of  the  state  under  the  system  of  assign- 
ments for  its  maintenance.  Hence  he  readily 
adopted  a  suggestion,  which  the  inefficient  state  of 
the  contingent  gave  us  the  excuse  for  offering,  and 
consented,  as  a  means  of  reforming  this  force,  to 
raise  battalions,  to  be  officered  and  disciplined  Uke 
British  sepoy  regiments.  In  1814  there  were 
two  brigades  of  this  description,  whose  services, 
when  not  required  iii  the  field  as  a  contingent, 
were  most  useful  in  collecting  the  revenues,  and 
aiding  the  civil  adminbtration  ;  and  whose  exist- 
ence gave  to  the  Nizam's  government  a  strength 
independent  of  the  British  subsidiary  force^  thus 
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saving  our  ally  from  the  humiliating  necessity  of  ap* 
plying  on  all  occasions  for  its  aid.  But  while  the 
brigades  thus  eiTectually  answered  this  avowed  pur- 
pose, they  were  yet  more  useful  to  the  minister's  per- 
sonal views,  as  they  enabled  him  to  set  at  defiance, 
and  ultimatdy  to  break  down,  all  the  military  vas- 
sak  and  retainers  of  the  court,  whose  rivalry  and  in- 
trigues had  heretofore  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
distraction.  Being,  however,  officered  entirely  by 
British  subjects,  and  chiefly  by  transfer  from  the 
Company's  military  service,  the  selection  being 
with  the  resident,  under  the  approval  of  the  su- 
preme government,  the  system  rivetted  for  ever 
the  dependence  of  the  country.  In  case  of  dis- 
putes with  the  British,  it  was  plain  that  the 
troops  mutt  follow  the  party  of  their  officers ;  but 
this  was  a  contingency  that  Chundoo  Lai  needed 
not  to  provide  against,  for  he  felt  himself  essen- 
"tiat^mBntMh  minister. 

While  circumstances  had  thus  reduced  the 
state  of  Hyderabad  to  a  condition  little  different 
fitim  that  of  a  British  province,  Bajee  Rao 
Peshwa  was  pursuing  a  very  opposite  policy  in 
the  adjoining  Mahratta  territory  of  Poona.  He 
was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  and  needed 
no  minister  to  relieve  him  from  the  toib  of  go- 
vernment. With  consummate  art  he  availed 
himself  of  his  connexion  with  the  British  to  reco- 
ver and  improve  his  own  resourres ;  but,  instead 
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of  implicitly  trusting  to  this  aid»  he  evinced  at  all 
times  the  greatest  jealousy  of  any  attempt  to  ce^ 
ment  a  closer  union.  It  had  been  distincdy  fore- 
seen by  Lord  Wellesley,  that  this  prince  only  en- 
tered into  the  defensive  alliance  from  conviction 
that  **he  had  no  other  way  of  recovering  any 
part  of  his  just  authority,  or  of  maintaining  tran- 
quillity in  his  empire  ;"*  and  that  on  **  his  affairs 
taking  a  favourable  turn,  he  would,  supported  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  be  desirous  of  annulling  the  en- 
gagements he  had  made  with  the  British  govern- 
ment.**  Fourteen  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  subsidiary  alliance  with  the 
Peshwa  at  Bassein,  and  ten  since  the  connexion 
was  matured  by  the  arrangements  consequent  on 
the  successful  issue  of  the  first  Mahratta  war. 
If,  during  this  period,  Bajee  Rao  had  maintained 
the  character  of  a  good  ally,  it  was  because  the 
interval  was  necessary — first,  to  consolidate  his 
own  power,  and  then  to  court  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  nation,  which  had  been  so 
prophetically  designated  as  the  foundation  of  a 
future  rupture.  He  was  just  reaching  this  eleva- 
tion when  Lord  Hastings  assumed  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  prominent  part  he  thenceforward 

*  Vide  Pol.  Despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  Sep- 
tember 1804. 
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acted  in  the  political  drama,  aflfords  the  best  de- 
velopement  of  his  policy  and  actual  disposition  at 
the  time. 

At  the  courts  of  the  three  remaining  powers 
with  whom  subsidiary  alliances  had  been  formed^ 
the  ascendancy  of  the  British  influence  was  fixed 
even  more  firmly  than  at  Hyderabad.  The  terri- 
tory  and  resources  were,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in 
each  case,  much  less  considerable,  whence  the 
conviction  felt  of  the  greatness  of  our  power,  and 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  thwart 
our  views  caused  them  all  to  give  at  once  into 
the  policy  of  sparing  no  efibrt  to  secure  our  fa- 
vour, on  which  rested  all  their  hopes  of  pros- 
I)erity.  With  the  Gykwar,  the  same  cause  which 
operated  at  Hyderabad,  viz.  the  prince  s  imbe- 
cility, had  contributed  to  estaUish  a  state*  of 
things  in  some  respects  similar;  but  here  the  r^t 
of  the  British  government  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  country,  was  matter 
of  express  stipulation   by  treaty.     The  Mysoor 

*  Sooo  afW  the  Mibtidiary  mlliance,  the  utter  incepacity  of 
Anund  lUo,  the  reigning  Gykwar,  and  the  confusion  intro- 
duced into  hit  affiurt  by  Arab  mercenaries  and  hankers,  to 
whom  the  state  was  indebted,  induced  the  leading  men  to  so- 
licit the  Bombay  government  to  take  on  itself  the  Bhnndaree, 
or  guarantee  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  give  its  support  to 
Seeu  Ram,  son  of  Raofee  Apajee,  as  Dewan  or  prime  mi- 
nutrr,  with  full  powers.     This  arrangement  (ailing  to  re« 
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Raja  was  the  same  Kishenraj  Oodiaver;    who, 
on  the  fall  of  Seringapatam, « was  placed  on  the 
Guddee  as  an  infant,  by  Lord  WeUesley.     Poor- 
nea»  his  famous '  minister,  died  in  1810;  and  the 
young  Raja  was  now  just  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in   public  affairs.     Hb  disposition  gave 
early  promise  of  an  habitual  reliance  on  the  Bri- 
tish government;   and  the  circumstances  of  his 
elevation  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  sin- 
cerity  of  his  attachment.     The  Travankoor  Raja 
was  in  1814  an  infant,  recently  bom  to  one  of 
the  sisters  of  the  prince  who  abetted  the  attack 
on  Colonel  Macaulay  in  1 808,  and  who  died  after 
the  subjugation  of  his  country  in   1810.     The 
state  has  not,  since  then,  been  entitled  to  much 
consideration  in  the  scale  of  native  powers ;  and 
for  some  time  the  country  was  governed,  in  the 
name  of  the  regent   Toombratee,*   by   Colonel 
John  Munro,  who  succeeded  Colonel  Macaulay 
as  resident,  and  on  whom  the  office  of  premier, 

trieve  the  aflTairs  of  the  state,  from  Seeta  Rain*8  want  of 
ability,  he  was  deprived  of  power,  and  the  administratioD 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  whereof  the  British  re* 
sident  was  a  member.  Subsequently  Anund  Rao's  brother, 
Futeh  Singh  Gykwar,  was  vested  with  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs  under  the  resident's  advice  ;  and  this  was  the  state  of 
things  at  Baroda  on  liord  Hastings'  arrival. 

*  The  royal  family  of  Travankoor  are  Nairs,  amongst 
whom  the  sister's  son  has  the  prior  claim  to  the  inheritanee. 
Toombratee  is  the  title  ol  the  royal  sisterhood. 
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with  the  title  of  Dewan,  was  conferred  by  the 
refjent. 

The  disposition  of  the  second  class,  viz.  of  Pro- 
tected States,  varied  even  more  than  that  of  the 
sutmdizing  powers ;  which  was  owing,  perhaps,  to 
their  being  left  more  to  themselves,  as  few  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  potitical 
agent,  whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to  watch 
over  their  actions  and  influence  their  conduct. 

The  Ritja  of  Bhurtpoor's  object  in  accepting 
protection,  in  1805-6,  was  to  recover,  without 
other  equivalent  than  the  nominal  sacrifice  of  un- 
restrained latitude  of  political  action,  the  fortress 
of  Deeg  and  the  greater  part  of  his  territory,  then 
in  our  hands.  The  successful  defence  of  his  capi- 
tal against  the  army  of  Lord  Lake  had  raised  this 
chief  to  a  dangerous  pre-eminence ;  and  in  all  his 
subsequent  dealings  with  the  British  he  displayed 
the  most  arrogant  haughtiness,  not  exempt  from 
suspicion,  diitrust,  and  fear.  Feeling  that  be 
had  become  a  rallying  point  of  disaffection,  he 
seemed  rallier  to  court  than  avoid  the  character, 
and  took  the  attitude  of  one  ready  again  to  try 
his  fortune  against  ui.  But  while  he  openly 
thwarted  and  irritated  us  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  forbearance,  he  betrayed  his  real  appreben- 
sions,  by  conceding  immediately  when  he  found 
he  could  safely  risk  no  fiirther  provocation. 

Tbe  other  protected  chie&  on  the  tame  Irootier, 
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were,  for  the  most  part,  well  contented  ;  and  on 
comparing  their  condition  with  that  of  their 
neighbours  beyond  the  pale  of  the  British  in- 
fluence, they  had  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  connexion.  They  were  all 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  British  • 
resident  at  Dehlee,  who  interfered  with  them  as 
little  as  possible ;  so  that  they  experienced  all  the 
benefits,  with  few  of  the  disadvantages,  of  the 
unequal  alliance.  An  example  of  the  conduct 
which  occasionally  called  for  an  authoritative  in- 
terposition may,  however,  be  stated,  as  it  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Hastings.  The  Raja  of  Macherree,  finding  him- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Jjrpoor,  thought  the  occasion  a  good  one  for  ag^ 
grandizing  himself  at  its  expense.  He  accord- 
ingly seized  some  forts  and  villages  to  which  his 
family  had  an  obsolete  claim;  but  the  British 
government  compelled  him  to  make  restitution^ 
mulcting  him  likennse  for  delaying  instant  obe^ 
dience  to  the  orders  for  their  evacuation. 

The  eastern  Seikhs,*  whom  the  terror  of  the 
British  name  alone  saved  from  the  arms  of 
Runjeet  Singh ;  and  the  Bundeelas,  who  felt  in- 

*  The  management  of  the  British  relations  with  the  Seikh 
chieftains  was  vested  in  Colonel  Ochterlony,  who  commanded 
likewise  a  division  of  the  army  stationed  at  Loodheeana. 

• 

The  Bundeelas  and  Bogheelas  were  under  the  political  charge 
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debted  to  it  for  a  dmilar  protection  from  Bind- 
heeas  officer's,  and  the  marauders  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  were,  in  everj  respect,  well  satisfied  wHh 
their  lot,  and  evinced  on  all  occasions  the  most 
zealous  attachment  and  obedience.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Raja  of  Rewa, 
who  yielded  only  on  compulsion,  and  sighed  again 
for  independence.  Our  limit  forbids  a  more  mi- 
nute explanation  of  the  riews  and  feelings  of  the 
various  individuals  of  this  class  ;  nor  indeed  is  it 
necessary,  for  in  the  dealings  of  the  Britiah  go- 
vernment with  them,  advertance  was  seldom  bad 
to  the  minuter  shades  of  difference  which  marked 
their  respective  situations.  All  were  treated  on 
the  same  broad  and  liberal  prtnci{des ;  and  when 
any  one  offended,  it  was  ever  the  wish  to  find  an 
excuse  or  palliative  for  his  conduct,  rather  than 
make  it  a  ground  of  serious  quarrel  Indepen* 
dently  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
traction of  the  alliance  in  each  case,  great  allow- 
ance  was  always  made  for  personal  character,  and 
for  the  capricious  views  which  native  princes  are 
so  apt  to  entertain  of  what  is  best  for  their  pre- 
sent interest  It  wotdd  have  been  unreasonable 
indeed  to  expect  the  disposition  of  such  various 
alHcs  to  be  uniformly  favourable.     71)?  framen 

of  ■  civil  ■uperiniendeiit,  who  wh,  u  the  tunt.-  time,  Imd 
jimUcUI  offlur  or  the  Brilbh  diitrict  or  BundelkliunJ.  Mr. 
J.  WnichofM  fillnl  iliia  double  aiiiiation  in  lAI*. 
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of  the  scheme  of  these  extensive  relations  always 
contemplated  thatt  for  a  long  time^  several  of  the 
confisderates  would  prove  disaffected,  many  luke* 
warm,  and  few  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  general  r^ulation  introduced. 
The  greatest  forbearance  towards  all  these  dif- 
ferent sentiments,  and  extreme  moderation  and 
consistency  in  our  dealings,  were  essential  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  stupendous  machine 
thus  organized,  particularly  when  a  further  even- 
tual extension  of  the  system  was  not  an  impos- 
sible contingency. 

The  states  and  powers  of  the  third  class,  that 
is  to  say,  those  not  directly  under  our  influence, 
and  with  whom  our  connexion  was  that  of  mutual 
amity  alone,  were  the  Seikh  chieftain  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  Goorkha  nation  which  ruled  Nipal,  and 
the  three  Mahratta  governments  of  Central  India, 
namely,  the  Sindheea,  Bhoosla,  and  Holkur  £uni- 
lies.  We  shall  for  the  present  confine  the  review 
to  the  Mahratta  courts,  and  exclude  the  two  first 
mentioned  powers  as  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  purpose  in  hand.     British  residents  were 

• 

established  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sindheea 
and  Bhoosla  fiunilies,  but  none  had  ever  been 
stationed  at  the  Holkur  durbar.  Indeed,  since 
the  derangement  of  Juswunt  Rao's  intellect,  and 
more  especially  since  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1811,  the  power  which  had  been  reared  and  main- 
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tained  by  his  personal  ability,  was  fast  falling  to 
decay ;  while  Ameer  Khan,  Mohummed  Shah 
Khen,  and  others  of  the  retainers  of  this  fiunily, 
were  raising  themselves  to  consequence  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  ruins  of  its  fortune.  Juswunt 
Rao's  son  and  successor,  MuUiar  Rao,  was  a  minor ; 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  women  and'  thdr  adhe- 
rents, superadded  to  the  frequent  mutiny  of  the 
troops  for  pay,  and  the  gradual  desertion  of  the 
different  commanders  to  seek  their  fortune  in  a 
life  of  predatory  adventure,  were  the  only  occur- 
rences to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  newt* 
writers*  stationed  at  this  court. 

Sindbeea,  since  the  peace  concluded  with  him 
in  1606,  had  steadily  pursued  the  object  of  break- 
ing the  force  and  reducing  the  garrisons  of  the 
chiefs  between  the  Chumbul  and  the  Nerbudda, 
so  as  to  estaUish  and  consolidate  his  own  power 
in  that  quarter.  A  person  little  conversant  in 
the  affairs  of  India,  and  observing  on  the  map  the 
uniform  o^ouring  of  a  given  space,  described  as 
formii^  the  dominions  of  a  Mahratta  chief,  would 

*  The  tiew»-writ«r  is  m  rcgogniicd  functioDary  of  Indian 
dtpkMnMy,  and  Utough  poMtwing  do  repmenudTC  cbarac- 
l«r.  ■•  respected  and  mad*  Trequeatly  a  channel  of  intercourae 
bj  ibe  nuive  princ**,  when  there  is  do  rakeet  resident  at  the 
court  Almost  all  the  communicationa  with  Runjeet  Sbgk 
were  made  ihrmigh  the  newt-wHler,  a  channri  this  chief  pre- 
ferred lo  the  more  brmal  mode  of  rcprewntatioo  by  letier. 
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be  led  to  suppose^  that  his  authority  was  peaceably 
established  over  the  whole  of  that  space,  in  like 
manner  as  the  British  authority  is  established 
within  the  districts  marked  as  its  immediate 
possessions.  This,  however,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Mahratta  conquest.  Instead 
of  commencing  with  the  removal  of  the  existing 
government,  and  the  general  assumption  of  the 
whole  authority  to  himself,  a  Mahratta  chieftain 
begins,  by  appearing  at  the  season  of  harvest,  and 
demanding  a  consideration  for  his  forbearance  in 
withholding  the  mischief  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  inflict.  The  visit  is  annually  repeated,  and  the 
demand  proportionally  enhanced.  Whatever  is 
thus  exacted  is  called  the  ChouU  and  the  process 
of  exaction  a  Modkgeeree  (country-taking)  ex* 
pedition.  When  the  siame  chieftain  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  continuing  his  annual  exactions  from 
a  certain  district  for  a  number  of  successive  yean» 
he  considers  the  practice  of  making  them  a  mat- 
ter  of  right  and  property,  and  resents  the  interfetr 
ence  of  a  stranger  as  an  invasion  of  his  possessions. 
In  process  of  time,  perhaps,  he  has  a  cantonment, 
oi  reduces  a  fort  and  establishes  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood;  his  exactions  swell  to  the  ftdl 
amount  of  the  revenue ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
authorities  that  may  heretofore  have  retained  the 
local  administration  by  paying  these  exactions, 
will  either  be  superseded  and  reduced  to  mere 
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cyphers,  or  be  subdued  and  expelled  by  open  force. 
The  interval  between  the  occurrence  of  this  last 
act,  and  submission  to  the  first  exaction,  will  have 
been  short  or  long,  according  as  the  opportunity 
may  have  been  favourable  for  encroachment ;  or  as 
the  party,  upon  whom  it  has  been  attempted,  hap- 
pened to  possess  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the 
means  to  resist,  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  a 
system. 

At  the  ejioch  of  the  settlement  with  Sindheea 
and  Holkur  in  18()5,  when  the  Britbh  government 
€*ngaged  not  to  interfere  with  the  dependencies  Of 
those  chieftains  lying  within  certain  limits ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  Malwa,  Mewar,  and  Marwar  (in* 
chiding    Kota,  Joudh|K)or,  and  Oodeepoor) ;  the 
dominions  of  both  families  exhibited  every  variety 
of  the  intermediate  state  above  described.     The 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  they  had  com|dete 
ooaipation,    were  ainiparatively   few,   and  were 
moreover  scattered  aliout  in  different  directions, 
disconnected  and  intermingled  one  with  another  : 
except  in  these  few,  the  army  of  either  chief  was 
the  whole  machinery  of  his  government,  and  was 
at  all  times  kept  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  en« 
forcing  contributions   from  reluctant   tributaries, 
who    regularly  resisted,    and    often   successfully. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  the  peace 
condoded  with  the  British  was,  merely  to  restrict 
the  theatre  of  such  war&re  to  tlicir  own  assumed 
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dominions^  and  to  allow  the  employment  of  the 
whole  military  power  of  each  with  greater  activity 
against  his  respective  dependents  and  nominal 
subjects.  Thus,  the  confusion  in  that  quarter  of 
India, -to  which  their  operations  were  thenceforth 
confined,  was  necessarily  increased,  rather  than 
diminished,  by  the  peace ;  and  one  cannot  wcmder 
at  the  rapid  rise  of  predatory  hordes  to  power  and 
consequence,  under  favour  of  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs. Lord  Wellesley's  plan  for  the  suppression 
of  this  system  was,  to  extend  his  subsidiary  al- 
liances, which  he  expected  woidd  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  native  princes  to  discard  their 
military  establishments,  as  an  useless  expenditure 
and  needless  incumbrance.  This  plan  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  so  far  as 
Sindheea  and  Holkur  were  concerned;  indeed^ 
their  governments  were  so  essentially  military, 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  with  them 
under  any  circumstances,  unless,  in  progress  of 
time,  they  should  assume  a  more  regular  form- 
In  1805,  and  for  some  years  after,  i)owlut  Rao 
Sindheea  apparently  took  but  little  personal  in- 
terest in  the  administration  of  his  affairs.  Until 
1 809,  his  government  was,  indeed,  one  of  cofnti- 
nual  shifts  and  momentaipr  expedients;  and  his 
durbar  a  mere  arena  for  the  factions  of  a  selfish 
aristocracy,  whereon  to  bring  to  issue  their  strug- 
gles for  wealth  and  pre-eminence.     The  natural 
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death  of  Ambajee  Inglia,  the  too  powerAU  Sooba 
of  Ghiralior,  and  the  violent  one  of  Siujee  RJu>, 
the  father-in-law  of  Sindbeea,  both  which  occurred 
in  1809,  enabled  this  prince  to  introduce  a  minis- 
try more  dependent  on  himself.  Since  that  year* 
the  control  of  affairs  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
banker  of  the  name  of  Gokul-paruk,  recommended 
to  ofBce  by  his  financial  ability,  and  held  in  check 
by  the  counteracting  in6uence  and  rivalry  of  per- 
sonal favourites.  By  skiliuUy  managing  this 
balance,  Dowlut  Rao  had  asserted  and  exercised  a 
more  direct  personal  contrd  over  the  affairs  of  his 
principality,  during  the  latter  period. 

Up  to  1810,  Sindheea  generally  was  in  motion 
the  whole  of  the  favourable  season,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  em|^yed  either  in 
punishing  his  own  refractory  officers,  or  in  Moolk- 
geene  expeditions  in  Malwa,  fihopalt  or  R^poo- 
tana.  Oojein  was  his  nominal  capital ;  but,  after 
the  forcible  resumption  of  the  Soobadaree  of  Owa- 
lior  from  the  iiunily  of  his  deceased  vassal  Amba- 
jee, he  pitched  hia  camp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south-west  of  that  city  and  fortress ;  and  as  his 
court  has  never  been  moved  from  the  spot,  except 
for  occasional  pilgrimages,  a  second  city  has  arisen 
on  the  site  of  his  encampment,  rivalling  the  old 
one  in  population  at  least,  if  not  in  the  appearance 
and  structure  of  its  edifices. 

The  great  body  of  his  troops  continued  to  be 
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distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  enforc- 
ing tribute  in  the  usual  waj,  and  taking  ew&j 
opportunity,  by  the  capture  of  fortriesses,  and  the 
seizure  or  expulsion  of  the  petty  Rajas  and  chief- 
tains in  actual  possession,  to  consolidate  his  power, 
and  acquire  a  firmer  hold  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  more  nominally  than  really  under  his  do- 
minion.    The  principal  and  most  efficient  of  8tnd- 
heea's  commanders  employed  on  this  sendee  was 
Colonel  Jean  Baptiste  Filoze,  a  man  of  ambiguous 
parentage  on  the  father's  side,  his  mother  havii^ 
been  a  common  woman  of  a  camp  bazar  attadied 
to  one  of  the  French  battalions.     He  had,  how- 
ever, been  brought  up,  if  not  acknowledged,  by 
the  French  officer  whose  name  he  bears ;  and  the 
wreck  of  the  infantry  trained  by  the  officers  of 
that  nation  was  placed  under  his  command,  on 
their  desertion  in  the  course  of  the  war.     A  con- 
siderable portion  of  Sindheea's  artillery  was  also 
attached  to  this  force  :  and,  in  the  interval  between 
the  settlement  of  1 805  and  Lord  Hastings'  arrival 
as  Governor-General,  the  forts  and  territories  of 
Bahadur-gurh,  Gurra-kota,  Chanderee,  Sheeopom', 
with  several  others,  had  been  wrested  from  thdr 
petty  feudal  lords  by  this  commander.     There 
were  three   other  divisiops  of  Sindheea's  troops 
employed  in  the  same  manner,  and  commanded 
respectively  by  Bapoo   Sindheea,   Juswunt   R&ch 
Bhao  (successor  to  Jtiggoo  Bapoo  deceased),  and 
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Ambajee  Punt.  A  fifth  corps  was  stationed  about 
his  person  at  Owalior,  under  command  of  one 
Jacob,  a  Portuguese  half-cast,  Arratoon,  an  Arme- 
nian, and  some  other  officers.  The  strength  of 
each  of  these  corps  was  from  seren  or  eight  to  ten 
thousand  men  of  all  arms ;  but  it  fluctuated  ac- 
cording to  the  personal  views  and  interests  of  the 
respective  commanders ;  who  were  individuailj 
answerable  to  their  troops  for  pay, — the  greater 
part  of  Sindheea's  territories  being  parcelled  out 
amongst  them,  and  assigned  in  lots  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  several  divisions,  by  the  discretion- 
ary levy  of  exactions  and  contributions  by  each 
within  the  specified  limits.  Under  such  a  system, 
the  Gwalior  Durbar  could  not  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise a  very  active  centred  over  any  of  the  chieft  so 
employed ;  indeed,  the  intercourse  of  each  with 
the  court  was  an  uniform  series  of  mutual  deoq>- 
tion  and  jealousy. 

llie  disposition  of  the  prince  towards  the  British 
government  must,  on  the  whole,  be  omsidered  to 
have  been  rather  favourable  than  otherwise.  He 
found  us  punctual  paymasters  of  the  annual  stipend 
of  seven  lack  of  rupees,  agreed  In  November  1805 
to  be  paid  to  him  and  his  chiefs,  in  lieu  of  the 
Jageers  they  held  in  ^indoostan.  Nor  had  we, 
on  any  one  occasion,  interfered  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  system  of  exaction  upon  the  petty  feu- 
datories within  the  circle  of  his  influesoe.     Even 
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when  he  sometimes  trespassed  beyond  those  limits, 
which,  bj  the  treaty  of  1805,  the  British  'nation 
had  engaged  to  consider  as  his  Intimate  prey*  we 
had  miiformly  manifested  the  same  indifference  ; 
and,  though  free  to  have  checked  his  aggressioiis, 
and  to  have  secured  the  advantage  for  ourselves, 
we  had  never,  except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of 
the  Bundeela  chiefs,  whom  we  received  under 
protection,  stepped  forward  to  thwart  his  views* 
Thus  he  had  felt,  that  so  long  as  he  abstained 
from  the  territories  of  our  actual  allies,  he  might 
fearlessly  pursue  his  own  schemes  in  any  direction ; 
and  as  there  was  still  abundant  scope  for  his  am- 
bition, as  well  .as  of  employment  for  his  military 
dependents,  within  the  limits  fit)m  which  we  had 
withdrawn,  he  had  scarcely  been  sensiUe  of  any 
restraint  fit)m  our  neighbourhood  and  superior 
power.  This  disposition  resulted  from  his  eaqie* 
rience  of  our  past  conduct ;  but  as  he  could  have 
no  security  for  our  continuing  to  act  on  the  same 
system,  and  as  events  seemed  fast  verging  to  that 
state  which  must  force  on  us  the  adoption  of  one 
that  coidd  not  but  interfere  with  his  plans  and  in- 
terests, it  was  natural  that  he  should  entertain  a 
jealousy  of  our  views,  proportionate  to  the  sense 
of  his  own  comparative  inferiority. 

The  disposition  of  Holkur's  court  was  similar  in 
this  respect ;  and  its  Sirdars  seemed  to  consider  it 
their  policy  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  British 
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government,  eren  when  they  affected  personal  in«' 
dependence. 

The  resoiurces  of  Ragoojee  Bhoosla  had  been  so 
reduced  by  the  effects  of  the  war  of  1 803,  which 
deprived    him   at    once    of    Berar   and  Cuttack 
(Kutuk),  that  he  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
defend  his  own  dominions  from  the  aggression  of 
the  predatory  bands,  which  had  collected  along 
the  Nerbudda.      The  military  establishments  of 
this  prince,  with  the  exception  of  some  corps  of 
Arabs  kept  near  the  Raja*8  person,  were  undoubt- 
edly  more  defective  than   those  of   any   native 
potentate.  •While  fewer  European  improvements 
had  been  grafted  on  the  old  Mahrat^  system,  the 
latter  had  lost  all  those  qualities  that  ever  had 
made  it  formidable.     Indeed*  so  despicable  was 
the  character  of  his  troops,  that,  in  1809-10,  Ameer 
Khan,  a  Patau  officer  in  Hdkar*s  service,  and  one 
of  those  who  was  aspiring  at  independence,  planned 
an  attack  on  Nagpoor  in  combination  with  the 
Pindarees,  and  would  assuredly  have  annihilated 
the  power  of  Ragoojee,  had  not  the  British  gra- 
tuitously aided  him  in  this  extremity.     A  simul- 
taneous movement  from  Hindoostan  and  the  Duk- 
hun  induced  Ameer  Khan  to  aliandon  the  design.^ 

*  It  was  oo  thia  occauon,  that  a  Madnw  aod  a  Btngal  force 
first  met  on  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda ;  Cokmel  Sir  Barry  Clote 
hanng  advanced  to  Seronj.tmeof  Ameer  Khaa*t  priacipal  pot* 
■eatiooi,  where  he  met  CokMid  MartiodeU  from  Buadelkhimd. 
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But  Ragoojee's  disposition  towards  us  was  fiur 
from  friendly,  notwithstanding  the  service  thus 
rendered  him :  his  resentment  for  the  loss  of  Berar 
and  Cuttack  overpowered  anj  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  subsequent  benefits.  Yet  fear  dictated  to  him 
the  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  British  government :  for  the  idea  of  his  ability 
to  call  in  its  aid,  was  his  main  security,  at  this 
time,  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  adven* 
turers  in  his  neighbourhood.  Under  this  con* 
viction,  he  was  nevertheless  jealous  in  the  eKtreme 
of  his  political  independence,  and  very  averse  to 
the  formation  of  a  specific  defensive  alliance  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  subsisting  with  the  Nizam 
and  Pfohwa ;  conceiving  it  a  sacrifice  of  his  dig- 
nity and  reputation  among  the  states  of  India» 
to  assume  the  character  of  dependence  on  a  Britiih 
subsidiary  force. 

Such  being  the  feeling  and  disposition  of  the 
several  Mahratta  powers,  there  seemed  little  in 
their  condition  or  motions  calculated  to  excite  may 
present  alarm.  As  far  as  they  were  individual-^ 
ly  concerned,  the  object  of  the  settlement  off 
1805-6  appeared  to  have  been  attained;  their 
weakness  afforded  a  security  against  any  one  off 
them  meditating  a  separate  hostile  enterprise ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  balance  then  estaUished 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  mutual  jealousies 
relied  n\xm   as  the   guarantee   against  a  second 
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coaHtion  were  yet  unextinguished.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  an  unsoundness  in  this  system  of  our 
rdations,  which  had  been  predicted  by  many,  at 
the  moment  of  their  establisliment  on  this  basis. 
Its  defects  had  begun  to  be  apparent  some  time 
before  1814,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  disguised, 
that  the  settlement  of  1 805  was,  after  all,  but  an 
incomplete  arrangement,  which  must  ere  long  be 
entirely  remodelled.  It  had  become  manifest  that 
this  settlement,  or  rather  the  state  residting  from 
it,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  wean  the 
population  of  India  from  habits  of  military  ad- 
venture, in  which  so  large  a  |)ortion  of  it  had 
theretofore  lieen  bred,  rather  multiplied  the  in- 
ducements to  engage  in  that  course  of  life. 
The  class  addicted  to  such  habits  was  evidently 
fast  increasing.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement, 
though  there  were  certainly  some  bands  of  ma- 
rauders and  brigands  associated  under  different 
leaders  for  purposes  of  general  depredation,  their 
number  wa»  not  sufficient  to  attract  notice ;  and  it 
was  thougtit  that  they  must  soon  either  be  dissolved 
through  want  of  effectual  bonds  of  union,  or  be  in- 
corporated with  the  troops  of  the  regular  powers,  or 
at  any  rate,  that  these  latter,  as  soon  as  they  were 
relieved  from  foreign  wars  and  expeditions,  would 
have  the  means,  and  see  the  advantage,  of  r6» 
straining  bodies  of  men,  who  professedly  sub- 
sisted on  the  plmider  of  their  neighbonni.     InstMd 
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of  this  result,  however,  either  from  weakness  and 
indifference,  or  from  some  erroneous  notion  of 
the  policy  of  favouring  the  lodgment,  in  their 
neighbourhood,  of  a  military  force,  available  as  an 
addition  to  their  own  strength  in  the  hour  of 
need,  without  the  charge  of  any  r^ular  pay  or 
establishment,  Sindheea  and  Holkur,  if  not  active 
abettors  of  the  growth  of  these  freebooters,  were, 
at  least,  very  lukewarm  in  their  efforts  for  their 
suppression.     Their  only  solicitude  was  directed 
towards  preventing  aggression  on  thanselves,  and 
establishing  a  sort  of  nominal  authority  over  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  class  as  could  be  induced  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.     They  even  made 
liberal  ass^nments  of  land  to  effect  this  object ; 
and  if  a  leader  of  a  durra  of  Pindarees,  so  the 
associations  were  called,  happened  to  make  him* 
self  obnoxious,  his  ruin  was  attempted  by  turning 
against  him  the  arms  of  a  rival  leader ;  without 
reflecting  that  such  a  policy   must,  in  its  con- 
sequences, rather  perpetuate  than   suppress  the 
evil :  the  ruin  of  one  chief  serving  but  to  consoli- 
date the  equally  dangerous  power  of  another.     It 
is  by  no  means  improbable,   that  the  Mahratta 
states  viewed  the  increase  of  the  Pindarees  with 
an  eye  to  eventual  service  from  their  arms;  for 
they   avowedly  attributed  the  disasters   of   the 
operations  of  1B03  to  their  having  imitated  the 
European  mode  of  warfare,  and  affected  to  believer 
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that,  had  they  adhered  to  the  Parthian  method  of 
their  aoceston,  the  results  of  the  contest  would 
have  beca  very  different.  Tlie  predatory  hordes 
still  pursued  the  old  method ;  and  the  wonderful 
impunity  and  success  with  whidi  they  engaged  in 
the  most  distant  expeditions,  passing  the  most 
formidable  barriers  of  nature  and  of  military  art, 
and  baffling  every  attempt  to  intercept  their 
return,  howsoever  well  concerted,  gave  a  colour  of 
probability  to  this  opinion ;  indeed,  their  calcula- 
tion was  ernmeous  in  one  particular  only,  viz. 
that  there  were  no  strong-holds  in  India  which 
could  hope  to  baffle  our  military  skill,  in  case  we 
iihould  adopt  the  plan  of  pursuing  the  depredaton 
to  their  haunts.  They  were  ignorant  -  of  the 
degree  in  which  our  means  were  superior  to  those 
of  Aurung-Zeeb;  and  recollecting  that  be,  after 
having  driven  them  into  their  fastnesses,  could 
effect  no  more,  readily  gave  into  the  belief,  that 
the  British  power,  now  in  its  zenith^  was  only 
to  be  combated  by  the  arms  and  arts  with  which 
Sevajee  had  foiled  the  M<^hul  in  times  of  yore. 

It  is  immaterial,  however,  whether  accident  or 
Aenga  bad  permitted  the  predatory  hordes  to 
gain  the  strength  they  had  attained  in  |H14. 
Their  actual  condition  at  that  period  entitkd 
them  to  he  regarded  as  a  distinct  political 
interest  of  the  day,  requiring  an  equal  exertion 
,or  vigilance  and   cirrumspertion,    as   Hyder    in 
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the  height  of  his  power  and  inveterate  animodity. 
The  actual  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  these 
associations  amounted  to  4O9OOO  horse,  inclusive 
of  the  Patans;  who,  though  more  orderly  and 
better  disciplined  than  the  Pindarees  of  the 
Nerbudda,  possessed  the  same  character,  and 
were  similarly  circumstanced  in  every  respect,- 
supporting  themselves  entirely  by  depredatioD 
wherever  they  could  practise  it.  This  number 
would  be  doubled,  were  we  to  add  the  remainder 
of  Holkur's  troops  of  the  irregular  kind,  which 
were  daily  deserting  the  service  of  a  falling  house, 
in  order  to  engage  in  the  more  profitable  career  of 
predatory  enterprise ;  and  the  loose  cavalry  esta- 
blishments of  Sindheea  and  the  Bhoosla,  which 
were  bound  by  no  ties,  but  those  of  present  en- 
tertainment, and  were  always  in  great  arrear  of 
pay.  These  materials  formed  the  groundwork 
of  an  interest  formidable  at  least  to  our  repose, 
if  not  to  our  safety :  and  its  centrical  situation  in 
India,  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  dominions  of 
the  three  presidencies,  imposed  the  necessity  of 
the  most  extensive  annual  precautions  of  defiance, 
in  spite  of  which  the  territories  of  our  allies  were 
continually  overrun.  On  two  occasions,  onoe 
when  they  entered  Guzerat  in  1 808-9,  and  again 
in  1812,  when  the  Bengal  provinces  of  Mirzapoor 
and  Shahabad  were  devastated,  they  penetrated  into 
our  immediate  territories,  which  for  years  before 
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had  been  exempt  from  such  a  calamity.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  evinced  on  these  occasions  had 
much  advanced  the  reputation  of  these  associa- 
tions; and  although  they  were  not  now  united 
under  any  single  head,  there  had  grown  up  among 
them  a  principle  of  concert  in  prosecution  of  com- 
mon objects,  such  as  a  man  of  superior  energy 
and  abilities,  had  such  an  one  chanced  to  arise 
among  them,  might  model  into  the  same  descrip- 
tion  of  force  that  Tymoor  and  Ghungees  Khan 
had  directed  to  the  devastation  of  the  eastern 
world.  The  rise  of  Sevajee  and  of  Hyder,  both 
rapid  and  both  formidable,  was  a  proof  that  such 
things  could  take  place  in  India  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ;  and  the  whole  of  the  unsettled  spirits 
of  Central  India  were  exactly  in  the  condition  to 
engender  sudi  another  conqueror.  They  resem- 
bled the  bands  of  Companions  that  swarmed  all 
over  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
wanted  but  a  leader,  whose  standard  they  could 
rally  round  with  confidence.  The  lawless  and  in- 
dependent character  of  the  Pindarees,  and  the 
mode  of  their  association,  which  rendered  the 
chiefs  responsible  to  nobody  for  their  acta,  and 
made  It  impossible  to  hold  any  of  the  regular 
powers  legitimately  answerable  for  their  danger- 
ous existence,  were  the  circumstances  that  made 
it  necessary  to  watch  their  motions  with  especial 
caution,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  any 
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sudden  combination.  With  this  view,  the  Britiah 
^  power  had  interposed  at  once,  when  Ameer  Khan 
had  attempted  to  collect  a  large  body  together,  in 
prosecution  of  his  design  upon  the  dominions  of 
the  Bhoosla  Raja;  it  being  our  unifwm  and 
avowed  object,  to  preserve  things  on  their  actual 
footing,  and  to  prevent  any  of  those  fluctuations  of 
power,  which  generally  end  in  erecting  a  vigorous 
and  ambitious  domination  on  the  ruins  of  a  weak 
superannuated  government.  It  was  evidently  not 
for  our  interest  that  either  the  Pindarees  or  the 
Patans  should  build  up  such  an  edifice  on  the 
site  of  any  of  the  regular  states  with  which  we 
were  at  that  time  connected  ;  and  it  was  certainly 
incumbent  on  our  policy  to  make  some  effort  to 
prevent  it. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  predatory 
hordes,  passing  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Pindarees,  and  of  the  chiefs  under  whom  their 
numbers  were  arrayed  in  1814,  will  lead  to  a 
more  distinct  view  of  their  actual  condition  at 
that  time.  '  The  name  of  Pindara  is  coeval  with 
the  earliest  invasions  of  Hindoostan  by  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  but  the  actual  derivation  of  the  word  b 
unknown,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  a^ 
veral  etymologists.  The  designation  was  ap{died 
to  a  sort  of  roving  cavalry,  that  accompanied 
the  Peshwa's  armies  in  their  expeditions,  ren- 
dering them  much  the  same  service  as  the  Cos- 
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sacks  *  perfomi  for  the  annies  of  Russia.  Wben 
the  Peshwas  ceased  to  interfere  personally  in  the 
aRairs  of  Hindoostan,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
Mahratta  em|nre  to  the  Sindheea  and  the  Holknr 
chieftain:),  the  Pindarees  were  thenceforth  rai^^ 
in  two  jmties,  assumii^  respectively  the  appella- 
tion of  Sindheea-shaiiec,  or  of  Holknr-shahee, 
accordingly  ae  they  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  either  fiunily.  They  still  preserved, 
however,  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  mode 
of  as!K>ciation ;  and  the  several  loaders  went  otct 
with  their  hands  to  one  chief  or  the  other,  as  best 
suited  their  private  interests,  or  those  of  their  fol- 
lowers. In  1794,  the  principal  leaders  first  oUain- 
(■d  assignments  of  land  from  Sindheea,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nerbudda,find  amongst  the  hills  which 
skirt  it  on  the  north.  From  that  time  till  about 
iKOO,  there  were  two  principal  chieft,  the  bro- 
thers Heeroo  and  Burun,  whose  standards  were 
annually  raised  in  that  valley  at  the  season  of  the 
Diissera.  (an  ann-ial  festival  that  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  October  or  the  banning  of  Novem- 
lier,)  as  a  rallyir^  point  for  all  loose  sfnrits  and 
unemployed  military  adventurers.  Here  they 
consulted  u|H>n  the  bt-st  means  of  providing  for 
the  necessitieH  of  the  year,  by  the  exeniae  of 
*  Pindarm  tvem*  to  hive  th«  ume  nttnon  to  Pandoar 
thai  Knilk,  ^yi  Km  to  CoMsck.  Tlw  btm  word  »  of 
Turkijh  oriipn,  bat  U  conraioBly  wed  to  n^nm  m  moyimd 
robbri  in  HtiMloMtAii. 
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rapine,  accompanied  by  every  enormity  of  fire 
and  sword,  upon  the  peaceful  subjects  of  the  re- 
gular governments.  Until  the  close  of  the  rains 
and  the  faH  of  the  rivers,  their  horses  were  care- 
fully trained,  to  prepare  them  for  long  marches 
and  hard  "work.  The  rivers  generally  became 
fordable  by  the  close  of  the  Dussera.  The  horses 
were  then  shod,  and  a  leader  of  tried  courage 
and  conduct  having  been  chosen  as  Luhbureea, 
all  that  were  so  inclined  set  forth  on  a  foray  or 
luhbur^  as  it  was  called  in  the  Pindaree  nomen- 
clature. These  parties  latterly  consisted  some- 
times of  several  thousands.  All  were  mounted, 
though  not  equally  well ;  out  of  a  thousand,  the 
proportion  oS  good  cavalry  might  be  400 :  the 
favourite  weapon  was  a  I)amboo  spear,  fhmi 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long;  but,  as  fire^arroa 
were  sometimes  indispensable  for  the  attadc  of 
villages,  it  was  a  rule  that  every  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  man  of  the  fighting  Pindarees  should 
be  armed  with  a  matchlock.  Of  the  remainiii^ 
600,  400  were  usually  common  looteeaSf  indif- 
ferently mounted,  and  armed  with  every  variety 
of  weapon ;  and  the  rest  slaves,  attendants,  and 
camp  followers,  mounted  on  tattoos  or  wild 
ponies,  and  keeping  up  with  the  luhbur  in  the 
best  manner  they  could.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  .body  so  constituted,  and  moving  without 
camp-equipage  of  any  kind,  should  traverse  the 
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whole  of  India  in  defiance  of  the  most  active  pur- 
suit by  regular  troops  along  the  same  line  of 
march :  indeed,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
spread  their  devastations  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Peshwa's  and  of  the  Nizam's  ter- 
ritoriesy  over  an  extent  of  not  less  than  seven 
d^rees  of  latitude  from  the  Nerbudda,  baffled 
every  attempt  to  interrupt  or  overtake  them. 
The  cruelties  they  perpetrated  were  beyond 
belief.  As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
more  than  a  few  hours  on  the  same  spot,  the  ut- 
most despatch  was  necessary  in  rifling  any  towns 
or  villages  into  which  they  could  force  an  en- 
trance ;  every  one  whose  appearance  indicated 
the  probability  of  his  possessing  money,  was  im- 
mediately put  to  the  most  horrid  torture  ^,  till  he 
either  pointed  out  his  hoard,  or  died  under  the 
infliction.  Nothing  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of 
Pindaree  lust  or  avarice ;  it  was  their  common 
practice  to  bum  and  destroy  what  could  not  be 
carried  away ;  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  barbarity, 

*  A  favourite  mode  of  compuUion  with  them  was,  to  put 
bot  aihem  into  a  bag,  which  they  tied  over  the  mouth  and 
DOfttrib  of  their  victim,  whom  they  then  thumped  on  tha 
hack  till  he  inhaled  the  aahes.  The  effect  on  the  lungt  of 
the  tuflTerer  waa  such,  thai  few  long  survived  the  operatioo. 
Another  common  mode  was,  to  throw  the  victim  on  his 
hack,  and  place  a  plank  or  heam  across  his  chest,  on  which 
two  people  pressed  with  their  whole  weight. 
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to  ravish  and  murder  women  and  children,  mkkr 
the  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  parents. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pia* 
darees  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  thdr  devas- 
tations  were  not  carried  to  so  great  a  dbtance 
as  afterwards,  when  they  b^an  to  feel  their 
strength,  and  when  the  desolation  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  or  its  submission  to  the  Itwj 
of  contributions  on  the  condition  of  exemption^ 
made  it  requisite  to  push  their  expeditions  to  a 
distance,  in  order  to  make  them  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive.  With  the  fiiiits  of  these  expeditioM^ 
the  chiefs  were,  from  the  first,  enabled  to  keep 
tc^ether  a  large  military  force  without  much  ter* 
ritorial  revenue ;  and  to  offer  the  occasional  seirw 
vices  of  a  part  of  their  strength  to  Sindheea,. 
Holkur,  and  other  neighbouring  chieftains,  at  m 
cheaper  rate  than  the  same  amount  of  assistance 
was  elsewhere  {mxnirable.  By  means  of  further 
assignments  obtained  in  recompense  for  such  ser* 
vices,  and  of  conquests  made  by  the  bands  thus 
kept  together  upon  the  Grassea  (aboriginal)  Rajas» 
in  the  mountains  bordering  the  Nerbudda,  who 
had  never  yet  submitted  to  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Pindaree  chiefs  gradually  extended  their  in- 
fluence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reputation 
of  these  successes  brought  additional  swarms  of 
adventurers  to  their  standard. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  two  chiefr  Heeroo 
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and  Buran  died,  either  in  the  course  of  nature,  or 
bj  violent  means,  tbe  one  at  N%poor,  and  the 
other  at  Aseergurh.  Both  iefl  sons  ;  the  former, 
Dost  Mohummed  and  VV^il  Mohumnied;  the 
latter,  the  two  Rajuns ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
some  time  that  these  individuals  succeeded  to  odj 
part  of  their  fathers'  influence :  the  pre-eminence 
devolved,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  other  Sir- 
dars, according  to  their  reputation  and  abilitj 
as  leaders.  Kureem  Khan,  a  Holkur-shahee  Pin- 
dara,  was  the  first  who  rose  to  consequence  after 
the  death  of  the  brothers  ;  indeed,  he  was  not  al- 
together free  from  suspicion  of  haTing  procured 
the  death  of  Burun  at  Aseergurh«  Kureem  was 
an  active,  bold,  and  ambitious  adventurer,  suiB- 
ciently  devoid  of  principle  to  profit  by  the  po- 
litics of  the  time.  He  commenced  his  career 
by  joining  the  rising  fortunes  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkur,  with  a  considerable  party  of  followers, 
pledged  to  consider  their  own  and  their  leader  s 
int4*re8t  as  inseparable.  His  services  proved  va- 
luable to  Holkur,  and  were  suitably  rewarded. 
A  short  time  after,  he  was  bouglit  over  by  8ind- 
beea,  who  gave  him  tbe  title  of  Nuwab,  and 
several  assignments  of  land  in  the  vaUey,  and 
atiove  the  ghdts  of  the  Nerbudda  :  thenceforth  he 
called  himself  a  Sindheea-shahce  Pindara,  though 
in*  was  frequently  found  in  arms  against  the  ad- 
herents of  his  nominal  su|)erior.     He  enlaiged  hb 
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possessions  by  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Bhopdl^  and  in  the  contests  of  this  state  with 
the  Bhoosla.  After  worsting  the  latter,  he  ex- 
cited a  civil  war  in  Bhopil ;  and  giving  his  siq>- 
port  to  one  party,  was  very  near  establishing  his 
authority  over  the  whole  principality ;  but  the 
state  was  saved  by  the  personal  courage  and  con- 
duct of  Wuzeer  Mohiunmed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dost  Mohummed,  the  son  of  Heeroo,  who  Aegan 
about  that  time  to  rise  into  notice  as  a  rival  of 
Kureem.  During  the  prosecution  of  this  ambi- 
tious course  of  self-aggrandisement,  there  was 
never  any  intermission  of  the  systematic  pre- 
datory expeditions,  that  still  formed  one  of  the 
main  resources  by  which  the  chieftains  main- 
tained their  military  power.  Sindheea  himsdf, 
the  Bhoosla  Raja,  and  the  Hindoo  chiefe  of  Bon- 
delkhund,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  their 
depredations  at  this  period  *. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  Mahratta  empire 
consequent  upon  the  war  with  the  British,  Knreem 
Khan  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  seise 
on  some  possessions  bf  Sindheea  and  of  the  Pdsh- 
wa's  jageerdars  in  Malwa;  insomuch,  that  after 

*  The  tolerance  of  this  practice  may,  in  part,  be  accoimtad 
for  by  the  recollection,  that  a  predatory  inroad  is  not  consi- 
dered derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Mahratta  governmenl, 
which  avowedly  regards  rapine  as  a  legitimate  resource  of 
the  stale. 
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the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  the  year  1806,  he 
was  in  the  occupation  of  a  territory  of  not  less 
than  eleven  pergunnas,  whereof  the  principal  were 
Bairsea,  Ashta,  Shujawulpoor,  Sarungpoor,  Idia- 
wur»  and  Sehoree,  above  the  ghats  of  the  Nerbud- 
da,  together  with  Sutwas,  Chipaneer,  and  other 
places  within  the  valley.  His  annual  land-reve- 
nue from  this  territory  exceeded  fifteen  lack  of 
rupees,  besides  compensations  for  immunity  from 
plunder,  which  he  levied  on  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rajas  and  chiefs.  He  had  also  built 
himself  a  fort  in  the  part  of  his  territory  acquired 
from  Bhopal,  which  was  called,  after  him,  Kureem- 
gurh.  His  power  was  now  at  the  height;  for 
though  there  were  several  Pindaree  leaders  who 
had  never  joined  his  standard,  and  who  even 
affected  a  rivalry  for  the  supremacy  he  had  arro- 
gated ;  still  there  were  none  whose  means  or  in- 
fluence at  all  approximated  to  those  of  Kureem. 
Though  himself  independent  in  every  respect,  and 
even  an  usurper  upon  Sindheea  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  he  still  affected  to  be  attached  to  that 
chieTs  interest,  and  to  call  himself  a  Sindheea- 
shahee  Pindara,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  retain- 
ing some  claim  to  protection  in  case  of  exigency. 
His  power,  however,  excited  that  prince's  jealousy ; 
and  in  1 806,  very  soon  after  the  settlement  with 
the  En^^h,  Sindheea,  by  the  proffer  of  his  aid  in 
the  reduction  of  a  fort  (that,  for  want  of  artillery. 
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had  long  baffled  the  attacks  o(  Kureem),  inveigled 
the  Pindara  to  an  interview,  at  which  he  seieed 
his  person,  making  a  simultaneous  attack  on  his 
camp,  which  was  completely  plundered.*  Ku- 
reem's  possessions  were  then  quickly  recovered ; 
and,  for  five  years,  he  was  himself  detained  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  Gwalior.  His 
durra,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  broken  up^ 
though  reduced  to  no  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  horse,  by  the  defection  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  sirdars  of  inferior  note ;  who  had  been 
tempted,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  success,  to  unite 
their  interest  with  his.  The  fall  of  this  chiefs 
however,  strengthened  the  durras  of  other  leaders, 
particularly  of  Cheetoo  or  Seetoo,  a  chief  under 
whom  the  two  Rajuns,  sons  of  Burun»  held  a  sobi- 
ordinate  rank,  and  who  had  always  been  the 
avowed  rival  of  Kureem,  though  hitherto  the 
])ower  of  the  latter  had  greatly  preponderated. 
The  party  of  Dost  Mohummed  also  acquired  a 
great  accession  of  strength  by  the  ruin  of  Kureem, 
whose  durra  had  now  little  else  than  plunder  ta 
subsist  upon.  The  search  of  this,  however*  it 
prosecuted  with  considerable  success  under  Kii- 
reem's  deputies,  and  es})eciaUy  one  Namdar  Khan ; 
who  made  l^ndheea's  territories  the  principal  thea- 
tre  of  his  depredations,  in  revenge  for  the  trea- 

^  For  an  account  of  this,  vide  Broughton's  Maliratta  Camp. 
This  officer  was  present,  and  witnessed  the  whole  scene. 
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chery  euiiiloyed  against  his  leader.  In  1811, 
Kureem  jmrchased  JiU  release  from  Sindheea  for 
six  lack  or  rupees,  which  were  punctually  paid 
through  Zalim  Singh  of  Kota.  Returning  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  power,  he  immediately  raised 
freali  levies  of  infantry,  and  invited  the  Pindoree 
chiefs,  who  had  before  followed  his  fortunes,  to 
rally  again  round  his  standard.  lo  a  very  shcnt 
time  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
be  had  formeriy  possessed,  and  laid  hia  plans  to 
eflTect  a  general  combination  of  all  the  Pindarees, 
preparatory  to  an  expedition  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary raoinent.  Even  his  rival  Cheetoo  was  io* 
duccd  to  unite  with  his  durra ;  and  the  Duasera  <£ 
1811  was  celebrated  by  an  assemblage  of  not  leas 
than  2S,(X)0  cavalry  of  all  descriptions,  besides 
several  battalions  of  infantry  newly  raised  for  the 
purpose.  Kureem  proposed  to  lead  this  force  im- 
mediately  against  Nagpoor.  the  weakness  of  which 
was  notorious  to  all  the  Pindarecs,  whose  detached 
INUtics  had,  a  short  time  before,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying off  a  coDiuderable  booty  from  a  suburb  of 
the  dty  itself.  The  Bhooala  state  had  fortunately 
won  over  Cheetoo  by  the  recent  grant  of  const- 
deraUe  jageerson  tbcNcrbudda.  He  accturdingly 
opposed  the  prqject,  and  retired  with  his  durra  in 
discontent. 

This  division  proved  the  ruin  of  Kureem ;  for 
having  a  second  time  awakened  Sindhcea's  jra- 
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lousy 9  JuggooBapoo,  one  of  Sindheea's  principal  offi* 
cei^9  was  sent  against  him  with  as  lai^  a  force  as 
could  be  collected,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of 
some  battalions  of  Holkiu*.  There  is  reascm  to 
believe  that  this  enterprise  was  invited  by  CheetoOt 
who  feared  the  consequences  of  having  thwarted  the 
designs  of  Kureem  m  respect  to  Nagpoor;  at  aU 
events,  he  was  the  main  instrument  of  its  sucoess» 
and  the  person  who  derived  the  greatest  advan- 
tages ;  the  major  part  of  his  late  rival's  possessions 
being  allotted  by  Sindheea  as  his  share  of  the  spoiL 
Kureem,  expecting  from  Cheetoo  at  least  neutral- 
ity and  indifference  to  his  fate,  advanced  boldly 
to  encounter  Ju^oo  Bapoo.  His  rival,  however, 
took  an  active  part  against  him,  so  that  he  was 
completely  defeated  near  Munohur-Thana,  and 
obliged  to  fly,  with  a  few  adherents,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Ameer  Khan,  beyond  the 
Chumbul.  The  strong  representations  of  Sindheea 
and  Holkur  obliged  the  Patau  chief  to  place  him 
in  a  kind  of  restraint,  in  which  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  1816.  His  durra  again  declined  to  a 
secondary  condition  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Cheetoo,  at  whose  cantonment  of  Nemawur,  on 
the  Nerbudda,  not  less  than  15,000  horse  now 
annually  assembled  at  the  Dussera  festival,  to  issue 
forth  under  a  leader  of  his  nomination,  in  what- 
ever direction  he  might  prescribe. 

In  1814,  the  following  was  supiK)sed  to  be  the 
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relative  strength  of  the  Pindaree  durras :  Cheetoo 
6000  good  horse ;  total  of  aU  descriptions  about 
lOyOOO,  exclusive  of  the  Holkur-shahee  Pindarees, 
mustering   from   4    to  5000  more^  who  latterly 
attached  themselves  chiefly  to  his  standard.     The 
remains  of  Kureem's  durra  amounted  to  2000  good 
horse ;  total  of  every  description,  at  least  4000. 
Under  Dost  Mohummed  6000,  with  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  best  quality  ;  this  chief  held  consi- 
derable jageers  above  the  ghats  of  the  Nerbudda, 
and  usually  cantoned   in  the   Bhopal   territory. 
There  were,  moreover,  at  least  6  or  8000  horse 
under  independent  leaders  of  inferior  note,  who 
joined  one  or  other  of  the  superior  chiefs,  as  occa- 
sion suited.     The  party  that  penetrated  into  the 
district  of  Mirzapoor  through  Rewa  was  of  the 
durra  of  Dost  Mohummed,  who  planned  the  expe- 
dition a  short  time  before  the  second  fall  of  Ku- 
reem.     It  was  led  by  Fazil  Khan ;  and,  turning 
east  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  Mirzapoor  frontier, 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gya,  and  then 
disappeared  up  the  course  of  the  Soane,  on  its 
way  back  to  Malwa  by  the  Chandya  Gh&t,  before 
a  single  soldier  from  any  British  cantonment  could 
come  up  with  its  track.     Such  was  the  anomaloiis 
and  undefinaUe  power  that  bad  grown  up  into 
consequence  out  of  the  political  arrangements  of 
1805-6.     Its  leading  feature  was  hostility  to  all 
regular  governments,  and  of  course  most  particu- 
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larly  to  ourselves  and  our  allies,  whose  territories 
offered  the  richest  booty.  The  existence  of  these 
hordes  imposed  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  south-west  fix^ntier 
of  the  Bengal  presidency  ;  while,  for  the  security 
of  the  Dukhun,  the  subsidiary  forces  of  the  Ni« 
zam  and  Peshwa  were  annually  obUged  to  move 
to  the  northern  frontier  of  then*  respective  terri- 
tories ;  notwithstanding  which  precautions,  the 
dominions  of  those  states  were  continually  pene* 
trated  and  overrun. 

Ameer  Khan  and  Mohummed-shah  Khan,  the 
two  Patau  chiefs,  who  were  rising  into  a  similar 
and  equally  formidable  pre-eminence,  commanded 
forces  of  a  very  different  description  from  those  of 
the  Pindaree  chiefs,  though  actuated  by  the  same 
predatory  spirit :  each  of  them,  besides  horse,  had 
large  bodies  of  infantry  and  several  guns.  Mo- 
hummed-«hah  Khan's  infantry  were  the  old  batta^^ 
lions  of  Tukojee  Holkur,  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
India  not  under  the  actual  command  of  European 
officers.  Ameer  Khan's  were  scarcely  inferior. 
The  cavalry  were  besides  paid  by  the  month,  in- 
stead of  living  avowedly  on  plunder  alone,  like 
the  Pindarees.  Indeed,  the  grand  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  was,  that  the  Patans  were 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on 
governments  and  powerful  chiefs:  to  this  end, 
their  force  moved  about  with  the  materials  of 
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giilar  battles  and  sieges,  so  as  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  princes  and  men  in  power,  extorting  contribu- 
tions and  other  advantages  from  them»  by  such 
intimidation  as  an  efficient  army  only  could  im- 
press. The  object  of  tlie  Pindarees,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  general  rapine ;  they  preyed  upon  the 
population  at  large,  without  arresting  an  ability 
to  cope  with  the  governments;  their  form  and 
constitution,  therefore,  were  framed  with  a  view 
to  this  exclusive  purpose. 

Rajpootana  was  the  principal  field  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  s|)ecies  of  depredation  practised  by 
the  Patau  leaders.  The  nature  of  the  princitiali- 
ties  of  that  tract,  each  of  which  was  a  petty  feodal 
government,  at  war  with  its  neighbours  and  with 
its  own  vassab,  seemed  to  mark  it  out  as  their 
destined  prey.  Nor  was  it  a  new  game  that  they 
were  playing  in  that  quarter ;  they  merely  follow- 
ed up  what  Sindheea  and  Ilolkur  had  long  been 
habitually  pursuing.  Indc^,  although  the  objects 
of  the  Patau  chiefs  were  wholly  personal,  and 
prosecuted  with  |ierfect  independence  of  each  other, 
still  they  represented  the  Holkiu*  interest  in  the 
country,  and  had  introduced  their  forces  under 
sanction  of  that  name.  The  very  means  they  pos- 
sessed, viz.  the  artillery  and  regular  battalionst 
had  belonged  to  the  Holkur  family,  though  now 
employed  in  supporting  and  estatilishing  an  interest 
virtually  distinct. 
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Notwithstanding  this  virtual  independence  of 
the  Patans,  Sindheea  did  not  leave  them  in  the 
undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  contributions  and 
other  advantages  to  be  extorted  from  Rajpootana. 
A  division  of  his  army,  under  Bapoo  Sindheea  lay 
at  Ajmeer,  acting  precisely  on  the  principles  of 
the  Patans,  and  living  on  the  plunder  it  ^  could 
exact  from  Jypoor  and  Joudhpoor.  Another  fi3roe 
was  stationed  in  the  Oodeepoor  territory,  encroadi- 
ing  on  the  power  and  possessions  of  the  Raja  there, 
and  devastating  the  country.  The  Rajpoots,  how- 
ever, were  considerably  more  jealous  of  Sindheea's 
apparently  consolidated  power  than  of  the  Patan 
chiefs  ;  whose  very  loose  connexion  with  the  Hoi- 
kur  family  gave  them  the  character  of  mercena- 
ries, that,  for  objects  of  private  interest,  might 
be  hired  and  discharged  at  pleasure.  Thus  in 
1 809,  when  Sindheea  seemed  to  meditate  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Joudhpoor  territory  with  a  very  consi- 
derable force,  the  Raja  called  in  Mohummed-Shah 
Khan,  and  took  his  army  into  pay  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  the  attack. 

This  facility  of  transferring  their  services  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  views,  gave  the  Patan 
chiefs  the  further  advantage  over  Sindheea  and  his 
commanders,  of  a  pretext  and  power  to  interfere 
in  the  passing  intrigues  amongst  the  Rajpocyts 
themselves,  and  to  become  partisans  of  the  several 
factions,  from  each  of  which  they  took  care  to 
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reap  some  peraonal  advantage.    Bo  long  afl  thej 
had  the  prospect  of  such  recompense,  they  were 
not  over  scrupulous  of  the  means  of  eanung  it. 
Ameer  Khan  twice  sold  his  services  for  the  trea- 
cherous assassination  of  obnoxious  persons,  and 
accomplished  his  purpose,  on  both  occasions,  at  con- 
ferences iield  under  the  most  solemn  guarantees. 
This  chief  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Patau  interest.     His   views   of  ambition   were, 
however,  not  confined  to  Ri^pootana  until  18h4; 
when,  finding  from  the  activity  of  our  pcepanu 
tions,  whenever  he  seoned  to  be  meditating  an 
enterprize  against  the  Bhoosta,  that  we  were  m. 
solved  to  prevent  his  aggrandisement  in  that  quar- 
ter, he  moved  from  Malwa  across  the  Chumbol 
towards  Rajpootana ;  and  having  strengthened  his 
interest  at  the  durbar  of  Holkur  (then  held  at 
Rampoora-Bhanpoora),    took  upon  himself  the 
supreme  management  of  the  Patau  forces  and  in- 
terests.   Mohimfmned-Shah  Khan,  Jumsheed  Khan, 
and  the  other  sirdars,  agreed  to  act  in  subordina- 
tion to  him.     The  former  of  these  dying  about 
the  end  of  1814,  the  troops  he  had  commanded 
becanie  incorporated  with  those  under  the  personal 
command  of  Ameer  Khan.     This  military  adven- 
turer was  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  at 
least  30,000  horse  and  foot,  furnished  with  an 
artillery  well  manned  and  served  ;  yet  he  had  no 
claim  to  be   recognised  as  a  substantive  power; 

r  2 
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though^  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  of  the  regular 
governments  could  fairly  be  held  responsible  for 
his  acts.  The  field  of  his  operations  lay,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  in  a  quarter  where  there  was  every 
likelihood  of  his  coming  ere  long  into  contact  with 
the  British  government,  or  with  those  under  its^ 
protection. 

Against  this  power,  as  well  as  the  Pindarees, 
we  were  obliged  to  be  continually  armed,  and  on 
the  alert.  The  want  of  any  determinate  territory 
or  home,  or  of  any  other  stake  to  be  hazarded  by 
the  first  act  of  hostility,  left  us  entirely  without 
security  for  their  peaceable  demeanour ;  there 
was  nothing  to  restrain  them  but  mere  motives  of 
convenience,  and  the  sense  that  the  calculation  o£ 
the  chances  of  success  was  against  them.  This, 
however,  was  the  result  of  continual  and  most 
expensive  preparation, — the  necessity  of  which  was 
a  part  of  the  evil  that  required  a  remedy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Central  India  at  the 
banning  of  the  year  1814.  The  events  which 
led  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  year  1817.-18 
will  be  traced  through  the  intermediate  period, 
with  as  much  conciseness  as  may  be  found  con- 
sistent with  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  distinct 
view  of  the  origin  of  those  occurrences,  and  the 
share  which  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment may  have  had  in  producing  them. 
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Before,  however,  entering  on  this  narrative, 
it  will  \)e  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Goorkha  government  of 
Nipal,  with  which  negotiations  had  been  some 
time  pending  when  Lord  Hastings  arrived  in 
India. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  NIPAL  WAR. 

Rise  and  Policy  of  the  Goorkha  Nation— Prithee  Nurayun 
Sah— Run  Buhadur— Account  of  the  Turaee — Border 
disputes— Sarun  frontier— Gourukpoor  ditto— Bootwul 
ease— Proceedings  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  and  Lord  Minto^ 
Further  aggressions  of  the  NipMese— Occupation  of  22 
Villages  of  Sarun — Appointment  of  Commissioiier»^ 
Result  of  investigation — Resolution  of  Government  thereon 
—and  of  the  Goorkha  Court — Occupation  of  Bootwul  by 
the  British — ^Treacherous  atUck  and  murder  of  the  Police- 
officers  sutioned  there— Conduct  of  the  Nipalese  on  other 
parts  of  the  frontier. 

The  state  of  Nip^  has  purposely  been  reserved 
for  separate  mention,  both  because  its  situation 
and  the  circumstances  which  brought  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  British  government  have  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  states  and  powers  of  central 
India,  and  because  the  conduct  of  this  nation, 
which  made  war  inevitable,  even  before  Lord 
Hastings  had  set  foot  in  the  country,  requires 
more  specific  explanation  than  suited  the  cursory 
view  of  the  condition  of  other  powers  taken  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 
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It  is  foreign  to  our  design  to  attempt  any  con- 
sistent relation  of  the  means  and  gradations  by 
which  the  Goorkhas  had  risen  to  power,  in  the 
Imountainous  tract  stretching  between  the  plains  of 
Hindoostan  and  the  high  lands  of  Tartary  and 
Tibet.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  Lord  Hastings 
took  charge  of  the  supreme  government,  he  found 
their  dominion  to  extend  as  far  as  the  river  Teesta 
to  the  east,  and  westward  to  the  Sutlej ;  so  that 
this  nation  was  then  in  actual  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  strong  coimtry  which  skirts  the 
northern  frontier  of  Hindoostan. 

This  extent  of  dominion  had  been  acquired  en- 
tirely during  the  last  fifty  years,  by  the  systematic 
prosecution  of  a  policy  likened  by  the  Goorkhas 
themselves,  and  not  inaptly  so,  to  that  which  had 
gained  for  us  the  empire  of  Hindoostan.  The  hill 
Rajas,  whom  they  had  successively  conquered  and 
displaced,  were  mere  ignorant,  selfish  tyrants,  on 
bad  terms  with  their  subjects  and  neighbours,  but 
most  of  all,  with  their  own  relations.  Thus,  while 
there  was  amongst  them  no  principle  of  combi- 
nation for  mutual  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  not  one  of  the  petty  principalities  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  or  united  within  itself  to  be  capa- 
ble of  substantial  resistance. 

The  Goorkha  chiefs  were  at  all  times  as  ready 
to  apply  the  influence*  of  intrigue  as  open 
force,  and  could  well  combine  both  for  the  pro- 
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ecution  of  their  ends.  They  had  a  r^ular  army, 
obedient  to  its  officers,  and  the  whole  in  proper 
subordination  to  the  state.  This  was  always 
available  to  the  M'eaker  party  upon  conditions, 
and  the  frequent  internal  dissensions  of  the  Rajas» 
which  successively  came  to  form  the  Goorkha 
frontier,  never  failed  to  produce  the  invitation. 

Prithee  Nurayun  Sah  has  the  merit  of  establish* 
ing  the  system  which  raised  this  nation  to  power. 
Taught  by  the  example  of  our  early  victories  in 
Bengal,  he  armed  and  disciplined  a  body  of  troops 
after  the  English  fashion  ;  and  after  a  strug^e 
of  more  than  ten  years,  finally  subjugated  the 
valley  of  Nipal  by  their  means  in  1768.  The 
Moorshedabad  Nuwab  (Kasim  Ulee  Khan)  at- 
tempted to  interfere  in  1762-3,  but  sustained 
a  signal  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Mukwanpoor ; 
and  the  British  government  was  not  more  success- 
ful in  an  effort  made  some  years  after  to  succour  the 
last  of  the  Sooruj  Bunsee  dynasty,  who  reigned  at 
Katmandoo.* 

*  The  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Golding,  the  commercial  agent  at  Betia,  who  feared 
that  the  success  of  the  Goorkhas  would  ruin  the  trade  he 
before  carried  on  with  Nip^l :  it  had  been  interrupted  for  three 
or  four  years  in  consequence  of  the  subjugation  of  Mukwanpoor. 
Major  Kinlocit  commanded  (he  party  destined  for  the  relief  of 
the  Nipal  Raja.  He  was  a  good  officer ;  but  advanced  into  the 
hills  a  month  at  least  too  early  (in  October  1767),  and  had  not 
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Prithee  Nurayun  dying  in  177I»  his  son  Singh 
Purtap,  and,  in  1775,  his  grandson  Run  Bahadur 
came  successively  to  the  throne ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  an  infant,  Buhadur  Sah,  another  son  of 
Prithee  Nurayun,  struggled  long  with  his  brother  s 
widow  for  the  regency.  Her  death  at  last  gave  him 
the  ascendancy,  which  he  kept  till  1795;  when 
Run  Buhadur  came  of  age,  and  forcibly  assumed 
the  sceptre  to  the  destruction  of  his  uncle. 

Run  Buhadur,  proving  a  tyrant,  was  expelled 
in  1 800,  and  took  refuge  for  a  time  at  Bunarus. 
In  the  interval  of  his  exile,  the  Bengal  govern* 
ment  established  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
ruling  faction ;  and  Captain  Knox  was  sent  re* 
sident  to  Katmandoo  in  1802.  Colonel  Kiric- 
patrick  had  before  been  employed  on  a  mission 
to  that  capital  by  Lord  ComwaDis,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  without  eflecting  any  thing ;  and 
the  same  jealousy  of  the  object  with  which  the 
connexion    was   sought   by  us  being  stiU  alive, 

luength  mough  to  etublUh  m  chain  of  dep^>u  to  Mcure  his 
communication  with  the  pUint ;  consequently,  having  pene- 
trated to  llurcehurpoor,  he  was  detained  there  by  a  nulla,  not 
fordabic,  and  the  bridge  and  raft  he  constructed  wese  carried 
away  af\er  a  fall  of  rain,  which  swelled  the  torrent  unnatn* 
rally.  The  delay  thus  experienced  exhausted  bis  supplies, 
and  produced  sickness  ;  so  that«  finally,  be  was  obliged  to 
return  early  in  December, — the  tinoe  when,  properly,  be  should 
have  set  out. 
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Captain  Knox  was  recalled,  and  the  connexion 
broken  off  in  1804. 

Run  Buhadur  left  Bunarus,  and  was  received 
again  with  open  arms  by  his  subjects  of  Kat« 
mandoo,  soon  after  Captain  Knox's  recall ;  but  his 
disposition  proved  to  be  incorrigibly  tjrrannical : 
his  bad  propensities  had  been  exasperated  rather 
than  chastened  by  adversity,  and  by  the  restraints 
of  a  residence  within  the  British  frontier.     The 
principal  people  of  the  court  therefore,  who  found 
themselves  the  objects  of  a  revengeful  persecution, 
a  second  time  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Raja,    which  was  brought  to   a  desperate  issue 
prematurely.      The    conspirators,    having  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  were  betrayed, 
suddenly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Raja's  half  brother, 
rushed  forward  and  cut  Run  Buhadur  down  nearly 
to  the  middle  by  a  blow  of  his  koka,*  as  he  sat 
in    full  durbar  in    1805.      A  barbarous  affray 
followed,  in  which  the  brother  was  himself  slain 
with  most  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  the 
royal  family  was  nearly  extinguished.     An  infant 
son  of  Run  Buhadur's   was,  however,  with  diffi- 
culty  secreted  in   the  women's  apartments,  and 
thus  saved  from   the  massacre  by  Bheem  Sein 
Thapa,  who  proclaimed  him  a  few  days  after,  by 

*  The  koka  is  a  short  but  heavy  sword,  the  edge  of  which 
is  on  the  inner  side,  like  that  of  a  scythe. 
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the  iflune  of  Kiunnan  Jodh  Bikrum  Sah,  and  who, 
by    his  influence  with   the   regent-mother,  8iu> 
ceeded  in  introducing   himself  to  a  large  share 
in   the   government.     The  Raja  was  still  in  his 
minority  when  the  war  broke  out  with  the  Briti^ ; 
and  the   power  of  the  state  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy,  composed  of  the  highest  military 
officers,  with  whom  were  associated  some  of  the 
Raja's    distant  relations,    and   some   Brahmins. 
The    Panren,  or  Pandees,  were  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  which  had  expelled  Run  Buhadur,  in 
1 800,  but  on  that  chiefs  return,  they  were  for  the 
most  {Hut  cut  off  or  ex{)atriated;  and  since  then 
the   Tha^ms   had   acquired    the    paramount  au- 
thority.    Bhecm  Sein  Thapa,  who  assumed  and 
still  uses  the  English  title  of  General,   had  the 
])rincipal  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  capital     He 
was  the  son  of  a  chief  named  Kajee  Umur  Singh 
Thapa,  governor  of  Palpa  on  the  Crourukhpoor 
frontier,  and  who  died  in  October  1814. 
•  All  the  territory  held  by  the  Ooorkhas  west  of  the 
Oogra  had  been  acquired  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  by  the  arms  of  another  Umur  Singh  Thapa ; 
who,  having  been  for  many  years  at  tlie  head  of  a 
successAil  army,  had  clothed  himself  with  a  power, 
which  the  natbnality  of  his  troops  and  his  own 
patriotism   alone    prevented   him    from   making 
independent.     The  terms  on  which   he  stood  to* 
wards  those  who  conducted  affairs  at  Katmandoo, 
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and  the  politics  of  the  court,  generally,  will  be 
better  understood  from  what  we  shall  presently 
have  to  relate:  we  shall  first  state  briefly  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  disputes  which  ultimately 
brought  on  the  war. 

The  whole  range  of  hills  is  skirted  along  its 
southern  base  by  a  magnificent  forest,  chiefly  of 
Sal  trees,  (Shorea  robusta).  The  timber  is  usefiil 
in  ship-building,  though  far  inferior  to  the  teak  of 
Malabar,  and  of  the  Burman  empire.  The  boats, 
however,  which  navigate  the  upper  Ganges,  and 
the  beams  and  rafters  for  building  throughout 
Hindoostan,  even  down  to  Calcutta,  are  almost 
exclusively  made  of  it.  The  forest  therefore  is 
valuable* ;  it  abounds  in  elephants,  which  are 
chiefly  prized  for  their  teeth,  the  animals  being 
less  fit  for  carriage,  and  in  other  respects  greatly 
inferior  to  what  are  caught  at  Chittagong,  Ceylon, 
and  in  the  countries  nearer  the  Line.  Beyond  the 
forest,  towards  Hindoostan,  is  an  open  plain,  called 
the  Turaee  or  Tereeana,  which  is  chiefly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  fine  pasture  it  yields  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  periodical 
hot  wind:)  entirely  destroy  the  herbage  of  the  more 
southern  regions.  The  bunjaree  bullocks  from 
Malwa,  and  even  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 

*  It  is  a  i>aying  of  the  Goorkhas,  that  every  tree  is  a  mine 
of  gold. 
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Diikhun,  come  here  to  graze  in  those  months ; 
and  the  Kahchurace,  or  pasturngc-rate,  levied  by  ^ 
the  border  Zemindars,  is  a  very  productive  branch 
of  their  revenue. 

Tlie  soil  of  the  Turaee  is  for  the  most  {lart  ex- 
tremely rich ;  and  though  the  numlier  of  wild 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  an<l  buffaloes  that  find 
sheltAT  in  the  adjoining  ff>rest,  makes  it  very  un- 
certain whether  the  hustuindman  will  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  tillage,  cultivation  has  nevertheless 
made  rapid  advances  there.  The  insalubrity  of 
the  climate  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year, 
prevents  the  establishment  of  any  considerable 
towns  in  the  tract.  The  jxipulation  is,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part  migratoiy ;  the  several  classes  re- 
tiring either  into  the  hills,  or  to  a  distance  in  the 
plains,  when  the  unhealthy  season  commences. 
There  are  ruins,  however,  at  Sumroun,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Turaee,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  at  some  former  ))eriod,  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  province  was  situated  there,  and 
tliat  the  tract  therefore  was  not  always  so  un- 
healthy as  it  is  now  deeiried ;  but  nothing  satis- 
factory on  this  head  has  yet  lieen  ascertained. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  country  with- 
in the  hills  and  on  the  borders  has  been  divi- 
ded aiuong-Kt  )x^ty  Hindoo  Rajas,  and  the  forest 
nnd  Turaee  have  naturally  lieen  a  perpetual 
lione  of  contention    to   them ;    a   chieftain  |io»- 
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sessing  fastnesses  in  the  hills  could  always  en- 
force contributions,  by  issuing  thence  and  car- 
rying off  booty  from  those  who  hesitated  to 
comply.  Hence  every  hill  Raja  had  a  sweep  of 
the  forest  and  low  country  attached  to  his  estate, 
and  this  he  was  continually  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend, either  by  intrigue,  or  by  violence,  or  by  any 
means  that  presented.  The  superior  wealth  and 
greater  number  of  followers  at  the  command  ct 
some  of  the  Rajas  of  the  plains,  enabled  th^n 
occasionally  to  penetrate  and  reduce  to  subjection 
a  hill  neighbour ;  but  ordinarily,  such  enterprizes 
were  beyond  their  skill  or  resolm^es ;  and  the 
border-war  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
in  their  respective  families. 

Neither  Ukbur  nor  any  of  his  descendants  on 
the  throne  of  Dehlee  made  any  attempt  to  add 
the  tract  of  hills  to  the  Moghul  empire ;  its  re- 
venue was  not  an  object  of  cupidity,  nor  was  its 
population   siifficiently   formidable   to  make  the 
subjugation  of  the  coimtry  necessary  as  an  act  o£ 
political  precaution.     The  Rajas  of  the  plains,  od 
the  other  hand,  though  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  Moosulman  yoke,  retained   their  territories, 
and  became  tributaries  of  the  empire ;  which  did 
not  prevent  their  prosecuting  their  hereditary  feuds 
with  their  neighbours  in  the  hills,  in  the  same 
manner  as  heretofore.     The  Moghul  officers,  not 
sorry  to  see  a  powerful  vassal  weakened,  would 
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sometimes  foment  these  disputes,  and  make 
grants  of  their  tributary's  lands  in  the  plains,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  a  hill  Raja  ;  whose  name 
would  thus  be  added  to  the  list  of  sutgects.  Or- 
dinarily, however,  the  Soobas  did  not  interfore  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  remote 
tract.  The  Rajas,  therefore,  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  pursue  their  old  system ;  and  such 
continued  to  be  the  state  of  this  frontier,  until 
the  low  countries  fell  under  the  British  dominion, 
and  the  hills  were  gradually  overrun  by  the 
NipiUeae,  and  consolidated  by  them  into  me 
sovereignty. 

The  British  government,  assimilating  Its  con- 
duct to  that  of  its  predecessors,  flid  not  inteHere 
with  the  possessions  of  the  Rajas  in  the  {dains ; 
)iut  contented  itself  with  a  money-tribute,  or  at 
leaxt  with  a  composition  for  the  right!  asserted  by 
the  Moghuls,  which  becoming  fixed  in  amount  at 
the  pi-rpetual  settlement,  may  be  so  described. 

The  Goorkhas,  on  the  other  hand,  as  each 
Raja  in  the  hills  successively  fell  befiwe  them, 
exterminated  the  family ;  and,  becoming  heir  to 
all  its  possessions,  took  up  likewise  the  M  Raja's 
daims  uid  contests  ifilh  his  netghboura.  lIUs 
brought  them  into  contact  with  our  Zeraindan, 
who  were,  of  course,  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  such  an  enemy,  and  general^ 
therefore  had  to  resign  the  object  in  diqwie ;  for. 


W  cArs»:s  or  the  xifal  wae. 


unless  wben  the  encroaftimem  vss  gmsm  and 
e»^  of  prooC  it  was  rain  to  hope  to  intoest  the 
British  gorenunent  in  their  lEkTiiKr.  That  g|D* 
Tvnunent  wasw  in  the  &r^  riaee*  no  loser  br  the 
osorpatioD.  for  the  public  rereniie  was  fblhr  ae- 
cofed  br  the  pispetiiLil  s^ettSetnent^  amd  bjr  the 
increasied  value  ct*  the  entire  estate  against  anj 
kisi>  from  3  partbi  a^^^ss^jc  Moieorer*  it  ww^ 
oo  principle*  dsscrustful  oif  the  pvetensioiis  of -its 
own  subjects  which  were  gezksalhr  csagpiaicd  ; 
while  it  regarded  the  Goi:7rkha  natim  as  a  wdL 
dbpased  oesghbocr,  wh^xn  it  was  desbahle  to  con- 
ciliate; hexiee  an  injured  Rajia  of  the  pfaias  wmld 
seldran  sorceed  in  proctmo^  anj  powcrfol  sap* 
port  to  fats  cattse,  imle?&.  xs  abe^re  KAeefTedL  Ae 
case  were  rerr  iherant.  when  the  Goofkha»  wmld 


It  win  be  proper  to  i£hc$trate  this  riew  bw 
appeal  to  hcts :  and  the  «&pixtes  »jb  the  S 
&xttier,  one  of*  the  mfun  ofttfise^  oi  the  war^ 
a  ease  stnxxghr  m  pi:ciit. 

The  Raja  oi  Onxznponzcu  wb>  re»&»  at 
was  perpetxtaSSr  at  wsr  with  the  Raja  *jf  Jh 
piwr  withizi  the  hSfcs.  6x  didSfretK  portdjois  of  Ae 
Tazaee :  and  affinxiirst  ocher  5oarce!S  of  dbpoicw 
each  of  them  kid  pceten^^ojoss  ta  so^reres^iTBtT  over 
paort  of  a  IVrgona  caSed  Smnrgozi..  toe  saiar  ia 
■laih  the  ndcms  beiixe  aQaded  to  are  sitaaied. 
We  shal  endnTuwr  lo  ea^pbin  the 
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or  thU  dispute  with  some  minuteness,  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  tedious. 

The  Mukwanpoor  family  granted  Roteebut 
and  Puchroutee.  two  tuppas  (sub-divisions)  of  the 
above  Perguna,  in  Jageer  to  Ubdoollah  Beg,  a  Moo- 
sulrnan.  who  had  influence  enough  with  the  Moor- 
sliedahad  family  to  get  there  a  confirniation  of  the 
tenun-  by  the  Nazim.  The  Betia  Raja,  who  had 
rlainis  on  the  tract,  and  was,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  then  in  )K>9session.  at  first  resisted ;  but 
ill  the  end,  gave  likewise  to  Ubdoollah  a  sunud* 
for  thi-  same  lands.  Thus  was  the  Moosulman  s  te- 
nure secured,  to  whichever  party  the  right  belonged ; 
but  a»  the  Mukwanpoor  grant  was  the  oldest  iu 
dati-,  and  had  been  acknowledged  at  Moorsheda- 
bad.  this  Raja's  title  to  resume  eventually  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  preference.  In  1763,  Prithee 
Nurayun,  having  subdued  the  Mukwanpoor  Raja, 
claiiru-d  to  be  feodal  superior  over  Ubdoollah  ;  and 
resolved,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  conquest, 
to  resume  the  Jageer.  Accordingly,  after  a  year 
or  two,  he  seized  not  only  Ubdoollah 's  lands,  but 
twenty-two  villages  more,  which  he  claimed  to  be 
part  of  Roteehut.  though  not  in  the  Jageerdar's 
(KMsessinn. 

Ubdoollah  fled  to  tlie  En^ish  authorities;  who 
took  up  his  cause,  and  made  hb  injuries  one  pre- 
text for  tlie  derlnration  of  war  issued  prior  to  the 
*  Siiniid.  a  (liTtl  or  (till. 
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advance  of  Major  Kinloch  in  1767.  This  oflBcer, 
having  failed  in  penetrating  into  the  hilk,  was 
desired  to  occupy  the  wh(^e  Turaee,  as  a  means  of 
remunerating  the  British  government  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred.  Ubdoollah  then  claimed  his  Jageer» 
and  Roteehut  and  Puchroutee  were  in  conse- 
quence given  up  to  him.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored with  the  Nipftlese,  they  sent  an  agent  named 
Deenanath  to  claim  the  territory  given  up  to 
UbdooUah  Beg  as  part  of  Mukwanpoor.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  Betia  Raja,  and  a  long  invest^»- 
tion  ensued  ;  when,  upon  the  strength  of  the  first 
deed  of  grant  to  Ubdoollah,  which  was  on  copper, 
and  of  a  date  falling  in  1743,  Mr.  Hastings  finallj 
decided,  in  1781,  that  Roteehut  and  Puchroatee 
beloi^ed  to  Mukwanpoor,  and  were  not  parcel  of 
Betia  or  Chumparun.  While  this  contest  was 
undetermined,  the  Ooorkhas  courted  Ubdocdlahy 
and  promised  to  maintain  him,  for  without  his  help 
their  title  coukl  not  have  been  estabKshed.  After 
it  was  decided,  however,  they  resumed  his  Jageer, 
and  occupied  it  for  themselves.  The  twenty-two 
villages  seized,  on  the  first  invasion  of  theGoorkhas, 
on  f¥e%ence  ctf  their belongingto  Roteehut,  had  never 
been  given  up  either  to  Ubdoollah,  or  to  the  Nipd- 
fc?fle ;  and  no  demand  was  ever  made  for  them.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  time  of  Major  Kihlocfa's 
occupation,  in  Januar}'  1 768,  the  revenue  of  them 
was  unifonuly  collected  as  parcel  of  the  Tuppa  of 
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Nitnnor.or  Noor;  belonging  equally  with  Rouebut 
to  the  Perguna  of  Sumroun,  bat  fidling  in  that  por< 
tioD  of  it  which  was  annexed  to  Chumperun.  At 
the  perpetual  settlement  concluded  by  the  British 
gnvemnient  in  1790,  Nunnor  formed  part  of  the 
lands  for  which  the  Raja  of  Betia  engaged :  and 
thus  the  matter  stood  on  this  frontiertill  1810: 
the  twenty-two  Tillages  continuing  all  the  while 
in  this  Kaja's  possession. 

From  the  above  statement  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
Roteehut.  which  ap|iears  to  have  MigiBaUy  be- 
longed  to  the  Riya  of  the  plains,  was  finally  dis- 
membered from  his  territory,  and  annexed  to  the 
hillB.  by  the  effect  of  the  intrigue  of  the  hill  Raja 
with  UbdooUah  Beg.  It  was  even  more  common, 
however,  for  a  hill  R^  to  become  possessed  of  an 
estate  by  usurpation,  and  then  to  have  his  title 
acknowledged  by  being  permitted  to  engi^{e  for 
the  rerenue.  The  offer  of  an  advance  in  the 
ytariy  rale,  or  a  present  payment  in  cash,  waa 
always  sufficient  to  effect  such  an  arrai^icment 
with  a  temporary  Amil :  and  after  once  |MVfniring 
possesnon,  with  an  acknowledged  title,  all  future 
payments  were  of  course  dependent  on  circum- 
BtancBSi.  and  the  interest  of  the  moment. 

Of  the  confusion  incident   to  this   conduct  in 

native  Amils,  more  than  one  instance  was  broi^t 

to  Ugfat  upon  our  orrupying  the  tenitniy  ceded  by 

the  Nuw^  Vinerr  in    1801.     The   moat  notablt 

V  2 
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was  that  of  the  Raja  of  the  independent  hill  ter- 
ritory of  Palpa,  who  had  contrived  to  possess  him- 
self of  Bootwul,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the 
plains ;  for  the  revenue  of  which  he  accounted  to 
the  Nuwab  \^zeer's  government.  In  like  manner 
the  Groorkhas  themselves  had  usurped  Sheeoraj  on 
the  same  frontier ;  and  they  further  held  two 
Talooks,  called  Tilpoor  and  Bunaeekpoor,  by  the 
same  sufferance ;  professing  to  be  accountable  for 
the  revenue,  though  they  paid  or  not,  according 
to  circvunstances. 

The  Bootwul  case  requires  particular  mention. 
On  our  first  occupying  Gourukpoor,  the  Raja  of 
Palpa's  family  had  been  recently  driven  out  of  the 
fiirther  hills,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Boot- 
wul, which  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  first 
pass.  At  the  settlement  of  the  district  in  1801-2, 
the  Raja  s  manager  engaged  to  us,  as  be  had 
heretofore  done  to  the  Oudh  government,  for  the 
lands  of  Bootwul,  at  a  juma,  or  annual  assessment, 
of  32,000  rupees.  The  Raja  himself  was  then  at 
Katmandoo,  negotiating  alx)ut  his  territory  in  the 
hills.  He  came,  however,  to  the  plains  shortlj 
after,  and  confinned  the  engagement  with  the 
British  Collector,  which  had  l)een  entered  into  by 
his  manager. 

The  Goorkhas  subse(|uently  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Katmandoo,  where  he  was  c*ommitted  to 
prison,  and  in  the  end  put  to  death.     The  family 
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ii))oii  tilia,  fearing  the  continuctl  enmity  uf  the 
Uoorkhas  if  they  resided  un  the  frontier,  obtaiiietl 
permission  to  give  up  Bootwul  tu  the  Coin|iany'i> 
Khas,  or  special  management,  and  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  station  of  Gounikpoor,  upon  a 
pension  being  assigned  to  them  in  lieu  of  their 
profit  from  the  management  of  the  estate. 

The  Goorkhas  in  1 H04,  on  the  ground  of  having 
subdued  the  Palpa  Raja,  claimed  ilootwul  as  part 
of  his  territor)'.  They  inunediately,  therefore,  be- 
gan sending  (teople  to  collect  the  rents,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  \)e  received  by  the  com|)any's 
manager.  By  November  1H06,  tliey  had  esta- 
blished their  influence  over  two-thirds  of  the  Per- 
guna ;  but  the  circimistance  having  been  brought 
to  Sir  G.  Barlow's  notice,  when  he  was  at  Allaha- 
bad in  that  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
court  at  Katmandoo,  calling  upon  them  to  eva- 
cuate Bootwul ;  and  giving  them  to  understand 
that  the  company's  right  to  the  sovereignty  of 
8he«oraj  also  was  undoubted, — the  Talook  being 
included  by  name  amongst  the  Oudh  cessions,  and 
the  Goorkhas  hanng  no  title  but  that  of  usurpa- 
tion. Since,  however,  the  date  of  the  seizure  of 
this  fhux  was  anterior  to  our  possession  of  Gou- 
nikpoor, Sir  Geot^  profevied  a  willingness  to 
give  up  his  claim  to  Shei'oraj,  on  the  condition  of 
the  instant  e\'acuation  of  Bootwul.  llw  Goork- 
has answiTed  this  by  an  oH'er  to  form  Bootwiil  a> 
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a  Zemindaree,  on  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the 
Raja  and  his  manager  at  the  first  settkmait: 
this,  however,  was  refiised,  and  instant  evacoadon 
(»^ered.  But  Sir  6.  Barlow,  having  shortly  after- 
wards gone  as  governor  to  Madras,  and  Lord 
Minto's  attention  being  occupied  with  other 
things,  the  matter  remained  for  some  yean  with- 
out further  notice ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Goorkhas  occupied  the  whole  of  Bootwul. 

Emboldened  by  the  indifference  thus  manU 
fested,  in  1810-11,  they  crossed  the  small  river 
that  forms  the  boundary  of  Bootwul,  and  began 
to  occupy  some  villages  of  the  adjoining  Perguna 
of  Palee.  They  also  advanced  from  Sheeoraf,  tQl 
at  last  their  encroachments  in  this  quarter  again 
attracted  the  attention  of  government ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1812,  after  remonstrating  agauist 
the  aggressions.  Lord  Minto  repeated  Sir  6.  Bar- 
low's offer,  to  resign  his  right  to  Sheeoraj,  on  con- 
dition of  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Bootwnl 
and  all  subsequent  occupations.  Bheem  Sein's 
fisither,  Umur  Singh,  who  was  now  the  GooiiLha 
governor  of  Palpa,  answered  the  proposition  on 
this  occasion  by  asserting  a  distinct  right  to  all 
he  had  taken,  and  even  to  more.  This  circum- 
stance, combined  with  what  occurred  simuHa* 
neously  on  the  Sarun  frontier,  induced  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  nominate  a  Commissioner,  and 
to  invite  the  Goorkhas  to  send  others  to  meet 
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him,  in  order  U>  setUo  finally  thf  boundary  line 
of  Uie  rcaptx.-tive  territories.  Considering  tliat 
the  peremptory  demand  made  by  Sir  G.  Barlow 
in  1805  for  the  eracuation  of  Bootwul,  had  been 
answered  by  an  offer  to  farm  it,  which  was  a  dis- 
tinct admiiuiion  o£  our  right,  the  numinatioa  of 
a  CoDunission  to  investigate  the  matter  now,  be- 
fore enfoning  the  evacuation,  was  an  act  of  most 
ext^nplary  and  undeserved  moderation. 

\Vhat  had  passed,  however,  on  the  Sarun  fron- 
tier remains  to  be  told.  The  lands  forming  the 
Jageer  of  Ubd^ollah  remained,  as  resigned  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  the  hands  of  the  NipAkse,  without 
aggression  on  the  Betia  territory,  till  the  end  of 
1610,  as  has  liecn  beforo-menti(Hied.  In  1811, 
one  Luchungeer,  the  Goorkha  Sooba  (governor) 
of  Roteebut,  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  party 
of  armed  men ;  and  having  seised  and  stock- 
aded Kew>-a,  one  of  the  twenty-two*  villages  oc- 
cupied  in   Prithee   Nurayun's   time,  began  plun- 

*  Ai  ihcM  tweniy-INo  Tillage*  are  conliniully  recurring, 
it  may  tw  uMfnl  to  give  their  namei,  and  to  tiaie  that  ihcy 
all  lie  to  tb«  South  or  the  ruin*  of  Sunroun :— I .  BtjbuDee : 
t.  AimoliB ;  S.  Oora  Suhun  ;  4.  8rM  Nugur,  a  Tob ; 
i.  Kewya,  or  Bynjpuue ;  6.  I'oorajbiai  7.  Korys;  S.  Su- 
nunpoor;  9.  Bmunlpoor ;  10.  Brjae«;  11.  Bhulooa :  It. 
Kudumooa;  13.  Buokuina;  14.  Nemja ;  15.  PukHfCM; 
IS.  Kuroa;  IT.  Ambooa,  a  Tola  i  18.  Jujhoorai  19.  Go- 
gawa  :  SO.  liimree ;  <l.  Khujiiarrc  ;  tff.  Chynpoor,  s  Tola 
of  Kufwa,  No.  IS. 
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dering  and  making  collections  in  eight  others  of 
them,  stating  that  they  belonged  to  Roteehut. 
The  Raja  of  Betia's  people  resisted  this  aggres- 
sion, and  an  affray  followed,  in  which  Luchiin- 
geer  was  killed.  This  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1811.  The  British  government,  on  first 
hearing  of  the  circiunstance,  directed  the  Assistant 
to  the  Magistrate  of  Sarun  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  the  affray ;  but,  before  he  arrived  there,  a 
reinforcement  had  been  sent  down  from  Katman- 
doo,  which  immediately  seized  on  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-two  \411ages.  Mr.  Young's  proceed- 
ings were,  therefore,  confined  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  this  fact,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
Luchungeer^s  death ;  both  which  being  established^ 
he  submitted  his  report,  and  returned  to  Sarun. 
In  this  stage,  the  case  was  referred  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Commissioner,  whom  it  had  al- 
ready been  resolved  to  send  to  Grourukpoor,  and 
the  instructions  as  to  the  further  measures  to  be 
adopted  were  addressed  to  him. 

Major  Paris  Bradshaw,  first  Assistant  to  the 
Resident  at  Lukhnou,  was  the  person  nominated 
by  Lord  Minto  to  settle  these  frontier  disputes ; 
and  in  the  season  1812-13  he  met  the  Goorkha 
Commissioners  in  the  Gounikpoor  part  of  the 
Turaee,  and  proceeded  first  to  investigate  the 
title  they  prefeiTi»d  to  Bootwul  and  Sheeoraj. 
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The  inquiry  was  extended  to  both  estates,  in 
consequence  of  the  court  at  Katmandoo  not 
having  closed  with  either  of  our  offers  to  resign 
the  latter  conditionally. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  established  the 
facts  above  related,  in  r^ard  to  Bootii^,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  Sheeoraj  was  proved  to 
have  been  seized  by  the  Goorkhas  sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  cession  of  Gourukpoor  to  us ;  and  great 
importance  was  attached  by  them  to  some  per- 
wanas,  or  written  orders,  addressed  by  British 
commanders  to  the  Goorkha  Sooba,  at  the  time 
of  Vizeer  Ulee's  flight  from  Bunarus  to  the  Tu- 
raee,  aher  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cherry,  in  1798. 
They  argued  that  the  demand  then  made  of  aid 
for  that  delinquent's  apprehension,  implied  an 
acknowledgment  of  right  to  the  territory  within 
which  the  exertion  was  called  for.  The  docu- 
ments were  certainly  evidence  to  the  power  and 
po^ession  of  the  Goorkhas  ;  two  points  which 
were  not  denied  ;  but  for  ten  of  the  sixteen  years 
they  had  held  Sheeoraj,  the  revenue  had  been 
accounted  for  to  the  Amils  of  the  Nuwab  \'izeer's 
govenunent,  while  the  origin  of  the  Goorkha 
title  was  clearly  traced  to  open  usurpation. 

The  investigation  having  been  brought  to 
this  iiisue.  Major  Bradshaw  was  instructed  to 
demand  the  evacuation  both  of  Bootwul  and 
Shi^eoraj.     Tlie  Goorkha  Commissioners  declared 
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themselves  not  satisfied,  and  b^^ed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Katmandoo.  The  Major  accordingly  sub- 
mitted his  proceedings  for  the  orders  of  his  govern- 
ment, while  he  himself  went  on  to  the  Sarun  frontier. 

Here  it  was  in  his  instructions  that  he  should  insist 
on  the  restitution  of  the  twenty-two  villages  occu- 
pied in  1 8 1 1 ,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  investigation  of 
the  claim  set  up  by  the  Goorkhas.  After  much  eva* 
sion,  he  procured  this ;  but  when  he  proposed  opening 
the  inquiry,  the  Nip^ese  Commissioners,  affecting 
to  have  taken  some  personal  offence  against  the 
Major,  refused  to  have  more  discussion  with  him, 
and  suddenly  returned  to  Katmandoo,  leaving  him 
alone  on  the  frontier. 

This  occurred  in  March  1814,  and  was  evi- 
dently a  result  of  the  detennination  formed  by  the 
Goorkha  government  upon  the  Gourukpoor  cases* 
which  had  previously  been  brought  to  issue. 

Lord  Minto,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  forwarded  by  Major  Bradshaw,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Raja,  in  June,  1813,  de- 
manding the  immediate  evacuation  both  of  Boot- 
wul  and  Sheeoraj.  The  answer  to  this  did  not 
arrive  till  December :  it  was  replete  with  fulsome 
professions  of  resfiect  and  attachment ;  but  de- 
clared  the  right  of  the  Groorkhas  to  both  Bootwul 
and  Sheeoraj  to  have  been  clearly  established  by 
the  residt  of  the  investigation.  No  reasons  were 
assigned,  and  as  far  as  concerned  BootwiU  at  least. 
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the  assertion  seemed  to  be  in  the  fiice  of  all  the 
evidence.  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  in  the  interval 
assumed  charge  of  the  government,  as  soon  as  he 
had  examined  the  voluminous  proceedings  and 
papers,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  case, 
addressed  to  the  Raja  of  Nip^  a  peremptory 
requisition  to  evacuate  the  two  district^;  and  he 
sent  the  letter  through  the  Magistrate  of  Gouruk* 
poor»  giving  that  officer  authority  to  order  the 
advance  of  a  body  of  trooi^s  to  occupy  the  con- 
tested lands,  in  case  the  Raja*s  order  for  their  eva- 
cuation should  not  arrive  within  twenty-five  days 
from  the  date  of  his  forwarding  the  letter.  The 
Goorkha  government  was  further  informed  that  the 
Magistrate  had  these  orders. 

It  was  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  had  pro- 
duced the  sensation  at  Katmandoo,  which  ooca- 
iioned  the  sudden  recall  of  the  Commissioners  from 
Samn,  and  ended  in  the  resolution  to  abide  the 
iMue  of  war.  In  April  1814,  a  council  was  held, 
at  which  the  Goorkha  Commissioners  from  the 
frontier,  and  two  and  twenty  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  court,  were  present,  and  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  was  (airly  debated,  in  a 
sitting  which  lasted  from  nine  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  at  night. 

There  were  some  in  the  council  who  had  appre- 
hennions  nf  the  result ;  but  an  overweaning  con- 
fidence in  their  own  power  and  resources,  and  the 
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opinion  of  tlieir  entire  invulnerability  in  the  hills 
prevailed.*  The  advocates  of  war,  indeed,  arpied 
that  by  remaining  in  their  native  fastnesses,  and 
issuing  thence  on  predatory  excursions  into  the 
plains,  a  state  of  war  could  be  made  even  more 
profitable  and  advantageous,  than  peace  would 
be  with  the  loss  of  the  power  of  encroaching  with 
impunity. 

The  Goorkhas,  as  before  stated,  came  to  this 
resolution  in  April ;  they  gave,  however,  no  inti- 
mation of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  answered 
the  Grovemor-Generars  letter  on  the  subject  rf 
Bootwul  and  Sheeoraj,  by  mere  common-{dace  as- 
surances of  respect,  and  of  a  desire  to  keep  on 
a  good  understanding  with  the  British,  omitting 
all  mention  of  the  specific  subject  in  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Rx^er  Martin,  the  Gou- 
rukpoor  Magistrate,  receiving  no  orders  from 
Katmandoo  for  the  evacuation  of  the  disputed 
districts,  addressed  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
station ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  period, 
three  companies  marched  to  occupy  the  lands; 
The  Goorkha  officers  retired  before  them,  without 
making  the  slightest  opposition.  For  nearly  a 
month,  too,  that  the  troops  remained  in  the 
Turaee,  they  attempted  nothing ;  but  suffered  the 

*  Vide  in  the  Appendix  a  curious  report  of  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  chiefs,  as  forwarded  to  the  Palpa  governor,  with 
instructions  to  prepare  for  war. 
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magistrate  to  establish  three  police  Thanas  in 
Bootwul,  at  Chitwa,  Bisourea*  and  Sourah,  and 
one  with  two  subordinate  outposts  at  Sheeoraj» 
without  even  making  a  remonstrance  against  the 
manner  of  occupation.  The  above  arrangement 
was  made  merely  with  a  view  to  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  districts,  upon  the  retirement 
of  the  troops,  and  wholly  without  anticipation  of 
attack  or  hostility  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
Goorkhas. 

Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  May,  1814, 
Ix^fore  the  regidar  troops  had  reached  Gouruk- 
poor  on  their  return,  the  three  thanas.  of  Bootwul 
were  surrounded  simultaneously,  and  the  people 
attacked  without  warning.  At  the  three  stations 
eighteen  men  were  killed  and  four  wounded ;  the 
daroga,  or  chief  officer  of  the  thana  of  Chitwa,  was 
munlered  in  cold  blood,  afler  he  had  surrendered, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Munraj,  the  late  Goorkha 
governor  of  Bootwul,  who  was  the  leader  of  this 
enteqirise.  As  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  our  troops  to  take  the  field,  the  magistrate 
ordered  his  thanas  in  Sheeoraj  to  concentrate  and 
retire  on  Bansee ;  thus  relinqmshing  forthe  present 
all  he  had  occupied.  One  of  the  outposts  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  at  Rourah  on  the  3d  of  June,  when 
four  men  more  were  killed  and  two  wounded  by 
the  Nipalt^\ 

HTiile    hostilities   werv    thus    commencing  in 
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Gourukpoor,  the   disputes  on  the  Sarun  frontier 
were  fast  coming  to  the  same  issue.     The  Marquess 
(^  Hastings,  on  first  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Nipalese  Commissioners,   ordered  the  permanent 
annexation  to  the  British  territories  of  the  twenty- 
two  villages,  and  the  other  disputed  tracts  of  that 
frontier ;   and  he  sent  a  force  of  a  few  companies, 
which  remained  in  the  Turaee  during  the  rains,  to 
secure  this  quarter.     The  formal  declaration    of 
war  was  purposely  delayed  till  the  close   of  the 
rains,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  ])ersons  engaged 
in   trade  with  Nip^l  to  withdraw  their  capital, 
as  well  as  to  give  the  Nipalese  the  opportunity 
of  disavowing  the  act  of  Munraj,  and  punishing 
the  perpetrators,  if  so  inclined.     They  showed  no 
disposition  to  do  so ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  the 
most  active  military  preparations  along  the  whole 
extent  of  their  frontier.     The  declaration  of  war 
was  accordingly  at  length  issued  by  his  Lordskip 
from  Lukhnou,  on  the  1st  November,  1814. 

The  aggressions  on  the  Sarun  and  Gourukpoor 
frontiers  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  related 
at  length,  and  were  doubtless  the  most  important ; 
but  there  were  innumerable  others  equally  unwar- 
ranted, along  the  whole  Turaee.  The  magistrate 
of  Tirhoot  reported,  that  Ixjtween  1787  and  1813^ 
upwards  of  two  hundred  villages  had  t)een  seized  on 
one  or  other  unjustifiable  pretext.  On  the  Pumeah 
frontier,  the    Goorkha  governor  of  Morung   had. 
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in  nuts,  seized  the  whole  Zemindaree  of  Bheem- 
Diif^r ;  but  this  case  being  particulariy  fli^rant, 
was  taken  up  immediately,  and  in  Jnne  1809,  a 
detachment  under  en  officer  was  sent  to  the 
frontier,  when  the  Nipalese,  yielding  to  the  threat 
or  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  sword,  evacuated 
the  lands  in  the  course  of  1810.  Towards  Rohil- 
khuntl  the  Goorkhas  had  seized  five  of  eight 
Talooks,  composing  the  Perguna  of  Khyreegnrh  : 
three  of  which  were  taken  before  and  two  after 
the  cession  to  us  in  1801.  They  aho  advanced  a 
clnirn  to  Kasheepoor,  and  other  lands  of  Morada- 
IkuI  :  but  were  deterred  from  seizing  them.  In 
the  Seikh  ivuntry,  beyond  the  Jumna,  Umur 
Kiiigh,  the  (loorkha  commander,  was  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Sunsar-Chimd,  of  Kankra,  and  with 
other  hill  Rajas,  who  held  likewise  lands  in  the 
plains :  to  which,  as  each  successively  fell  before 
him,  he  advanced  a  claim.  In  1813  he  came 
down  and  seized  some  villages  on  this  fiea  ;  but 
on  riTeiviiig  a  vigonnis  remonstrance  from  Major- 
(ieiieral,  then  Colonel,  (K-hterlony,  who  command- 
ed at  Loodheeana,  he  n*tired.  It  appeared,  indeed, 
that  lioth  hu  situation  and  gen<>ral  views  of  policy  • 
made  him  averw  to  pushing  things  to  extremity 
with  the  British;  and  he  t>ariy  expressed  a  decided 
i>pinioii  against  the  measures  adopted  in  Bootmil 
and  Khee«>raj,  which  lie  decLired  to  have  origina- 
ted  in  the  selfish  views  of  iiemons.  who  scrupled 
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not  to  involve  the  nation  in  war  to  gratify  their 
personal  avarice.*  The  insinuation  was  levelled 
at  Bheem  Sein,  whose  father  had  made  the  usur- 
pation, and  whose  family  derived  most  of  the 
advantages.  The  revenue  of  the  usurped  lands,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  could  not  have  been  less  than  a 
lack  of  rupees  a  year  to  the  Groorkhas,  taken  altoge- 
ther, in  the  manner  they  collected  it :  the  retention 
of  this  income  was  therefore  an  object  of  no  smaU 
importance  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Bheem  Sein, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  influence  be  had 
contrived  to  establish  for  his  family. 

*  Vide  Umur  Singh's  opinion  in  reply  to  the  quettion  sub- 
mitted by  the  Raja,  Appendix  A.;  also  his  intercepted 
letter,  B. 
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1814. 

Ourcrnor  Geoeral  L-ivch  the  I>n:siil«ncy — I'bn  ol' ope  ratio  no 
— Geiierkl  Gillcspie'i  divUion  take*  tlic  fielJ— hi*  failure 
bororv  NalniKnice — and  ileaih — SccoihI  amauli— unauccns- 
ful— Evicuation  of  thr  Torr,  and  pmnuil  of  ihr  gtrrnoa — 
Cliange  of  p I au— Genera]  Manindell  takea  (he  command — 
Upciationa  againii  Jyihuk'— Defeat  of  Major  Ludlow'H  de- 
tachment—Major Kichardo  retirm  with  Iom — General 
Ochterlony'i  diviaion — Capture  of  Nalagurh  — L'mur  Singh'a 
position  Bi  Kamgurh — .Skirmish  bdore  it — Operation*  to 
turn  ill  flank — Aflair  at  Deboo  ha  Tibia — New  poaition  of 
Umur  Siagh-~General  Ochterlony'a  movement  on  Uelai- 
poor — Occupation  of  Maloun  ridge  fay  Umur  Sii^h  —Gou- 
rukpoor  diviaion — General  J.  S.  Wood'a  unaiicceaarul  attack 
of  Etootwul — Defen*ivc  iirocoetlingi — Sarun  frontier — At- 
tempt of  Chundur  Seckur  Opadhvea  to  negoibte  — Defeat 
of  Purieraro  Thapa  by  Major  Bradahaw—Getteral  Mar- 
lejp'a  arrival— Foaia  of  Captain*  UUckoey  and  Sibley  cut 
ofl*  bj  the  Nipileae  — liideciBion  of  ilie  Ueneral~-hia  de- 
parture from  camp— Sikhim  lUja  gained  by  Major  Laiirr 
— Kepulae  uf  the  enemy  at  one  of  hi*  oiilpotu. 

Thk  Marqucsii  uf  Ilutiiigs,  very  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Imlia.  dtrteniiined  to  make  a  trair  of 
itwpectton  U>  the  wettem  pnirinres.     AcrordJnglT, 
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in  prosecution  of  this  intention,  he  embarked  at 
Calcutta  in  June    1814,  and  reached  Cawnpoor 
(Kan^hpoor)  by   the  end   of  September,   after  a 
tedious  navigation  up  the  Ganges.     The  discus* 
sion  with  the  Nipalese  had  been  brought  to  issue 
by  the  murder  of  the  poUce-officers  in  Gourukpoor, 
a  short  time  before  his  Lordship  left  the  presidency. 
The  interval  of  the  journey,  therefore,  was  em- 
ployed in  preparation  for  the  vigorous  prosecutioD 
of  the  war  in  the  hills,  and  in  defensive  arrange^ 
ments  against  the  probability  of  another  vi<dation 
of  our  frontier  by  the  Pindarees.     The  leaders  of 
those  associations  might,  it  was  thought,  be  tempt- 
ed to  seize  the  opportunity  to  annoy  us  that 
would   be  afforded   by   the  employment  of  our 
troops  in  the   opposite  direction.     The  nature^ 
however,  of  the  defensive  arrangements  resolved 
upon  will  be  explained  hereafter.     First,  we  shall 
relate  the  occurrences  of  the  cmnpaign  in  the  hiUsy 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  pursue  them  without 
interruption  from  their  commencement  in  October 
1814,  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  April  of  the 
following  year. 

The  frontier  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  war 
stretched  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles ; 
and  the  enemy  had  the  command  of  all  the  passes 
of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  hills.  This,  and  the 
general  suspiciousness  of  the  Goorkha  charactert 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  Lord  Hastings  to 
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collect  intelligence  for  the  arrangement  of  his  plan 
ot  operations.  He,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  act  of- 
fensively against  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line  of 
fimntier,  from  the  Sntlej  to  the  Koosee ;  and  the 
following  was  the  allotment  ultimatdy  made  of 
this  space  to  the  several  divisions  that  were 
Ivooght  into  the  field. 

It  was  assigned  to  Colond  Ochterlony,*  who 
commanded  the  post  established  at  Loodbeeana  in 
1808-9.  to  operate  in  the  hilly  country  lying  near 
the  Sutkj.  The  force  under  this  oflBcer's  command 
was  exdnsivdy  native  infantry  and  artillny,  and 
amounted  to  about  six  thousand  men  ;  it  had  a 
train  of  two  1 8-pounders,  ten  G-pounders,  and  four 
mortars  and  howitzers. 

From  Meeruth  in  the  Dooab,  Major-general 
OiOespie,  whose  conduct  at  Vdlore  and  in  Java 
had  given  his  name  a  high  cdebrity,  was  to  pro- 
ceed first  against  the  IMira  Doon  (a  rich  valley 
stretching  between  the  (Ganges  and  Jumna,  within 
the  first  rai^  of  hills),  and  as  soon  as  this  should 
be  reduced,  which  it  was  expected  would  not  be 
an  operation  of  much  time  or  difficulty,  the  force 
was  to  divide;  and  while  a  detachment  attacked 
Qurfawal  and  Mrinngnr,  umler  the  snowy  range, 
the  main  body  was  to  proceed  gainst  Nahn,  to 

*  TUi  officer*!  coraaianoa  of  Mi^or-fananl  urind  aooa 
aftnr  the  opoui^  of  the  onqwign ;  wc  ihall  ihtnAn  Wtact- 
fofA  ilnigiiiti  Urn  w  of  that  rank. 

o  a 
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the  west  of  the  Juinna,  in  aid  of  the  operations 
of  Major-general  Ochterlony  against  Umur  Sing^. 
General  Gillespie's  force  originally  consisted  of 
his  Majesty's  53d,  which,  with  artillery  and  ai 
few  dismounted  dragoons,  made  up  about  one 
thousand  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  native  infantry.  This  division,  and  that 
under  General  Ochterlony,  were  ordered  to  take 
the  field  towards  the  end  of  October;  the 
unhealthy  season  of  the  rains  being  generally 
over  to  the  north-west  by  the  banning  or 
middle  of  this  month.  Kumaon,  and  Almora,  its 
capital,  were  to  be  attacked  from  Rohilkhund; 
but,  according  to  the  original  plan,  this  movement 
was  to  follow  the  occupation  of  Gurhwal  to  the 
north  of  the  province ;  and  the  operations  under- 
taken here  in  December  and  January  were  an  after- 
thought, suggested  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  attended  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

From  Bunarus  and  Gourukpoor  a  force  was 
collected,  and  placed  imder  the  command  of  Migor- 
general  John  Sullivan  Wood,  and  his  instructions 
were  to  penetrate  l)y  BootwiU  into  Palpa.  This 
division  consisted  of  his  Majesty's  1 7th  foot,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  about  three  thou- 
sand native  infantry ;  it  had  a  train  of  seven  6  and 
3-pounders,  and  four  moitars  and  howitzers.  The 
1 5th  of  November  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  on 
which  this  force  was  to  take  the  field  at  Gourukpoor. 
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Fuarthcr  oast  from  Patna  and  Moorshcdabad, 
another  force  of  a  strenf^h  of  near  eight  thousand 
men,  including  his  Maj^ty's  24th  foot,  nine  hun- 
dred and  seven  strong,  was  collected  for  the  main 
attack,  which  was  intended  to  be  made  direct 
upon  the  capital  of  Katmandoo  by  the  passes 
between  the  Gunduk  and  Baginuttee.  Major-ge- 
neral Mariey  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
this  army,  and  there  was  a  train  attached  to 
it  of  four  18-pounderi,  eight  G  and  S-pounders, 
and  fourteen  mortars  and  howitzers.  The  Ganges 
was  to  l>e  crossed  by  the  troops  from  Patna  on 
the  15th  of  November;  and  a  further  brigade 
was  formed,  from  troops  at  more  flistant  stations, 
to  follow  the  army  and  secure  its  depots  and  rear, 
as  it  advanced  into  the  hills. 

Beyond  the  Koosee  eastward,  Major  Letter  was 
furnished  with  two  thousand  men,  including  his 
district  battalion,  for  the  defence  of  the  Poomea 
frontier.  This  officer  was  desired  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  petty  Raja  of  Sikhim,  and 
to  give  him  every  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  expel  the  Goorkhas  from  the  eastern  hills, 
short  of  an  actual  advance  of  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Raja's  minister  had  innted  the  com- 
mon enemy,  who  thus  had  acquired  a  footing  at 
Nagree  and  in  the  pass  of  Nagurkot ;  but  littk 
ndvancv  had  yet  been  made  by  the  Nipilese  in 
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the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  the  struggle 
with  the  Raja's  adherents  was  still  actiTelj  going 
on  when  the  declaration  of  war  issued.  Siklum 
is  tributary  to  Lassa  and  the  Chinese :  the  fron- 
tier towards  the  pbiins  is  small,  being  bounded  by 
the  Teesta  to  the  east,  and  by  the  Michee  to  tbe 
west ;  but  the  territory  extends  northward  to  tbe 
snowy  range,  and  was  found  to  afford  a  more 
ready  communication  with  Lassa  and  diina  than 
that  through  Bootan,  by  which  route  Messrs. 
Bogle  and  Turner  penetrated  in  Mr.  Hastings* 
time. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  made  for  the  cam* 
paign.  Miyor-general  Gillespie  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  enemjr's  frontier.  On  the  22nd  of 
October  he  seized  the  Keree  pass  leading  into  the 
Doon,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Dehra,  the  {nrind* 
pal  town  in  the  valley,  without  meeting  any  oppo- 
sition. The  whole  of  the  hill  country,  west  of  the 
Ganges,  was  still  under  Umur  Singh ;  who  had 
allotted  a  force  of  about  six  hundred  men  under 
the    command  '  of   Captain  *   Bulbhudur  Singfay 

*  The  use  of  English  terms  for  their  grades  of  command 
was  general  in  the  Goorkha  army,  but  the  powers  of  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  oar  systein. 
The  title  of  General  was  assumed  by  Bheem  Sein,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  enjoyed  by  hjmself  alone ;  of  Colonds, 
there  were  three  or  four  only ;  all  principal  officers  of  Um 
court,  commanding  more  than  one  battalion.     The  title  of 
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for  the  defence  of  the  Doon.  About  fire  miles 
from  Dehra  was  a  hill  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a  fort  of  no  great  size  or 
strength,  called  Nalapanee.  Here  Bulbhudnr  re~ 
solved  to  make  his  stand :  and  employed  tiim^M^f 
in  strengthening  and  adding  to  the  works,  which 
were  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  when  General 
Gillespie  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Misled,  in  some  dt^ree,  by  bis  information  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  place,  which  had  been  col- 
lected before  Bulbhudur  had  put  in  hand  his  re- 
cent additions,  the  Major-general  first  sent  cm 
Colonel  Mawbey,  with  a  detachment,  to  expd  the 
garrison,  intendii^  to  march  immediately  with 
his  main  body  on  Nahn.  Cobnel  Mawbey,  how* 
ever,  seeing  the  nature  of  the  works,  was  deterred 
fix>m  attempting  any  thing,  and  solicited  fresh 
instructions.  Dpm  this,  the  General  himself  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army ;  and.  after  a  nqad 
reconnoissance,  resolved  on  carrying  Nalapanee  by 
assault.  On  the  30th  of  October  he  seized,  with 
a  part  of  his  force,  one  end  of  the  table-land,  or 
rather  ridge,  which,  being  more  than  half  a  mile 

Major  »M  held  by  tbe  wljuuni  ofa  buultoo  or  indepamlent 
company ;  aad  Captain  warn  the  next  grade  lo  colood,  !»• 
plying  the  conmand  of  a  coqia.  LoAnn,  or  Lieatenaat,  ma 
Ibe  ityle  of  the  officcra  comntanJJng  compaaiea  under  the 
(^ptain ;  and  then  followed  the  aubaliem  ranks  of  Soobadar, 
Janadar,  and  Havildsr,  without  any  Enaigna. 
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in  length,  was  not  fully  occupied  by  the  fort- 
Here  he  formed  a  hasty  battery  at  six  hundred 
yards  for  his  light  guns,  intending  to  try  the 
assault  next  day.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he 
disposed  his  division  in  four  parties,  which,  upon 
a  given  signal,  were  to  move  simultaneously  from 
the  l3attery  and  surrounding,  valleys,  with  ladders, 
to  escalade  the  walls.  Unfortunately,  the  signal 
to  be  given  was  the  firing  of  guns  in  a  particular 
manner  from  the  battery  ;  a  method  of  communi- 
cation at  all  times  open  to  accident,  and  particu- 
larly uncertain  in  a  rugged  country  like  that  in 
which  Nalapanee  was  situated,  where  the  columns 
were  necessarily  out  of  sight  of  the  battery  ;  and 
some  of  them  so  far  off,  that  the  report  could  not 
be  heard  distinctly.  The  Major-general  also  gave 
the  ofiicei*s  commanding  each  column  reason  to 
exi)ect  the  signal  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but 
having  early  in  the  morning  fired  for  some  time 
on  the  walls,  without  i)roducing  so  much  effecrt  as 
he  exjiected,  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  give  the  signal  an  hour  liefore  the  time. 
Hence  it  was  only  ol)eyed,  when  given,  by  two  of 
the  four  columns,  those  led  by  Colonel  Carpenter, 
and  Major  Ludlow ;  the  former  six  hundred  and  ele- 
ven strong,  and  the  latter,  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine;  officei*s  included.  Captain  Bulbhudur  had 
made  the  lK\st  iK)ssible  prcj)arations  for  defence ; 
lK*sides  manning  the  walls,  he  ojK^ned  the  wicket 
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gate,  which  jutted  out  so  as  to  enfilade  a  great 
part  of  the  wall,  then  barring  the  entrance  with 
cross  l)eafns,  he  planted  a  gun  through  the  em- 
brasure thus  formed,  and  loaded  it  with  grape. 

The  columns  approached  steadily  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  walls,  but  igno- 
rant of  thb  arrangement  to  take  them  in  flank. 
Lieutenant  Ellis  led  his  pioneers  close  under  the 
wall,  where  they  planted  the  ladders.  He  was, 
however,  killed  immediately  after,  by  the  fire  of 
the  gun  Ix'fore  mentioned  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  pioneers,  and  of  the  head  of  the  column, 
were  swept  down  with  hifn. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  gain  the  wicket, 
but  without  effect;  whereuixjn  the  troops,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  enter  the  place,  fell  back  to 
the  shelter  of  some  huts,  at  a  little  distance  out- 
side the  walls.  The  Major-general  had  stayed  this 
while  in  the  liattery ;  but  immediately  he  s^w  the 
troops  retire,  he  hastened  forward  with  three 
fresh  comijanies  of  the  53d,  determined  to  carry 
the  fort  or  perish.  (Jeneral  Gillespie  attempted 
to  lead  the  columns  again  to  the  ramparts ;  but 
as  the  men  saw  no  practicable  means  of  sur- 
mounting the  wall,  he  was  not  so  readily  followed 
as  he  wished.  He  pushed  forward,  however, 
with  about  n  hundrcxl  dismounted  men  of  the 
8th  dragoons ;  a  regiment  he  had  onct*  com- 
manded, and  which  wa.*^  much  attachcxl  to  him. 
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These  he  led  on  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
wicket,  where,  as  he  was  waving  his  hat,  doae 
under  the  wall,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  fell  dead.  His  aidecamp.  Major  0'Hara»  was 
killed  by  his  side;  Captain  Byers,  his  brigade- 
major,  was  wounded ;  and  of  the  men  of  the  8th 
dragoons,  four  were  killed,  and  fifty  wounded. 
The  fell  of  the  General  was  the  signal  for  retreat ; 
and  the  total  loss  suffered  on  this  occasioii  was» 
besides  the  General,  four  officers,  and  twenty- 
seven  men  killed,  and  fifteen  dScers  and  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  men  wounded  *. 

General  Gillespie's  death  gave  the  cammand  to 
Ckdonel  Mawbey  of  his  Majesty's  53d,  the  se- 
nior officer  present.     His  first  act  was  to  letire 

•  Killed. — ^Lieut.  and  Adjut.  O'Hara,  6th  Native  Infantry ; 
Lieut,  and  Adjut.  Gosling,  Light  Battalion ;  Ensign  Fother- 
gill,  17th  Native  Infantry ;  Ensign  Ellis,  Pioneers. 

Wounded.  —  Lieut.-Col.  Westenra,  slightly  ;  Capt  Brkit- 
ton,  severely ;  Lieut.  Heyman,  slightly ;  Lieut.  Taylor,  se- 
verely ;  Comet  Macdonald,  severely,  8th  Light  Dngoona.— 
Lieut.  Young  and  Lieut.  Anstice,  severely,  his  Migetty's 
53d. — Ensign  Davidson,  slightly,  7th  Native  Infantry.^- 
Lieut.  Broughton,  dangerously,  19th  Native  Infantry.— 
Major  Wilson,  and  Lieut.  Thackeray,  severely;  Lieut. 
Monteath,  slightly.  Light  Battalion. — Lieut.  Elliott,  Pk>» 
neers,  severely;  Lieut.  Blane,  Engineers,  slightly;  Capu 
Byers,  Aidecamp,  severely.  Mr.  William  Fraaefi  of  the 
Civil  Service,  the  Political  Agent  with  this  division,  was  alto 
wounded  on  this  occasion,  by  an  arrow,  in  his  throat. 
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to  Debra,  until  a  train  of  heavy  gaan  could  arriTe 
from  Dehlee,  the  nearest  dep6t     This  occupied 
till  the  24th  of  November ;  and  on  the  25th,  the 
army  reconmienced  operations.     A  battery  of  18- 
pounders  was  now  constructed,  within  three  hun« 
dred  yards  ;  and  by  noon  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  large  part  of  the  wall  was  faroogfft  down. 
A  sally  was  attempted  from  the  fort,  bat  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  by  grape  fitnu  the  bat- 
tery ;  and  the  breach  appearing  to  be  practicable, 
an  assault  was  ordered  the  same  day.     On  ap- 
proaching the  breach,  some  few  of  the  grenadierB 
of  the  53d  mounted  it ;  but,  being  immediately 
shot  from  within,  the  rest  of  the  troops  hiuig 
back,  and  remained  at  a  diort  distance,  in  perfiH:t 
self-possessioii,  firing  at  the  garrison ;  but  exposed, 
in  return,  to  the  showers  of  gn^ie,  musqpietry,  ar- 
rows, and  even  stones,  which  the  enemy  poured 
incessantly  fix>m  behind  their  defences.     The  Bri- 
tish oflkers  exerted  evory  effort  to  induce  a  se- 
cond attempt  to  mount  the  breach,  but  without 
effect.      Lieutatumt  Harrington  of  the  53d  ad- 
vanced personally,  to  prove  to  the  men  how  easily 
it  was  to  be  ascended ;   but,  being  unsupported, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  aeal  and  gallantry.     The 
British    conunander,    seeing    from    the    battery 
what  was  passing,  thought  it  would  be  of  good 
effect  to  send  up  one  of  his  light  guns,  which. 
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being  fii'ed  into  the  breach,  might,  he  conceived, 
clear  it  of  the  enemy,  and  allow  the  men  to 
mount  in  the  smoke.  Lieutenant  Luxford,  of 
the  horse-artillery,  undertook  this  perilous  ser- 
vice ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  carried  up  his  gun, 
and  executed  what  was  proposed,  than  he  re- 
ceived S  mortal  wound.  The  minds  of  the  s(d- 
diers  were  impressed  with  so  superstitious  a  con- 
viction of  the  impracticability  of  the  breach,  that 
they  would  not  advance,  even  with  the  advantage 
of  the  smoke  of  the  gun.  The  retreat  was, 
therefore,  at  last  sounded,  after  two  hours  had 
been  spent  by  the  assailants  in  the  exposed  situa- 
tion above  described,  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
valuable  lives.  Four  officers,  Captain  Campbell, 
6th  N.  I. ;  and  Lieutenants  Harrington,  his  Ma- 
jesty's 53d,  Cunningham,  13th  N.  I.,  and  Lux- 
ford,  horse-artillery,  were  killed,  with  fifteen 
Europeans  and  eighteen  Natives ;  while  seven 
officers*,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  Europeans,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  Natives,  were 
wounded  on  this  occasion.  Thus,  including  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  first  attack,  this  petty  fortress 
had  already  cost  us  considerably  more  than  the 
entire  number  of  its  garrison. 

*  Major  Ingleby,  Captain  Stone,  Lieutenants  Horscly, 
Green,  and  Brodie,  and  Ensign  Aufrere,  of  his  Majent^'s 
o3d;  and  Captain  Blake  of  the  13th  Native  Infantry. 
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It  was  now  determined  to  shell  the  place,  in  the 
hojx;  that  from  the  want  of  bomb-proofs,  or  other 
protection  from  this  arm,  it  might  lie  made  unte- 
nal)le.     The  efforts  of  the   besiegers   were   also 
directed  against  the  water,  which  there  was  reason 
to  believe  was  got  from  without  the  walls.     After 
three  days  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  was  shown  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  fort ;  which  was  left  by  the 
remnant  of  its  garrison  on  the  night  of  the  30ih  of 
November.     It  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect,  that 
the  same  plan,  if  adopted  at  the  commencements 
must  have  secured  the  fall  of  the  place  with  the 
same  facility;  and  would  thus  have  saved  to  the 
nation  all  the  blood  that  was  spilt,  besides  the  loss 
of  two  months  of  the  favourable  season,  and  the 
disrepute  of  two  disastrous  failures.     Bulbhudur 
carried  off  seventy  survivors,  all   that  remained 
unhurt  of  his  garrison  of  near  six  hundred.    With 
these  he  secretly  passed  the  line  of  posts  established 
round  the  fort,  and  joined  a  party  of  about  three 
hundred,  which  had  been  sent  from  Nahn  to  rein- 
force the  place.    They  had  been  seen  for  some  days 
hovering  about  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  it  had  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  send  a  detachment  after 
them.    Colonel  Mawbey,  disappointed  that  the  gar- 
rison should  escape  after  all,  resohred  on  an  effort 
to  surprise  Bulbhudur.     He  proposed  the  enter* 
prise  to  Major  Ludlow,  who^  undertook  it  with 
alacrity.     Having  marched   the   greater  part  of 
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the  night  of  the  1st  of  December,  the  Major  came 
by  surprise  upon  the  Goorkha  bivouack  ;  it  dis- 
persed so  quickly  that  only  the  advance  party  were 
in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  but  a  number  were  cut  up, 
and  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  some  distance. 
Captain  Bucke,  who  commanded  the  advance,  and 
Ensign  Richmond,  his  adjutant,  were  wounded^ 
with  about  fifteen  of  the  Sepoys. 

Nalapanee,  when  occupied  by  Colonel  Mawbey, 
was  found  in  a  shocking  state,  full  of  the  manned 
remains  of  men  and  women  killed  by  the  shot  and 
shells  of  our  batteries ;  a  niunber  of  wounded 
were  likewise  Ipng  about,  and  the  stench  was  in- 
tolerable. Upwards  of  ninety  bodies  were  collected 
and  burnt ;  and  the  wounded  were  sent  to  our  hos- 
pitals ;  after  which  the  fort  was  razed,  and  Colonel 
Mawbey  proceeded  to  execute  the  ftuther  open^ 
tions  assigned  to  the  division. 

Experience  having  shown  the  detennined  brar 
very  with  which  we  must  expect  to  be  opposed. 
Lord  Hastings  so  far  varied  his  plan  of  operatiims 
as  to  forego  the  detachment  of  a  part  of  this  divi- 
sion to  occupy  Grurhwal.  He  accordin^y  in* 
structed  Colonel  Mawbey  to  leave  a  few  men  in  a 
strong  position  for  the  occupation  of  the  Doon,  and 
to  carry  his  undivided  army  against  Umur  l^ngh's 
son.  Colonel  Runjoor  Singh  Thapa,  who  was,  with 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred  elite  of  the 
Ooorkha  army,  at  Nahn.  It  was  further  intended 
to  reinforce  the  division  considerably ;  and  Colonel 
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Mawbey  was  infonned  that  the  command  had  been 
conferred  on  Major-general  MartindelL  This  c^^ 
cer  was  at  a  distance*  and  did  not  join  till  the  20th 
of  December.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Mawbey 
had  led  back  the  division  through  the  Keree  pass, 
Jeaving  Colonel  Carpenter  posted  at  Kalsee,  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Doon.  This  station 
commanded  the  passes  of  the  Jumna,  on  the  main 
line  of  communication  between  the  western  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Goorkha  territory*  and 
thus  was  well  chosen  for  procuring  intelligence. 
The  letters  to  and  from  Umur  Singh  and  his  (Ul- 
cers, which  developed  every  secret  motive  of  the 
Goorkha  policy,  were  chiefly  intercepted  at  this 
point ;  and  after  a  short  time*  the  disaffection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  want  of  supjdies,  obliged  the 
Gocnkhas  to  abandon  Burat,  an  elevated  and 
strong  position  north-east  of  Kalsee ;  which,  being 
likewise  occiqned  by  Colonel  Carpenter,  entirety 
cut  off  Umur  Sink's  communication  with  Ku- 
maon  and  Katmandoo,  except  by  the  very  diflBcuh 
routes  dose  under  the  snowy  range. 

The  division  left  the  Doon  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  taking  the  route  of  the  plains,  entered  the 
valley  below  Nahn,  by  the  pass  of  Kolapanee,  and 
encamped  at  Moganund  on  the  19th.  Nahn  was 
only  seven  miles  distant,  and  though  upon  a  hill  two 
thousand  feet  high,  was  not  deemed  by  the  enemy 
to  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  their  main  stand. 
Accordingly  Runjo(ur  Singh  had  received  Umur 
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Singh's  orders  to  retire  to  a  position  north  of  the 
town,  and  to  occupy*  the  surrounding  heights  and 
the  fort  of  Jythuk,  situated  at  a  point  where  two 
spurs  of  mountainous  ridges  meet,  and  the  peak  at 
the  intersection  rises  to  a  height  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  alK)ve  the  level  of  the  plains  of 
Hindoostan. 

General  Martindell  having  ascertained  the  eva- 
cuation of  Nahn,  caused  it  to  be  occupied  by  Major 
Ludlow  on  the  24th  of  December ;  and  follow- 
ing with  his  whole  force  on  the  25th9  planned  an 
offensive  movement  against  Jythuk,  after  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  position  as  it  towered  to 
the  skies,  and  exhibited  its  several  peaks  to  the 
view  from  Nahn. 

Two  detachments  were  formed  to  occupy  diffe- 
rent arms  of  the  ridges  al>ove  described.  Major 
Richards,  of  the  1 3th  N.  I.  was  intrusted  with  one 
of  a  strength  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
men,*  wliicli  was  to  make  a  detour,  and  establish  it- 
self on  a  height  to  the  north  of  Jythuk,  subsequent- 
ly called  Peacock-hill.  Major  Ludlow,  of  the  6th 
N.  L  was  intnisted  with  the  command  of  the  other, 
which  was  to  occupy  the  southern  and  nearest  arm 
to  Nahn :    its  strength  was  a  thousand  fighting 

*  Major  Richards : — light  company  of  his  Majesty's  5Sd  ; 
three  and  a  half  light  companies  of  Native  Infantry  ;  the  bat- 
talion companies  of  the  1st  Battalion,  13th  Native  Infantry, 
and  50  Pioneers. 
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men.^  Mountain -guns,  on  elephants,  were  attach- 
ed to  each  detachment,  but  the  ground  was  too 
rugged  to  allow  of  their  keeping  up  on  the  march. 
The  roads,  indeed,  were  mere  mountain  pathways, 
diihcult  of  ascent  for  a  single  person,  without  arms, 
or  accoutrements ;  and  scarcely  in  any  part  ad- 
mitting a  march  of  troops  otherwise  than  by  single 
files. 

Major  Richards,  having  farthest  to  go,  set  off  an 
hour  earlier ;  but  Major  Ludlow,  who  moved  at 
midnight,  came  first  upon  the  enemy.  He  fell  in 
with  Runjoor  Singh*s  outer  picquet  at  three  in  the 
moniing,  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  point 
to  be  occupied.  The  party  retired,  and  the 
Major's  advance-guard  pushed  up  the  hill  in  pur- 
suit, exposed  to  its  irr^ular  fire.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  the  village  and  temple  of  Jumpta  in 
ruins,  where  was  a  second  post  of  the  Nip&lese* 
which  similarly  retired. 

Major  Ludlow  pushed  on  immediately  with  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  53d,  in  order  to  seize 
the  |M)int  assigned  to  him ;  and  on  reaching  it  called 
a  halt,  until  the  rest  of  his  detachment  should  come 
up  and  enable  him  to  secure  himself.  There  was, 
however,  a  stockade  a  little  further  on,  and  the 
grenadiers,   mistaking    for    pusillanimity  in^  the 

*  Major  Ludlow:  grenadier  company  of  hit  ^lajcsCy't  55d, 
three  and  a  half  light  companies  Native  Infantry,  nineconpa* 
niet  of  the  1st  bat.  6th  Satire  Infiuitrj,  and  fifty  pioneers. 

H 
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enemy  the  easy  acquisition  they  had  made  of 
several  defensible  points,  thought  to  redeem  the 
credit  that  had  been  lost  before  Nalapanee,  and 
crowding  round  the  Major  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  storm  the  post.  The  impulse  of  the  troops  was 
in  unison  with  the  natural  ardour  of  the  com* 
mander,  and  he  gave  way  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
better  judgment.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  the 
stockade  itself  was  of  no  great  strength,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  carried  by  a  coup-de-nudn 
before  the  Nip^ese  should  have  time  to  reinforce 
its  garrison.  The  occurrences  at  Nalapanee  ought 
to  have  suggested  greater  caution. 

Juspao  Thapa,  Rimjoor  Singh's  best  officer,  was 
the Goorkha commandant  here;  and  the  greaterpart 
of  the  force  at  Jythuk  had,  on  the  first  alarm,  been 
collected  within  or  behind  the  stockade  out  of  sight 
of  the  assailants.  Juspao  allowed  the  British  to 
come  close  under  the  stockade,  and  then  from  either 
side,  a  little  down  the  ridge,  he  pushed  out  parties 
round  both  flanks,  who  opened  a  fire  on  the  grena- 
diers from  all  quarters  at  once.  Not  having  expect- 
ed such  a  reception,  the  men  were  confoimded,  and 
drew  back;  whereupon  the  Goorkhas,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  chai^;ed  them  sword  in  hand  from  the 
stockade,  and,  in  the  end,  drove  the  detachment 
from  all  the  ground  it  had  gained,  in  spite  of  three 
efforts  of  Major  Ludlow  to  rally  his  men.  On 
coming  to  the  Jumpta  temple,  the  Major  found  his 
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main  body  of  native  infantry  still  unfcnrned,  and 
standing  confusedly,  in  a  state  to  afford  no  support. 
Indeed,  the  Sepahees,  on  seeing  the  Europeans 
giving  way  before  the  enemy,  were  panic-struck, 
and  could  be  brought  to  no  order  by  the  few  officers 
that  remained  with  them.  The  retreat  to  Nahn 
after  this  was  a  perfect  flighU  in  which  we  suffered 
severely ;  and  so  quickly  did  it  pass,  that  the  de- 
tachment had  returned  to  camp  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
day ;  having  lost  thirty-one  Europeans  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  natives  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Lieutenant  Munt,  IstN.  I.  was  amongst  the 
fonner,  and  there  were  three  officers*  in  the  latter 
return. 

Major  Richards  had  a  detour  of  sixteen  miles  to 
make  before  he  could  reach  the  post  assigned  to 
him,  to  the  north.  It  was  eight  in  the  morning, 
therefore,  before  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
on  which  he  was  to  establish  himsdf.  Finding 
water,  he  halted  till  ten,  to  allow  the  men  to  refresh 
themselves  after  the  march ;  then  continmng  his 
advance,  he  came  on  the  enemy's  first  picquet  at 
about  a  mile  finom  Jythuk,  and,  following  as  it 
retired,  took  possession  of  all  the  ridge  to  Peacock- 
hill,  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The 
water  of  the  position  was  three  hundred  yards  below 
in  a  hollow  to  the  left,  which  rendered  a  separate  post 

*  Liciiicnsiit    Soott,    Stii ;    Lietucnsai  DoomUj,  t7di ; 

Litulanani  Ssyer,  Sth  N.  L 

H   2 
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there  necessary.  The  defensive  arrangements  were 
complete  by  noon ;  but  the  troops  were  astonished 
to  hear  nothing  in  the  direction  of  Major  Ludlow's 
post ;  where,  indeed,  every  thing  was  over  some 
time  before  Major  Richards  arrived  at  his  gnmnd. 

While  the  troops  were  speculating  on  this  sub- 
ject, Runjoor  Singh's  dnnns  beat  to  anns;  and 
at  about  one  o'clock  he  paraded  his  whole  force 
under  the  walls  of  Jythuk,  preparatory  to  an 
attack.  The  mountaineers  advanced  boldly  at 
first,  but  not  being  able  to  face  a  steady  volley, 
they  separated ;  and  availing  themselves  with  won- 
derful dexterity  of  every  jutting  rock  or  the  like 
that  afforded  cover,  kept  up  a  continued  irregular 
fire,  charging  every  now  and  then  when  there  was 
any  advantage  to  gain.  The  ground  was,  for  the 
most  part,  too  ru^ed  to  allow  of  a  charge  to  dis- 
lodge these  isolated  parties,  consequently,  during 
the  whole  day,  our  troops  had  to  abide  this  method 
of  attack  without  having  any  cover  to  shelter 
them. 

At  four  p.  M.  Major  Richards,  fearing  that  his 
ammunition  would  not  last,  for  the  buUocks  and 
hill-porters*  with  the  spare  rounds  had  not  come 
up,  wrote  to  Major-general  Martindell  to  solicit  a 

*  These  were  under  an  escort  of  the  rear-guard,  which  had 
separated  from  the  column  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  and, 
losing  its  way,  was  observed  and  cut  off  by  a  party  from 
of  Runjoor  Singh's  stockades. 
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mnforcement.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Goorkhas 
were  banning  to  be  more  bold  and  troublesome, 
he  concentrated  his  force,  and  gave  up  the  post  at 
the  watering-place.  By  sunset  nine  charges  had 
been  made  by  the  enemy,  and  repulsed  each  time 
by  a  volley ;  but  as  it  became  necessary  to  husband 
the  anmiunition,  the  pioneers  were  employed  in 
ccdlecting  stones,  which  the  position  was  steep 
enough  to  render  an  effectual  weapon  of  defence. 

Thus  was  the  post  maintained  till  half-past  seven, 
two  hours  after  sunset,  when  a  positive  orderarrived 
from  the  Major-general  to  retire.  Major  Richards 
had  not  by  this  time  lost  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  men ;  but  having  now  no  hope  of  a 
reinforcement,  or  of  fresh  ammunition,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  obey.  He  made,  therefore,  the  best 
dispositions  for  retreat  that  his  circumstances 
would  admit ;  but  as  there  was  only  a  single  nar- 
row pathway  for  the  troops  to  file  down,  and  that 
skirted  sometimes  the  most  tremendous  precipices, 
so  as  to  require  careful  footing,  confusion  and 
loss  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  it  been  broad 
day  :  by  night  it  was,  of  course,  much  worse. 

The  important  duty  of  covering  the  retreat  was 
undertaken  by  Li^tenant  Thackeray,  with  his 
light  company  belonging  to  the  2Gth  N«  I. 
This  officer's  self-devotion  contributed  nuunly 
to  save  the  detachment  from  being  entirely  cut 
off;    for   while    the   troops  were  filing  down  the 
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pathway,  his  company  kept  the  whole  OooiUmi 
fcHTce  in  check,  charging  them  several  times  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Its  situation,  of  course^  grew 
every  instant  more  desperate,  still  not  a  man  of  the 
company  thought  of  his  individual  safety  while 
the  Lieutenant  lived  to  command.  After  more  than 
half  of  his  men  had  fallen,  he  was  himself  at  last 
killed;  and  Ensign  Wilson,  who  served  under  hhn, 
fell  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  covering  party 
was  then  overpowered,  and  it  was  supposed  at  first 
that  the  company  had  been  cut  off  to  a  man ;  bat 
it  was  found  afterwards  that  Runjoor  Singh  had 
given  quarter'^o  about  forty  men  and  a  soobadar, 
whom  he  treated  well,  and,  having  vainly  tempted 
to  enlist  in  his  ranks,  dismissed  a  few  dajrs  after 
on  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war. 
Every  thing  was  in  confusion  in  the  rear  after 
Lieutenant  Thackeray's  fall;  but  most  of  the 
troops  had  filed  down  the  pathway  while  he  was 
engaged,  so  that  the  loss,  on  the  whole,  after, the 
stragglers  had  come  in,  was  three  officers  killed,^  five 
wounded;  and  of  the  men,  seventy-eight  under  the 
former,  and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  under 
the  latter  return.  The  number  of  missing,  whose 
fate  was  for  some  days  uncertain,  greatly  swelled 
the  first  returns ;  and  six   officers  were  amongst 

*  Killed. — Lieutenant  Thackeray,  2-26th  Native  Infan- 
try ;  Ensign  Wilson,  2-26th  Native  Infantry ;  Ensign 
Stalkart,  1-1 3th  Native  Infantry. 
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these;  but  the  last.  Lieutenant  Turner,  came 
in  on  the  1st  January,  three  days  after,  having 
had  several  hair-breadth  escapes. 

The  disasters  of  this  day  were  owing  solely  to 
the  irretrievable  error  of  Major  Ludlow,  in  allow- 
ing liimself  to  attempt  the  stockade  before  he  had 
formed  his  men,  and  established  the  post  he  was 
ordered  to  occupy.  Had  he  first  secured  his  foot- 
ing on  the  ridge,  those  who  were  driven  back  would 
have  found  a  point  to  rally  upon,  and  the  attempt 
at  a  coup-de-main,  whether  successful  or  not,  would 
have  been  of  no  consequence.  It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  acknowledged  that  had  the  native 
troops  been  sufficiently  officered,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  made  head  at  the  Jumpta  tem- 
ple ;  and  it  was  natural  for  Major  Ludlow  to  con- 
clude that  he  would  have  found  his  main  body 
ready  formed  there  to  support  him ;  but  the  fault 
of  the  system,  and  the  casualties  of  the  war,  had 
unfortunately  so  thinned  the  ranks  of  officers,^  that 
the  nine  companies  of  the  1  st  bat  6th  N.  I.  had  no 
more  than  three  on  duty,  and  this  deficiency  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disastrous  event  on  this 
side. 

The  prudence  and  good  conduct  of  Migor 
Richards  in  the  occupation  and  defence  of  his  po» 

*  Tkirty  offioen  had  been  killed  aiid  wouodcd  to  cIm  opt- 
rstioat  before  N«Upenee  alonr. 
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sition^  produced  one  most  advantageous  result,  as 
it  fully  convinced  the  troops  of  this  division  of 
their  great  superiority  over  the  enemy  in  a  fair 
combat.  Every  man  of  the  detachment  felt  that 
had  the  post  been  reinforced^  or  even  furnished 
with  fresh  ammunition,  it  might  easily  have  been 
maintained.  Hence  the  loss  was  attributed  to  its 
proper  cause^  and  the  effect  of  the  day^s  struggle 
was  not  diminished  by  the  subsequent  retreat. 
StiUy  however^  something  moi'e  decisive  was  want- 
ing to  restore  complete  confidence ;  and  many  cir- 
aunstances  contributed  at  this  particular  juncture 
to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  military 
diaractcr  of  the  Goorkha  nation. 

Thus  closed  the  year  1814  upon  this  division. 
No  active  enterprize  was  for  some  time  afterwards 
attempted  by  Major-general  Martindell ;  but,  be^ 
fore  relating  the  oi)erations  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  season  was  consumed  by  him,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  show  what  was  passing  in  other  quarters, 
whicli  had  similarly  become  the  scene  of  war. 

General  Ochterlonv,  who  took  the  field  at  the 
same  time  with  Gilles[)ie,  cind  was  opposed  to 
Umiir  Singh  in  person,  formed  from  the  first  a  just 
estimate  of  the  character  of  his  enemy,  and  of  the 
difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter.  He  re- 
solved, thercforc,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. On  the  '^  1  St  of  ()ctol)er,  the  day  of  Gillespie's 
fall,  ho  reached  PJastH*a,  situated  in  a  valley  within 
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the  hills,  which  he  entered  from  the  Sutlejj  by  a 
pass  less  difficult  than  most  of  those  further  east. 
Umur  Singh  was  at  this  time  at  Urkee,  considera- 
bly within  the  hills.  They  run  here  in  broken 
ridges,  stretching  N.N.W.;  and  each  ridge  affords, 
of  course,  a  series  of  positions.  The  outermost 
ridge  was  sunnounted  by  the  fort  of  Nalagurh, 
which,  with  an  outpost  at  Taragurh,  commanded 
the  principal  route  into  the  hills.  On  the  next 
range  stood  Ramgurh,  Joorjooree,  Chamba,  and  a 
second  Taragurh  ;  above  this  again,  towered  the 
heights  of  Maloun ;  behind  which,  lay  Urkee  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  capital  of  Umur 
Singh*s  staunch  ally  the  Raja  of  Belaspoor.  Be- 
tween, was  a  comparatively  fruitful  valley,  whence 
Umur  Singh  could  draw  his  supplies  in  ca«e  of  his 
occupying  any  of  the  above  ridges. 

Having  thrown  garrisons  into  the  forts  of  tlie 
Nalagurh  and  Ramgurh  hills,  and  reckoning,  ap- 
(Muvntly,  that  General  Ochterlony  would  be  occu- 
pied some  time  lieforc  them,  Umur  Singh  was  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  his  position  at  Urkee.  The 
British  General,  resoh4ng  to  put  nothing  to  hazard, 
made  a  road  with  great  labour,  and  sat  himself 
down,  with  his  heavy  guns,  before  Nalagurh  on  the 
Ut  of  November.  Having  breached  the  wall,  the 
garrison  surrendered  on  the  5th,  capitulating  also 
for  the  st4M:kade  on  the  same  ridge,  called  Tara- 
gurh.     Umur  Singh  came  down,  and  took  |K)sition 
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on  the  Ramgurh  range  the  same  day,  leaying 
small  garrisons  at  Urkee  and  Sabathoo  behind 
him. 

Having  established  depots  at  the  captured  forts. 
Major-general  Ochterlony  proceeded,  on  the  13th 
of  November^  against  the  Ramgm*h  positions,  send- 
ing on  Colonel  Thompson  with  a  brigade  one  day's 
march  in*  advance.  The  position  of  Ramgurh  was 
so  steep  on  the  side  towards  the  plains,  that  the 
Major-General  determined  to  turn  it  if  possibfe, 
and  operate  on  its  rear.  These  ridges,  it  must  be 
observed^  are  all  so  many  steps  to  the  Heemachul ; 
each,  therefore,  as  it  approximates  to  that  stupen- 
dous range,  towers  over  that  before  it,  and  as  you 
look  from  the  plains^  the  steeper  side  is  always 
opposed  to  you. 

Ramgurh  stood  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ridge,  and  formed  Umur  Singh's  right.  Migor- 
general  Ochterlony,  in  advancing  from  Nalagurh» 
turned  his  left ;  and  in  the  course  of  November 
had  seized  a  ])oint  from  which  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  batter  one  of  the  stockades  of  that  wing.  By 
the  26th  of  November^  after  immense  labour  in 
making  roads  and  dra^ng  up  the  guns,  a  battery 
was  constructed  for  6-pounders ;  but  when  it  be- 
gan to  play,  the  stockade  was  foimd  to  be  so  dis- 
tant, and  so  much  the  higher  of  the  two,  that  the 
shot  had  little  effect.  Lieutenant  Lawtie,  the  en- 
gineer, seeing  this,  advanced  with  a  small  party 
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to  reconnoitre  another  point  a  little  further  on. 
The  Goorkhas,  however,  sallied  out  to  prevent 
this,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of  an  old 
wall  that  stood  near.  His  critical  situation  being 
observed.  Lieutenant  WiDiams  was  sent  with  two 
companies  from  the  battery  to  support  the  recon- 
noissance;  but  a  much  stronger  body  came  down  to 
the  Goorkhas  and  surroimded  the  whole  party; 
who  thus  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  to  secure 
their  retreat^.  The  manoeuvre  was  successfully 
executed ;  but  with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  WilliamSy 
who  was  killed,  besides  seventy-five  Sepoys  killed 
and  wounded.  This  affair  was  of  no  manner  of 
consequence,  except  as  it  afforded  to  the  enemy 
an  occasion  of  triumph.  Next  day  the  Goorkhas 
gave  permission  to  remove  and  bury  the  dead, — a 

•  The  author  of  the  Military  Sketches  of  the  Ooorka  War 
gives  a  diflfereot  account  of  this  afiair. 

He  says  that  Lieutenant  Lawtie,  io  the  course  of  his  r»- 
connoissance,  came  suddenly  on  a  post,  which  he  deemed  it 
safer  to  attack  than  to  retreat  from.  He  carried  it ;  but  the 
Goorkhas  being  reinforced  turned  upon  him  ;  and  his  Sepojrs* 
afWr  firing  away  the  upper  layer  of  their  cartridges,  aban- 
doned the  post  and  fled.  Lieutenant  Williams,  who  was 
moving  to  the  support,  was,  he  states,  similarly  abandoned 
by  hb  men,  who  were  panic-struck,  and  fled  without  exert* 
ing  themselves.  The  account  given  in  the  text  was  prepared 
from  official  records,  before  the  work  here  cited  was  pubUahcd. 
The  latter  will  be  better  authority. 
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courtesy  they  never  refused  during  the  war,  and 
not  the  only  one  we  experienced  at  their  hands. 
Creneral  Ochterlony  was  busily  employed  all  this 
while  in  surveying  and  improving  the  roads,  and 
reconnoitering  Umur  Singh*s  position  on  every 
side.  By  the  2d  of  December  he  was  enabled  to 
form  a  plan  of  attack^  the  object  of  which  was  to 
make  a  lodgment  on  a  point  within  the  position. 
The  advance  was  to  be  made  from  the  battery 
above  mentioned,  and  was  extremely  hazardous ; 
inasmuch  as  there  was  but  one  road  to  the  point, 
and  that  led  under  fire  of  one  of  Umur  Singh's 
principal  stockades,  which  the  advancing  colunin 
would  have  to  receive  on  its  flank,  and  perhaps 
to  abide  a  sally  from  the  garrison  as  it  passed. 
However,  seeing  no  other  way  of  seriously  annoy- 
ing the  enemy,  the  Major-general  submitted  the 
plan  to  his  two  Brigadiers,  Colonels  Arnold  and 
Tliompson,  in  order  to  learn  their  opinion  of  it. 
The  propriety  of  making  the  attack  was  still  un- 
der delil)eration,  when  news  arrived  of  the  second 
faUurc  Ixjfore  Nalapanee  ;  and  General  Ochterlony 
also  heard  of  a  reinforcement  being  on  its  way  to 
his  own  army,  by  order  of  Lord  Hastings,  which 
determined  him  to  abandon  the  plan,  and  thence- 
forth to  put  nothing  to  hazard.  The  Major^ne- 
ral  had  at  this  time  serioiLs  doubts  of  our  ultimate 
success  in  the  stru^le,  and  he  feared  that  our 
native  army,  with  all  its  discipline,  would  be  found 
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ill  adapted  to  warfare  in  a  country  too  ni^^ed  to 
admit  of  its  superior  tactics  being  brought  to  play. 
Tliese  apprehensions  were,  however,  expressed  to 
none  but  his  Commander-in-Chief ;  nor  could  his 
most  familiar  associates  detect  in  his  demeanoiu: 
the  slightest  interruption  of  that  cheerfiU  flow  of 
spirits  by  which  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  has  been  cha- 
racterized through  life. 

\Vliile  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  promised  rein- 
forcement. Major-general  Ochterlony  exerted  him- 
self in  winning  over  the  Plaseea  Raja,*  and  having 
succeeded  in  this  object,  he  got  him  to  lend  his 
exertions  in  making  a  road  for  artillery  from  Muk- 
ran,  by  Khundnee,  to  Nehur,  three  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Ramgurh,  where  he  had  for  some  time  fixed  his 
head -quarters.  This  was  preparatory  to  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  some  points  in  Umiu*  Singh^s 
rear.  On  the  27th  of  Decembel^  the  2nd  bat  7th 
N.  I.,  with  an  additional  train  of  light  guns, 
having  joined.  Colonel  Thompson  was  detached, 
with  fourteen  strong  companies,  two  guns,  and  two 
howitzers,  to  attack  two  stockades  which  were 
opposed  to  General  Ochterlony*s  right,  and  were 
situated  on  a  kind  of  spur  from  the  Ramgiu*h  ridge, 
projecting  north-eastwards  in  Umur  Singh's  rear. 
The  stockades  were,  if  posidble,  to  be  carried,  and 
a  third  point,  on  which  there  was  no  stockade,  was 

*  lUja  Rjun  Surwa  S«n  was  at  thia  time  Raja  of  Hindor 
and  Pli 
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then  to  be  occupied  by  -the  detachment.  Coloiiel 
Thompson  set  off  in  the  night,  and  late  in  the 
morning  came  opposite  the  first  stockade ;  but  on 
reconnoiteringy  thought  it  not  safe  to  try  a  coufMle- 
main.  He  passed  on,  therefore,  in  order  to  seise  a 
ridge  about  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from  a  stone 
redoubt  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  which  led  to 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  Deboo-ka  Tibia,  the  se- 
cond stockade  to  be  attacked.  Here  he  waited  for  his 
guns,  and  on  their  arrival  fired  at  Deboo  till  night, 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  breach.  The  Gooridia 
defences  are  generally  proof  against  light  artillery; 
hence,  no  impression  being  made.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  establishing 
himself  on  the  ridge.  In  the  course  of  the  nigbt 
the  Goorkhas  evacuated  Deboo-ka  Tibia,  wfaich 
Colonel  Thompson  discovering,  sent  a  party  to 
occupy.  The  Goorkhas  further  employed  tlie 
night  in  concentrating  their  force,  preparatory  to 
a  strong  effort  to  dislodge  the  detachment.  JuA 
before  daybreak  they  commenced  a  serious  attack 
from  a  stockade  called  Mungoo-ka  Dhar,  windk 
crowned  the  heights  of  the  Ramgurh  ridge,  at 
the  point  where  it  was  joined  by  that  on  whidi 
Deboo  was  situated.  The  detachment '  was  well 
on  its  guard,  and  drove  back  the  Goorkhas  after 
a  few  vollies,  with  a  loss  of  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  whereof  sixty  were  counted  on 
the  ground.     We  had  twelve  killed,   and  fifty- 
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seven  wounded,  but  no  officer  was  of  the  num- 
ber. General  Ochterlony,  on  hearing  the  firing,  sent 
the  2nd  bat.  7th  N.  I.  to  reinforce  the  post ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  29th  of  December,  it  was  stock- 
aded afresh,  and  otherwise  secured.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  Ramgurh  formed  Uraur  Singh's  right 
as  his  position  fronted  the  plains.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son's present  post  was  in  the  rear  of  his  centre,  so 
as  entirely  to  intercept  the  supplies  he  received  by 
the  Urkee  road,  and  to  incommode  the  communi- 
cation with  Belaspoor.  Seeing  this,  the  Ouorkha 
General  shifted  his  ground,  deserted  all  his  stock- 
ades to  the  left  of  Ramgurh,  and  keeping  that  fort 
still  as  his  right,  took  up  a  reversed  position  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  so  as  to  oppose  a  new  firont  to 
our  army,  which  had  turned  his  left.  Umur  Singh 
likewise  strengthened  Mungoo-ka  Dhar,  and  made 
it  his  head-quarters.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
ridge  on  which  Ci^onel  Thompson  was  lodged  did 
not  afford  any  means  of  approaching  the  main 
stockades  of  the  enemy's  new  position,  the  inter- 
vening ground  being  particularly  rugged.  It 
hence  became  necessary  to  devise  a  different  plan 
of  operations,  and  on  the  16th  of  Januar}%  General 
Ochterlony,  still  seeking  the  means  of  straiten* 
ing  the  enemy's  supplies,  which,  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Urkee  and  Subathoo  roads,  had  been 
drawn  wholly  (torn  Belaspoor,  put  in  executioo 
the  following  masterly  movement : — Crotasg  tlie 
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Gumba  river  from  Nehiir,  north-east  of  Ramgurfaf 
he  went  along  the  Urkee  road,  till  he  turned  the 
Maloun  ridge,  and  thence,  sending  on  Colonel 
Thompson  a-head,  made  a  long  detour  in  the  di- 
rection of  Belasix)or.  By  the  18th  of  January  a 
party  of  irregulars,  under  Captain  Ross,  occupied 
the  heights  of  Punalee,  commanding  Belaspoor, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Colonel  Thompson  was  at  the  same  time  a  kos 
beyond  Jynugur,  on  the  road  to  the  same  place, 
and  General  Ochterlony  himself  about  to  join  him. 
Thus  Bclaspoor  was  open ;  and  the  power  of  opera- 
ting against  the  north-cast  face  of  Maloun,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Gumrora,  gained.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  movement  was  made,  Colonel  Arnold 
was  left  at  Deboo-ka  Tibia,  to  watch  Umur.  Singh ; 
and,  as  it  was  expected  that  he  w^ould  not  quietly 
wait  the  result,  the  Colonel  had  instructions  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  a  move ;  and,  if  the  Goorkha 
army  likewise  took  the  route  of  Belaspoor,  to 
occupy  the  stockades  that  would  be  abandoned, 
and  follow  at  its  heels  by  a  road  that  would  place 
the  enemy  between  the  two  British  divisions,  each 
of  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  whole 
force.  If  the  Goorkhas  merely  retired  to  Maloun, 
leaving  garrisons  in  the  Ramgurh  stockades, 
Mungoo  was  to  be  first  proceeded  against,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  direct  communication  with  the 
plains  and  other  divisions ;  and  as  soon  as  that 
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point  was  gained,  the  brigadier  was  to  advance  to 
Belaspoor.  General  Ochterlony  left  bis  hea%'y 
guns  with  a  battalion  at  Nehur,  to  be  made  availa- 
ble in  the  reduction  of  Mungoo,  and  eventually  of 
the  Raingurh  forts  likewise,  after  Colonel  Arnold 
should  have  proceeded  to  hb  ulterior  destination. 
As  was  expected,  Umur  Singh  no  sooner  saw  the 
object  of  the  detour  made  by  the  head-quarters  of 
the  British  army,  than  he  moved  oflTwith  his  whole 
force  to  take  up  the  stronger  position  of  Maloun, 
which  he  feared  the  British  might  else  preocaipy. 
Thus  Mungoo-ka  Dhar  was  abandoned  and  occu- 
pied  by  Colonel  Arnold  on  the  1 8th  January  ;  but 
small  Goorkha  garrisons  were  still  left  in  the  stone 
redoubts  of  Ramgurh,  Taragurh,  Chamba,  and 
Jooijooree.  Against  these  Colonel  Cooper  com- 
menced ojKrations,  while  Colonel  Arnold  proceeded, 
according  to  his  instructions,  towards  Belaspoor. 
The  latter  officer  marched  along  the  Ramgurh 
ridge  and  under  the  waUs  of  the  remaining 
Goorkha  forts,  without  experiencing  any  obstruc- 
tion from  the  garrisons.  The  movement,  never- 
theless, took  up  several  days,  which  were  passed  in 
much  anxiety  and  hardship ;  for,  besides  the  ex- 
treme ruggedness  of  the  pathway,  the  progress  of 
the  division  was  further  delayed  by  a  week's 
heavy  rain  and  snow.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till 
the  beginning  of  February,  that  the  brigadier 
reached  Tulsiioni,  the  point  assigned  to  him,  and 
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established  himself  at  the  extremity  of  the  Makma 
range ;  subsequently  he  reduced  Rutungurh, — a  fort 
disjointed  from  the  ridge,  but  lying  directly  be- 
tween Maloun  and  Belaspoor. 

Some  time  was  consumed  in  reducing  the 
Ramgurh  forts ;  and,  during  the  interval,  General 
Ochterlony  employed  himself  in  bringing  over  the 
Raja  of  Belaspoor,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  Captain  Ross  from  the  Punake 
heights,  had  fled  across  the  Sutlej.  This  Raja, 
though  connected  with  Umur  Singh's  family  by  a 
recent  marriage,  was  induced  at  last,  through  fear 
of  seeing  his  capital  and  country  given  over  to 
another,  to  make  his  terms  and  submit. 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  division  for  the  present* 
in  order  to  brmg  on  the  operations  in  the  Turaeesof 
Gourukpoor  and  Buhar.  Umur  Singh  had  fully  jus- 
tified the  reputation  he  enjoyed  as  a  soldier,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  met,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the 
sagacious  plans  of  the  British  commander.  Nothing 
decisive,  indeed,  had  yet  been  done  by  either  army; 
but,  considering  that  [the  British  had  been  rein- 
forced to  near  seven  thousand  men,  while  Umur 
Singh  had  never  more  than  two  thousand  eight 
hundred,  or  at  the  most  three  thousand,  this 
was  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  had  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  ground, 
which  was  all  he  had  to  compensate  for  his  nume- 
rical inferiority. 
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The  division  assembled  at  Oounikpoor  was 
ordered  to  take  the  field  on  the  1 5th  November ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  hill- 
porters  for  the  carriage  of  the  baggage  and  8U[>- 
plies  in  sufficient  abundance  in  that  thinly-peopled 
district,  it  was  late  in  December  before  Major- 
general  J.  S.  Wood  proceeded  into  the  Turaee. 
Having  waited  some  time  to  collect  infonnation 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  penetrating  to  Palpa,  he 
came  at  first  to  the  determination  of  leaving  Boot- 
wul  to  the  right,  and  attacking  Nyakot,  a  post 
which  crowns  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
Having  ascertained,  however,  that  theGoorkhas, 
under  Colonel  Wuzeer  Singh,  a  nephew  of  Bheem 
Seines,  had  taken  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass, 
within  which  Bootwul  is  situated,  and  had  built 
there  a  stockade  called  Jeetgurh,  it  was  resolved 
to  reconnoitre  the  works,  and  carry  them,  if  pos- 
sible, before  proceeding  further.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  General  Wood  marched  firom  his  cam|i 
at  Simra,  in  the  Turaee,  with  twenty-one  com- 
{lanies  of  infantry  to  put  this  plan  in  execution. 
He  acted  on  the  information  of  a  Brahmin,  in  the 
employ  of  the  faqiily  of  the  old  Palpa  Raja,  re- 
siding at  Gourukpoor*  and  the  Brahmin  offered 
his  services  as  guide.  The  road  ran  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tenavee,  which  here  is  likewise 
called  Goonghee,  and  the  last  seven  mfles  of 
the  way  led  through  the  Sal  forest ;   but  General 
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Wood  had  been  told  to  expect  an  open  space  im- 
mediately  about  the  stockade.  He  was  himselfy 
with  the  advanced  guard,  still  in  the  thick  of  the 
forest,  when  the  road  brought  them  suddenly 
in  front  of  the  stockade,  at  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  distance.  A  smart  and  destructive  foe 
was  immediately  opened  on  the  advanced  party; 
and  the  General's  Brigade-major,  Captain  Hiatt» 
and  subsequently  his  engineer  officer.  Lieutenant 
Morrieson,  were  wounded,  the  latter  mortalfy. 
This  loss  was  sustained  in  attempting  to  recon- 
noitre the  post,  preparatory  to  the  advance  of  the 
main  column,  which  was  headed  by  his  Majesty's 
1 7th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Hardyman.  Imme- 
diately on  its  arrival,  the  colonel  formed  his  men, 
and  advanced  against  the  stockade,  driving  in  the 
party  of  the  enemy  who  had  sallied  out  on  the 
advance  guard ;  Captain  Croker,  who  led  the 
grenadiers,  followed  the  enemy  up  the  hill,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  with  his  own,  and  two  other 
companies  of  the  regiment,  round  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy's  work.  Thus  a  position  was  gained 
that  commanded  it  entirely,'  for  it  was  merely  a 
hollow  stockade,  running  along  the  declivity.  The 
canying  of  the  work  was  therefore  certain,  indeed 
the  enemy  were  already  retreating  from  it  up  the 
hill  behind.  General  Wood,  however,  thinking  it 
was  not  possible  to  carry  the  hill  also,  while, 
without  doing  so,  the  stockade  itself  semed  to 
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hiin  tx>  be  untenable  and  of  no  value,  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  troops,  who  were  flushed  with  the  prospect 
of  a  certain  and  easy  victory.  The  British  loss 
was  iwenty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
wounded ;  besides  .  the  two  staff-officers  above 
mentioned.  Captain  M'Dowell,  of  the  artillery, 
and  Lieutenants  Pointz  and  Pickering,  of  his 
Majesty's  17th,  were  severely  wounded.  The 
enemy  lost  a  sirdar,  named  Sooruj  Thapa,  and 
many  more  men  than  we  did ;  but  the  retreat 
gave  to  them  the  triumph  of  a  decided  victory. 

The  result  of  this  action,  and  the  bravery  the 
enemy  had  displayed,  left  in  the  general*s  mind  an 
impression  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  force  to  the 
objects  assigned  to  it,  which  influenced  all  his 
future  measures :  instead  of  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate the  hills,  he  confined  his  operations  to  defen- 
sive precautions.  At  his  solicitation,  parties  of 
irr^ular  horse  were  added  to  the  force;  and,  in  the 
end,  the  8th  native  cavalry  was  sent  to  assist  in 
scouring  the  country,  and  repelling  the  enemy's 
incursions.  Report  magnified  the  Grooridia  army  to 
twelve  thousand  men ;  whereas,  their  r^ular  troops 
scarcely  reached  so  many  hundred.  The  migor- 
general,  however,  giving  credence  to  these  exag- 
gerated statements,  threw  up  works  at  LfOtim,  and 
put  a  garrison  there  to  defend  the  direct  road  to 
Cfouruk|}oor,  while  he  himMrlf  moved  with  his  main 
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body  to  repel  an  incursion  into  Nichloul.  These 
measures  contributed  to  make  the  enemy  bold,  and 
produced  a  disastrous  alarm  in  our  own  subjects^ 
which,  indeed,  was  not  altogether  unfounded :  for 
scarce  a  day  passed  without  some  village  being 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Goorkhas.  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  during  the  whole  of 
January,  February,  and  even  March ;  and  though 
reinforced  by  another  native  battalion,  and  with 
further  artillery.  General  J.  S.  Wood  still  consi- 
dered himself  too  weak  to  act  offensively. 

What  had  passed  simultaneously  on  the  Sanin 
frontier,  and  to  the  eastward,  unfortunately  tended 
to  confirm  this  impression  ;  and  it  is  time  now  to 
advert  to  the  operations  in  that  quarter. 

Major  Bradshaw,  the  n^ociator,  remainedt 
during  the  rains,  in  military  charge  of  the  frontier^ 
and  disputed  lands  of  Sumroun,  as  hds  before  been 
mentioned.  The  posts  he  established  were  not 
molested,  nor  had  he  much  communication  of  any 
kind  with  the  Goorkhas  until  October.  By  that 
time,  some  alarm  began  to  be  entertained,  at  Kafc- 
mandoo,  at  the  extent  of  preparation  witnessed ; 
wherefore,  though  detennined  to  concede  nothix^^ 
they  still  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
amuse  the  British  government  with  further  negQ^ 
tiation,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  spin  out  the  season  of 
operations  in  empty  discussion.  In  the  course  of 
November,  Chundur  Seekur  Opadheea  came  down 
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to  the  Turaee,  and  sent  information  to  Major 
Bradshaw  that  he  had  a  letter  and  presents  for  the 
Governor-general ;  wherefore  he  desired  a  passport 
to  enable  him  to  carry  them  to  Calcutta.  The 
letter  was  one  of  congratulation,  in  the  form  usual 
on  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor-general,  and  was 
written  as  if  there  were  no  matters  whatever  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments.  Major 
Bradshaw  sent  to  Chundur  Seekur  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  of  war,  issued  the  first  of  the  month* 
and  refused  to  let  any  one  pass,  or  to  receive  the 
Opadheea  himself,  unless  he  brought  full  powers  to 
treat  for  a  pacification.  The  letter  was  forwarded 
to  the  Governor-general,  who  confirmed  the  inti- 
mation, and  further  ordered  Chundur  Seekur  to  be 
desired  to  return  to  Katmandoo,  or  remain  on  the 
firontier  at  his  periL 

Notwithstanding  this  intimation,  Chundur  See- 
kur lingered  in  the  Turaee,  and  attempted  to  get 
a  passport  surreptitiously  from  the  Tirhoot  Ma- 
gistrate, who,  he  thought,  would  not  be  aware 
of  the  circiunstances.  He  was  still  at  work  on 
this  intrigue,  when  Major  Bradshaw,  having 
heard  of  General  Marlcy's  crossing  the  Ganges,  on 
his  way  to  the  Turaee,  resolved  to  defer  active 
operations  no  longer,  but  to  attack  the  Ooorkha 
post  of  Burhurwa,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bagnmttce,  and  close  on  the  frontier,  prepa- 
ratory  to  rMXupying  the  whole  Turaee  for  tlie 
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British  government.  Accordingly  he  concen 
trated  his  force  on  the  24th  of  November ;  sm 
earlj  in  the  morning  of  the  25th9  surprised  aii< 
carried  the  post ;  killing  the  Groorkha  com 
mander,  Pursuram  Thapa,  and  making  prisone 
Chmidur  Seekm*  Opadheea,  with  his  attendants 
Major  Bradshaw  by  this  means  obtained  po6 
session  of  the  Opadheea's  instructions,  which  en 
tered  fully  into  the  .points  at  issue  between  th 
two  governments,  and  completely  showed  th< 
object  of  the  deputation  to  have  been  merely  ti 
gain  time.  The  Goorkhas  were  very  indignam 
at  the  seizure  of  Chundur  Seekur,  who,  the] 
thought,  should  have  been  respected  as  an  am< 
bassador,  since  he  had  been   deputed   as  soch 

;  -  They  forgot,  however,  that  the  reception  of  thi 

' '  individual,  or  the  sanctioning  of  his  deputation^ 

at  least,  is  the  thing  that  plights  the  faith  of  the 

, ,  government  to  whom  an  agent  is  accredited,  an^ 

that  this  alone  gives  a  claim  to  the  respect  ol 
1  person  enjoyed  by  the  envoy  of  a  hostile  powers 

and  distinguishes  him '  from  a  spy.  Lieutenanl 
I  Boilcau,   who  commanded    the   Major's    escort^ 

was  wounded  in  personal  conflict  with  Pursuram 

,  I:  Thapa  during  the  affair ;  and  there  were,  besides, 

two  Sepoys  killed,  and  fourteen  wounded.  (M 
the  enemy,  seventy-five  were  killed  or  woundedi 
and  ten  soldiers  were  made  prisoners,  besides  Chun- 
I  ,  dur  Seekur*s  attendants.     The  Turaee  was  imme- 
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cliatcly  evacuated  by  the  Goorkhas,  and  occupied 
and  annexed,  pro  tempore^  by  proclamation,  to 
the  British  possessions.  Major  Bradshaw  then 
established  the  following  posts  for  its  defence,  till 
General  Marley  should  arrive.  Captain  Hay, 
with  the  head-quarters  qf  the  Chumparun  liglrt 
infantr}%  was  posted  at  Baragurhee ;  Captain 
Blackney,  with  a  wing  of  the  2nd  battalion, 
22nd  native  infantry,  was  at  Sumunpoor,  to  the 
right ;  while  Captain  Sibley  was  stationed,  with 
about  five  hundred  men,  at  Pursa,  on  the  high 
road  to  Hetounda,  very  considerably  to  the  Idl 
of  Baragurhee. 

General  Marley  arrived  in  the  Puchroutee 
Tuppa,  with  the  main  army,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember. An  outpost  of  Captain  Hay's  had  been 
driven  in  on  the  7th ;  and  the  Goorkhas,  though 
they  kept  within  the  cover  of  the  Sftl  forest,  had 
shown  many  symptoms  of  an  activdy  hostile 
spirit.  Some  attempts  at  poisoning  the  wdls  and 
pools  were  discovered ;  and  their  spies  were 
known  to  be  busy,  several  having  been  detected 
in  our  camps.  General  Marley  formed  his  army 
into  three  divisions,  intending  himself  to  attempt 
the  Bicheeakoh  and  Hetounda  pass,  with  twenty- 
two  hundred  men ;  while  Colonel  Dick,  with 
about  fifteen  hundred,  took  the  route  of  Huree* 
hurpoor,  to  the  eastward ;  and  Major  Rough- 
sedge,  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
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men»  moved  by  the  Sukteeduree  pass  and  Joor- 
jooree,  which  was  between  the  other  two,  and 
in  advance  of  Baragurhee.  The  remainder  of 
the  army  was  to  be  prepared  to  support  either 
division  that  might  need  it,  and  to  keep  open  the 
oonmiunications  through  the  forest,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  brigade  allotted  to  this  duty,  which  had 
not  yet  assembled. 

The  month  of  December  was  spent  in  devising 
this  plan,  and  in  collecting  information  prepara- 
tory to  its  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  the  main 
army  was  stationary  in  the  Puchroutee  Tuppa; 
and  except  that  Major  Roughsedge  was  at  one 
V  time,  sent  to  Janikpoor,  to  the  extreme  right,  the 
posts  above  described  remained  as  before.  That 
of  Captain  Sibley  was  twenty  miles  to  the  left 
of  the  main  army,  which  was  encamped  behind 
Baragurhee ;  Captain  Blackney  was  nearly  as 
far  to  the  right, — both  without  support ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  time  that  they  had 
occupied  the  same  ground,  no  substantial  works 
had  been  thrown  up  by  either  officer.  This  state 
of  things  induced  the  Goorkhas  to  plan  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  both  points. 

The  main  army  of  the  Nipalese  was  coDected 
at  Mukwanpoor,  under  Colonel  Rundh^r  Singh; 
but  the  forest  was  in  the  possession  of  different 
parties,  who  were  always  on  the  alert.  Rundh^, 
having  exact  intelligence  of  the  jiositions  occupied 
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by  Captains  Sibley  and  Blackney  respectivdy, 
ordered  them  both  to  be  attacked  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  January.  Shumsheer  Rana  com- 
manded the  party  sent  against  Pursa ;  and  Surb- 
jeet  Thapa,  that  which  attacked  Sumunpoor : 
both  were  captains^  that  is,  commandants  of  inde- 
pendent companies  or  corps  in  the  Goorkha  ser- 
vice»  and  were  of  high  repute  with  their  nation 
for  bravery  and  conduct. 

Captain  Blackney  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise  by  Surbjeet,  who  came  upon  him  before 
day-break  of  the  new  year.  Himself,  and  his 
second  in  command.  Lieutenant  Duncan,  were 
killed  in  the  first  onset;  and,  before  the  action  had 
lasted  ten  minutes,  the  sepoys,  who  had  but  par« 
tially  run  to  their  arms  on  the  alarm,  broke,  and 
fled  in  every  direction.  To  increase  the  confu- 
sion, the  Goorkhas  set  fire  to  the  tents,  having 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  camp  before  re- 
sistance was  offered.  Lieut.  Strettell,  the  only 
surviving  oflicer,  seeing  things  in  this  state,  and 
perceiving  that  the  day  was  quite  irrecoverable, 
himself  joined  the  fugitives,  and  retreated  to  Gora 
Suhun  with  the  remnant  of  the  detachment 
The  communication  with  Captain  Hay  had  pr^ 
viously  been  cut  ofi*,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
retire  on  Baragurhee. 

Captain  Sibley  was  Ijetter  on  his  guard  at 
Pursa,  wliere  many  circumstances  had  led  him 
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to  expect  an  attack.  He  had,  indeed,  only  re- 
cently stated  his  apprehensions  to  General  Mar- 
ley,  who,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1814,  sent 
him  a  reinforcement  under  Major  Greenstreet. 
The  post  was  more  than  twenty  mUes  distant,  as 
before  mentioned;  and  .the  detachment,  having 
marched  in  the  evening,  unfortunately  encamped 
on  the  road.  On  the  morning  of  the  new  year, 
however,  hearing  tKe  report  of  artillery  in  the 
direction  c^  Pursa,  the  Major  hastened  his  march, 
and  got  within  three  miles  before  the  firing  had 
ceased.  The  coming-in  of  the  fugitives  then 
sufficiently  explained  how  the  affair  had  ended. 
It  seems  that  Shumsheer  Rana  came  to  the  at- 
tack in  three  columns ;  Captain  Sibley's  advance 
had  been  thrown  very  considerably  forward,  and 
the  ground  of  the  position  lay  between  two  nul- 
las,  the  windings  of  which  allowed  the  enemy  to 
penetrate  sufficiently  on  either  flank,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  front  and  rear. 
The  latter  quarter,  moreover,  was  left  to  the  de^ 
fence  of  about  seventy  irregular  horse,  and  was 
therefore  a  weak  point,  especially  in  a  night- 
affair.  The  attack  commenced  in  front,  where  it 
was  checked  by  the  advance-guard,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Smith.  Finding  himself  pressed, 
however,  this  officer  sent  to  ask  of  Captain  SiUej 
the  reinforcement  of  a  light  gun,  (a  one-and-a^ 
half  pounder   of  new   construction,)  which  was 
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with  the  detachment.  The  Captain  brought  it 
forward  himself ;  but  when  it  came,  the  cartridges 
were  found  too  large  for  it  to  be  turned  properly 
to  account ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  firing 
having  begun  in  rear  and  on  both  flanks.  Cap- 
tain Sibley  found  it  necessary  to  return  imme- 
diately. While  on  his  way  back  he  was  wounded^ 
first  in  the  1^,  and  soon  after,  mortally,  by  a 
shot  through  the  body,  from  parties  of  the  enemy 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  winding  of  the 
nulla,  to  come  close  in  upon  the  line  of  commu- 
nication with  the  advance.  Lieutenant  Smith, 
the  next  in  rank,  was  immediately  summoned 
firom  the  front  to  take  the  command ;  and,  as  the 
firing  in  the  rear  was  heavy,  he  judged  it  right  to 
carry  in  his  advance-guanL  On  reaching  the 
line,  he  found  that  Shumsheer  Rana,  while  he 
had  thus  kept  the  detachment  in  play  in  front 
and  in  both  flanks,  had  made  his  chief  attack 
from  the  rear ;  and,  having  overpowered  the  irre- 
gulars, had  penetrated  to  the  oflScers*  tents,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  magazine  and  bazar. 
The  six-pounder,  with  the  detachment,  had  been 
turned  towards  the  rear  by  Lieutenant  Matheson, 
the  artillery-oflker ;  and  on  the  junction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Smith  with  the  advance-guard,  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  form  acirde,  in  order  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  a  distance.  They  had  established 
themsdves  at  the  magazine,  where  there  were 
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some  trees  and  other  cover,  from  behind  which 
they   picked    off   nearly  all    the    artillery-men. 
Both  Lieutenant  Smith  and  lieutenant  Matheson 
were  sensible  that,  unless  the  Goorkhas  could  be 
dislodged  from  this  point,  the  day  was  lost.     On 
proposing,  however,  to  the  sepoys  to  charge  and 
recover  it,  they  showed  a  disinclination  to  the 
undertaking;  and  kept  on  firing,  nearly  at  random, 
until  their  ammunition  was  expended.     A  retreat 
was  then  resolved  on;  and  it  was  effected  by 
crossing  one  of  the  nullas  at  a  place  where  it  was 
not  properly  fordable,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Groorkhas  were   intent  on   the  plunder.      ThuB 
many  were  saved ;  but  the  two  guns,  the  maga- 
zine, and  stores  of  every  kind,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy.     Every  European  of  the  artillery,  except 
Lieutenant  Matheson  himself,  was  either  kiUed  or 
wounded;  and  our  whole  loss  amounted  to  one 
hundred   and   twenty-three  killed,  one   hundred 
and  eighty-seven  wounded,  besides  seventy-three 
missing.     The  detachment  originally  consisted  of 
about  five  hundred  fighting  men ;  and  the  prox- 
imity of  Major  Greenstreet,  combined  with  the 
enemy*s  eagerness  to  secure  the  booty,  was  what 
alone  saved  the  wounded  and  stragglers. 

The  activity  and  enterprise  shown  in  these  at- 
tacks was  so  unexpected  by  General  Marley,  that 
he  began  to  entertain  some  apprehension  for  his 
train  of  heavy  artillery,  which  was  at  the  time 
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coming  up  •from  Bella,  lii  the  rear.  Having 
therefore  strengthened  the  post  of  Baragiirhee, 
by  ordering  Major  Roughsedge  there  from  Janik- 
poor»  the  general  himself  made  a  westward  move* 
ment  to  cover  his  train ;  moreover,  considering 
his  force  to  be  insufficient,  he  abandoned  all  idea 
of  penetrating  the  hills  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  hb  instructions.  The  two  brigadiers,  Colonels 
Dick  and  Chamberlain,  agreed  with  him  in  repre* 
senting  the  anny  not  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for 
offensive  measiu-es ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  respect 
they  were  not  wrong  at  the  time. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  seriously  dis- 
appointed at  all  these  untoward  occurrences. 
Every  nerve  w*as  strained  to  increase  the  strength 
of  all  the  divisions,  but  particularly  of  this,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected.  All  the  military 
stations  of  Bengal  and  Buhar  were  drained  of 
troops,  in  order  to  furnish  reinforcements  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  restore  confidence  to  the  mind 
of  the  commander. 

Major-general  Marley,  notwithstanding  the  high 
state  of  the  equipments  of  his  army,  and  the  daily 
approach  of  fresh  troo})s,  continued  inactive  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  January ;  making  indeed  some 
marches  in  the  open  Turaee,  but  without  once 
venturing  into  the  forest.  Repeated  orders  came 
from  headquarters,  enjoining  some  effort  at  offen- 
sive measures.    When,  however,  the  general  began 
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to  deliberate  upon  the  plan  he  was  \p  adopt,  he 
was  distracted  by  the  different  opinions  entertained 
by  those  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  and 
came,  in  the  end,  to  no  resolution.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy,  whose  army  was  at  Amowa, 
burnt  several  villages  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
camp,  and  threatened  even  to '  attack  BaragurheCt 
where  there  were  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  in 
garrison.  They  raised  a  stockade  at  Soofee,  a 
short  mstance  from  the  post ;  and  were  inspired 
with  such  confidence  from  past  successes,  that 
orders  were  issued,  under  the  red  seal,  for  the  at- 
tack ;  but  the  Goorkha  commander,  Bhugut  Singh, 
had  better  information  than  the  council  at  the 
capital,  and  wisely  refrained.  The  court,  however, 
not -satisfied  with  his  reasons,  attributed  his  conduct 
to  cowardice ;  and  sunmioning  him  to  the  capital, 
to  answer  for  the  disobedience,  made  him  appear 
at  the  Durbar  in  woman's  attire,  as  wanting  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  a  man.  They  were  soon 
afterwards  undeceived ;  and  on  the  7th  February 
removed  theiK)st  they  had  so  impudently  established. 
But  to  the  mortification  of  the  troops,  and  discredit 
of  the  British  general,  it  had  continued  thus  to 
insidt  us  for  near  a  month  with  impunity.  Mi^r 
Roughsedge,  indeed,  a  day  or  two  before  the  evacu« 
ation,  sent  Captain  Hay  with  a  party  from  Bara- 
gurhee  to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  possible,  dislodge  the 
enemy ;  but  that  officer,  finding  his  approach  inter- 
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cepted  by  a  morass,  and  seeing  that  the  post  was 
too  strong  for  his  detachment  to  carry  by  assault* 
contented  himself  with  firing  a  few  shrapnell  shells 
from  a  couple  of  6-pounders  he  had  with  him,  and 
retired  again  to  Baragurhee. 

On  the  10th  February,  General  Marie/,  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  irksomeness  of  his  situation, 
and  feeling  strongly  the  impossibility  of  answering 
the  expectations  of  his  commander-in-chief,  took 
the  sudden  and  extraordinary  resolution  of  leaving 
the  camp,  which  was  then  at  Bunjaree  Pookureea. 
He  set  off  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  without 
publishmg  any  notificaUon  of  his  intention  to  the 
troops,  and  without  taking  any  means  of  providing 
for  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  com- 
mand during  his  absence. 

The  resolution  had  previously  been  formed  by 
Lord  Hastings  of  providing  another  conunander 
for  the  Sarun  army ;  but  the  unadvised  step  into 
which  General  Marley  was  thus  betrayed,  seemed 
to  him  to  reciuire  his  permanent  removal  from 
the  staff. 

Major-general  George  Wood  was  ordered  up 
from  the  presidency  to  succeed  General  Marley ; 
and  Colonel  Dick,  the  senior  brigadier,  assumed 
and  continued  to  exercise  the  command  until  his 
arrival. 

We  have  now  brought  up  the  operations  of  this 
campaign   to  the  |ieriod  when  the  succession  of 
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disasters  had  reached  its  crisis.  General  Ochterionj 
alone  had  not  been  foiled.  He  was  steadiij  pur- 
suing his  plan  by  slow  and  secure  manceuvres^  but 
had  yet  gained  tio  brilliant  advantage  over  his 
equally  cautious  antagonist.  General  Matthiddl's 
division  had  failed  three  several  times:  twice 
before  Nalapanee,  and  the  third  time  in  the  at- 
tempt to  take  up  positions  before  Jythuk.  Md^ 
over,  the  aggregate  loss  sustained  by  this  diviskib 
had  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  numbers  that  ori- 
ginally took  the  field  froiti  Meeruth.  Hie  army 
assembled  at  Grourukpoor  had  Allowed  itsdf  to 
retire  before  the  enemy  under  circumstaaoes 
amounting  to  a  repulse ;  while,  as  we  have  Seen,  the 
Buhar  division,  which  was  thoi^ht  strong  enoiagfa 
to  have  penetrated  to  Katmandoo,  had  lost  two  de- 
tachments of  five  hundred  men  each,  without  an 
equivalent  success  of  any  kind.  From  the  Ihm- 
tier  of  Oudh  to  Rungpoor,  our  armies  were  colii- 
ptetely  held  in  check  on  the  outside  of  the  forest ; 
while  our  territory  was  insulted  with  impunity, 
and  the  most  extravagant  alarms  spread  through 
the  country.  We  had  lost  nothing,  indeed,  on  the 
Morung  frontier ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Sikhim  Raja  had  been  gained,  the  comnm- 
nication  having  been  opened  by  an  overture  on  his 
part,  and  a  request  for  a  few  military  stores.  In 
this  qiiarter,  also,  an  attempt  made  by  the  Goorkha 
commander  in  Morung  to  cut  off  a  post  of  ours 
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stationed  at  Moodwanee,  had  fisuled ;  Lieutenant 
Foord,  of  the  9th  N.  I.  having  repulsed  their 
night  attack,  after  the  assailants  had  succeed- 
ed in  firing  his  tents  and  baggage.  We  had 
several  killed*  and  Lieutenant  Thomas,  of  the  9th, 
was  amongst  the  wounded,  in  this  affair,  which 
was  very  creditable  to  the  troops  and  officers ;  but 
as  the  position  was  next  day  evacuated,  there  was 
little  to  boast  of  in  the  victory.  Major  Latter, 
indeed*  was  led  by  the  vigorous  nature  of  the 
attack  to  solicit  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements, 
then  on  their  way  to  the  Sarun  army ;  and  thus,  by 
withholding  them  from  their  destination,  yielded 
the  enemy  some  advantage  from  the  attack,  not- 
withstanding its  flulure.  The  alarms  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  Hrhoot  had  produced  a  similar  di- 
version in  that  quarter ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  February,  or,  indeed,  the  beginning  of 
March,  that  the  division  destined  for  the  main 
attack  was  augmented  to  the  full  strength  pnv 
posed  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NIPAL  WAR.— FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 

1815. 

Reflections— Successful  skirmish  on  Sarun  frontier— Genenl 
6.  Wood  takes  the  command— his  inactivity — General  J* 
S.  Wood's  proceedings  in  Gourukpoor — Resolatum  of 
Governor-general  to  attack  Kumaon — Levies  for  the  pur- 
pose— Lieut-colonel  Gardner  penetrates  by  the  Kotilft— 
turns  the  Goorkha  position — takes  post  at  Choumou — 
Major  Hearsey  penetrates  to  Chumpawut — Colonel  Gard- 
ner again  turns  the  Goorkha  position,  and  arrivei  before 
Almora — Colonel  Nicolls  sent  by  the  Governor-general  Co 
support  these  operations — Defeat  and  capture  of  Migor 
Hearsey  by  Hustcedul — ^his  death  in  an  affiur  with  M^or 
Patton's  detachment — Attack  of  the  Goorkha  positions  be- 
fore Almora — Night  sally  of  the  Nip&lese  defeated — Fall 
of  Almora— Proceedings  before  Jythuk — Plans  of  General 
Martindell — unsatisfactory  results — Resolution  to  cat  off 
the  enemy's  supplies — Major  Richards  tent  to  occupy  a 
post  for  this  purpose — Dislodges  the  enemy  with  loaa— > 
Jythuk  surrendered  to  General  Ochterlony — hit  fiutber 
proceedings — Reduction  of  Ramgurh,  &c.  by  Colonel 
Cooper — Final  operations  against  Maloun— Lodgment  at 
Ryla  and  Deothul — Death  of  Captain  Showers^Bhngtce 
Thapa  leads  a  desperate  attack  on  Deothul — hit  defeat  and 
death — Goorkha  chiefs  desert  Umur  Singh — hit  lurrandcr 
— Arrangements  for  disposal  of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  uniform  success  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended the  Goorkhas  produced,  in  January  1815» 
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an  eflfcct  on  the  public  mind  in  the  independent 
portion  of  India  which  is  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.     Although  jealous,  naturally,  of 
our  preponderance,  and  suspicious  to  a  degree  of 
any   relinquishment    of    the    pacific    policy,   the 
native   powers  had   so  little   knowledge   of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  Goorkhas,  that  the 
war  at  first  excited  little  sensation.     It  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  afiair  with  a  troublesome  Raja 
of  the  frontier;  and,  but  for  the  greater  mag- 
nitude of  our  preparations,  might  have  been  as- 
similated to  the  measures  taken  in  1812  against 
the  Rewa  chief.     As  one  check,  however,   fol- 
lowed another,  speculation    grew  -more    active, 
and  the  events  of  the  campaign  became  matter 
of  intenser  interest ;  until,  at  last,  more  than  one 
of  the  native  courts  began  seriously  to  think  it 
was  time  to  prepare  to  take  advantage  of  dr- 
cuinstanoes.      Runjeet  Singh,  the  Punjab  Seikh, 
kept  an  army  at  Lahore,  and  seemed  to  menace 
us  in    the    extreme   north-west ;    while  Ameer 
Khan  collected  together  his  Putan  battalions,  and 
nrmdc  an  ambiguous  offer  of  their  services,  from  a 
fioint  only  a  few  marches  from  Agra.     Tlie  tone, 
moreover,  assumed  in  8indheea*s  durbar  and  at 
Poooa  was  any  thing  but  conciliatory. 

It  »  not  our  business  in  this  pbce  to  exphun 
at  length  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  native 
powers,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  view  of  our 
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position  presented  by  these  disasters.  SuflBce  it 
to  say,  that  the  intrigues  which  were  set  on  foot 
throughout  the  whole  independent  pcMtion  of  In- 
dia, and  wliich  led  to  such  important  results  a 
few  years  afterwards,  date  their  commencement 
from  this  period.  In  proportion  as  their  exist- 
ence became  manifest,  it  was  of  course  more  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  persevere  and  conquer  the 
subsisting  difficulties  in  the  hills ;  for  the  name 
and  character  of  the  government  and  of  the  Britirii 
nation  were  felt  to  be  committed  on  the  issue. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  never  doubted  for 
an  instant  *  of  his  ultimate  success  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  as- 
pect of  things  at  the  commencement  of  ISlfi, 
there  were  abundant  sources  of  consolation^  and 
of  a  just  confidence,  to  those  who  looked  beyond 
the  surface.  Every  check  our  arms  had  ex* 
perienced  was  clearly  traceaUe  to  a  want  of  dmt 
precaution  in  those  who  directed  the  operatioD» 
and  this  was  an  error  that  was  sure  to  be  r^ 
medied  as  soon  as  felt.  Thus  every  enconnter, 
even  when  unfavourable  in  its  result,  brought 
more  strength  in  the  lessons  of  prudence  it  incul- 
cated, than  was  detracted  in  the  physical  loss 
sustained.  The  soldiers  and  sepahees  of  the  Bri- 
tish anny  had,  for  some  time,  been  unused  to 
war  ;  l)ut  though  somewhat  open  to  the  influence 
of  imnic  from  the  strangeness  of  the  soeife,  and 
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novelty  of  their  situation  amidst  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  this  extraordinary  rt^oo,  and  more- 
over a  little  disheartened,  at  first,  to  find  their 
best  eSfHls  thwarted  by  this  semi4iarbarou8  ene- 
'  my,  they  yet  showed  a  wonderful  buoyancy  of 
spirit  in  soon  recovering  their  wonted  nerve. 
The  Goorkhas,  on  the  other  hand,  were  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  repulsing  an  attack  or 
cutting  (^  an  outpost.  They  never  pushed  th&ir 
success  beyond  this;  and  were  indeed  too  deficient 
in  military  science,  as  well  as  in  physical  means, 
,to  assume  a  superiority  in  the  campaign,  or  act 
offensively  on  b  large  scale,  against  any  one  of  our 
divisions.  Their  tactics  were  purely  defensive; 
M  much  so,  that  howsoever  severely  their  assailant 
m^t  suffer  from  the  indiscretion  of  his  fint 
attack,  they  left  him  ample  time  to  collect  fresh 
courage,  and  ^iproach  them  again  with   more 


To  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  in  parti- 
cular, were  the  Lessons  of  this  war  salutary  ;  pre- 
cipitancy and  want  of  caution  were  qualities  bred 
in  them,  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  easy  vic- 
tory. From  the  days  of  CUve  to  those  of  Lord 
Lake,  they  had  only  to  ^ow  ihcntsctves,  and 
march  straight  against  their  enemy,  to  ensure  his 
precipitate  flight.  They  naturally  carried  into 
the  hills  the  same  contempt  of  the  foe  which 
their  victiwies  in  the  plains  had  engendered ;  and 
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were  taught  only  by  painM  experience  to  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  entire  change  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  new  field  of  action.  They 
had,  however,  to  guard  against  another  influence 
as  prejudicial  as  over  confidence ;  and  that  was, 
too  great  distrust  and  apprehension  after  the  ex- 
perience of  a  check.  It  is  doubtful  which  ex- 
treme was,  in  its  results,  most  injurious  to  the 
British  cause  :  but  more  than  one  of  the  officers 
in  high  command  afforded  an  example  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  well  as  of  the  obstinacy  with  which 
distrust  maintains  its  hold  when  once  it  finds 
admittance. 

It  must  be  allowed  to  the  Goorkhas  that  they 
were  an  experienced  as  well  as  a  brave  enemy : 
they  had  been  continually  waging  war  in  the 
mountains  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  knew 
well  how  to  turn  every  thing  to  the  best  advan-  i 
tage.  Caution  and  judgment  were,  therefore, 
more  required  against  them,  than  boldness  of 
action  or  of  decision  ;  but  most  of  all,  that  power 
of  intelligence  and  discrimination  which  is  never 
without  a  resource  in  circumstances  the  most  un- 
expected. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  little  advance  was 
made  in  the  campaign  until  we  had  learnt  to  turn 
the  same  advantages  to  account  against  the  enemy, 
by  the  help  of  which  he  foiled  us  so  often  at  the 
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commencement;  for  with  all  the  experience  of 
Indian  warfare,  combined  with  the  professional 
science  of  Europe,  our  officers  foimd  yet  some- 
thing to  learn  from  these  Goorkhas.  We  adopted 
from  them  the  plan  of  stockading  posts,  which 
the  nature  of  the  campaign  frequently  rendered  it 
necessary  to  place  beyond  the  limit  of  prompt 
support*  Had  this  plan  been  adopted  from  the 
first,  the  detachments  of  Captains  Sibley  and 
filackney  would  have  been  saved.  It  was,  how- 
ever, altogether  a  new  thing  to  the  Bengal  army ; 
for,  from  the  earliest  days,  there  had  never  been 
works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  an  outpost ; 
nor  in  a  war  of  the  plains,  could  there  ever  be  oc- 
casion for  such  a  precaution.  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony  has  the  merit  of  having  first  resorted  to  this 
plan,^  and  of  having  adopted  it,  too,  as  a  resource 
of  prudence  which  occurred  to  his  own  mind,  not 
taught  to  him  by  the  experience  of  disaster,  as 
was  the  case  with  others.  Such,  however,  was 
the  nature  of  Umur  Singh*s  positions  that  they 
could  not  have  been  turned  or  surrounded,  so  as 
to  cut  off  his  communications  without  occupying  a 
laige  circuit,  and  throwing  out  detachments  for 
the  purpose  at  considerable  distances  from  one 
another ;  many  of  which,  being  necessarily  much 

*  The  first  itockiulc  erected  aAer  the  Goorkha  fashion  was 
at  Khnodiiee,  where  a  battalion  waa  left  with  tome  irregulan, 
while  the  division  turned  Urour  Singh's  left,  by  marching  to 
Nehor. 
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exposed,  would  have  been  liable  to  be  overwhelmed 
separately,  but  for  this  simple  though  substantial 
defence. 

The  strength  of  the  stockades  was  originallj 
greatly  miscalculated:  made  up  of  rough  hewn 
wood  and  stones,  heaped  together  between  an 
inner  and  outer  palisade,  they  were  in  appearance 
so  contemptible  as  to  invite  assault  without  erea 
seeming  to  require  breaching.  On  the  plaui8» 
much  more  formidable-looking  jdaces  were  con- 
stantly carried  in  that  way:  but  appearances 
were  deceit AU;  and  the  Goorkhas,  having  a  jmt 
confidence  in  their  defences,  always  stood  faoldlj  to 
them,  and  made  the  assailants  pay  dearly  fibr  their 
temerity.  The  lighter  artillery  made  little  or  ao 
impression,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  heaswj 
guns,  rendered  them,  in  truth,  most  fcnnidaUe  de- 
fences. The  wood  and  materials  for  raiaiog  them 
were  every  where  at  hand,  and  the  celerity  witti 
which  they  could  be  prepared  in  any  position 
formed  a  main  source  of  the  strength  of  the 
country.  But  this  was  a  resource  equally  avaHafale 
to  an  invader,  and  one  which  placed  the  issue  in  the 
power  of  continuance,  that  is,  in  the  length  of  the 
purse.  By  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  divisions  which  penetrated  the  hills 
were  entirely  converted  into  a  war  of  posts,  as  will 
have  been  already  sufficiently  manifest  from  the 
character    of   Genei-al   Ochterlony*s  proceedings. 
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The  same  plan  was  ultimately  put  in  practice  at 
Jythuk,  KumaoD,  and  elsewhere.  Its  effect  will 
presently  be  fuUy  shown ;  but  first,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mention  the  result  of  the  eflbrts  made  against 
the  more  central  possessions  of  the  enemy. 

The  qierations  of  the  Sarun  and  Gourukpoor 
armies  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  few  words. 
Major-general  Oeoi^  Wood  was  appointed  Gene- 
ral Marley  s  suocessor,  and  joined  the  camp  on  the 
20th  of  Fefaroary.  The  very  day  before  his  ar- 
rival, an  event  occurred  that  struck  terror  into  the 
enemy,  and  raised  the  courage  of  this  army  to  the 
highest  pitch^if  confidence.  Lieutenant  Pickersgill, 
an  active  officer  of  the  intelligence  deparUnent,  dis- 
ooveredy  while  out  recomioitering,  a  party  of  about 
Sm  hmidred  Goorkhas  at  no  great  distance  from 
camp.  He  inunediately  sent  intimation  to  Colonel 
Dick,  the  s^ior  (Acer,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
numd  on  Geoenl  Marlejr's  departure,  and  himself  le- 
BMined  with  hisperscmal  eseort  to  watch  the  enemy. 
Colond  Dick  sent  a  party  of  irregular  horse,  under 
Comet  Hearsay,  to  strengthen  Lieutenant  Pickers- 
gill,  and  himself  followed,  with  all  the  picquets  of 
the  army,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  this  detach^ 
meot.  Jhe  Goorkhas,  who  had  taken  an  advan- 
tagfons  {losition  in  a  hollow,  finding  themselves 
unmolested  by  Lieutenant  PickersgUl,  and  seeii^ 
his  small  numbers,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
attariring  him.    Just,  however,  as  they  debauched 
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from  their  position  for  the  purpose,  thej  perceived 
the  cavahy,  and  the  ftirther  support  that  was 
advancing.  Appalled  by  this,  they  attempted  m 
precipitate  retreat,  when  Lieutenant  Pickeragilly 
waiting  only  to  be  Joined  by  Comet  Hearsey*s 
horse,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  the  whole  detadi- 
ment  to  pieces.  A  number  of  officers  of  the  army 
had  ridden  out  from  camp  immediately  cm  its 
being  known  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  in 
sight,  and  these  joined  in  the  charge,  and  were 
mainly  instrumental  to  its  success. 

The  Goorkhas  were  so  intimidated  by  this  result^ 
that  they  hastily  withdrew  every  position  they  had 
established  in  the  forest  and  Turaee ;  and  when 
General  G.  Wood  arrived  next  day,  the  passage  of 
the  forest  was  free  to  him, — not  a  Goorkha  being 
to  be  seen  below  the  hills. 

The  season  was  doubtless  very  far  gone  for  any 
thing  now  to  be  commenced,  nevertheless,  there 
remained  a  month  to  make  some  effort  to  redeem 
the  consequences  of  his  predecessors  inactivity; 
and  the  army  naturally  expected  to  be  led  throng 
the  forest  after  the  enemy,  if  not  into  the  passes 
of  the  hills.  The  new  General,  however,  adopt- 
ed an  opinion  that  the  season  of  the  Saver 
had  arrived,  and  that  it  would  be  risking  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  his  fine  army,  which 
was  now  augmented  to  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  regular  troops,   wei-e   he  to  attempt  to 
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penetrate  the  forest  He  arcordingly  contented 
hinuelf  with  sweeping  its  skirt,  in  a  long  march 
eastward  to  Janikpoor  and  back  ^ain  ;  and  thus 
the  season  closed,  actually  without  his  seeing  a 
fingle  enemy. 

In  Oourukpoor,  Major-general  John  Sullivan 
Wood  burnt  a  few  of  the  Goorkha  villages  in  re- 
taliation of  their  excesses,  and  marched  wherever 
be  heard  the  enemy  were  advancing.  He  was, 
however,  still  deceived  by  false  reports,  and  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  his  force  was 
too  weak  to  effect  any  thing  against  Wuzeer  Singh, 
whom  he  represented  to  head-quarters  as  command- 
ing an  army  numerically  much  superior  to  his  own. 
On  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  this  point,  by 
coming  actually  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  being 
strongly  urged  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  General 
Wood  was  induced  at  the  close  of  the  season,  that 
is,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  appiear  again  before 
Bootwul.  He  accordin^y,  on  the  17th  of  that 
montht  drew  up  bis  army,  end  opened  a  desul- 
tory fire  against  the  place  for  some  hours,  from  his 
artillery  and  line.  T^e  manoeuvre  produced  no 
lenih  whatever,  though  attended  with  several  ca- 
sualties. The  General,  however,  described  it  as  a 
reconnoiisance  calculated  to  create  a  diversion  by 
alarming  the  enemy  on  this  frontier,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  enabled  himself  to  ascertain  that  be 
had  not  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the  army 
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opposed  to  him.  General  Wood  immediatdy 
after  this  manoeuvre  laid  waste  the  Goorkha  por* 
tion  of  the  Turaee,  and  then  retired  to  canton- 
ments at  Gk)urukpoor. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  interest  of  this  narratiye 
that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  not  eveiy  where  so 
wanting  as  in  the  leaders  of  the  two  central  dlH- 
sions.  In  proceeding  westward,  it  now  becomcg 
our  duty  to  relate  a  series  of  operaticms  of  a  rery 
opposite  character. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Lord  Hastings,  whfle  on 
his  tour  through  Roliilkhund,  that  the  province  of 
Kumaon,  which  skirts  the  north  of  it,  was  nearly 
destitute  of  troops;  the  whole  Goorkha  force  haviiy 
been  drawn  off  to  oppose  the  British  divisions 
operating  to  the  east  or  west.  It  peemed  to  liim 
that  a  diversion  in  this  quarter,  while  it  wo«ld 
distract  the  enemy  by  multiplying  the  points  of 
attack,  would  further  be  of  use  in  preventing  aii^ 
reinforcements  from  proceeding  westward  to  Jy- 
thuk.  If  successful,  it  might  lead  to  very  important 
results,  even  to  the  conquest  of  the  province,  and 
entire  separation  of  the  eastern  from  the  wcstem 
territory :  if  the  contrary,  the  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced in  other  quarters  without  much  loss.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Kumaonese  were  known  to 
be  disaffected  to  the  Goorkhas,  who  hdd  them  in 
rigorous  subjection,  frequently  seizing  and  sdling 
into  servitude  their  women  and  children,  in  ordet 
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to  enforce  the  tnoet'  arbitrary  exactions.  The 
coiuequpnt  alienation  of  the  population  from  their 
masters,  was  reckoned  upon  as  likely  to  aid  greatly 
the  projected  enterprize. 

There  were  no  regular  troops  that  conid  be 
spared  at  this  juncture  (December)  |  for  Uie  threat- 
ening tone  and  positimi  of  tereral  chiefe  and 
anodationi  of  the  south  end  north-west  required 
that  a  wariike  attitude  should  be  midntained  on 
both  flrontiers ;  whilst  the  demands  for  reinforce- 
ments to  the  divisions  already  in  the  hills,  were  so 
urgent  as  to  require  every  dispoeeable  man.  In 
order,  therefore,  not  to  lose  the  opportunity,  Lord 
Hastings  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  warlike 
population  of  Rohilkhund,  who  are  Putans,  of  a 
race  trained  from  in&ncy  to  the  use  of  the  sword 
and  matdilocft,  and  naturatty  brave  and  impetuous, 
though  not  eastty  subjected  to  diadpUne.  Two 
oAcen,  Baed  to  such  troops,  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  make  levies  of  RtAillas,  to  be  emfdoyed 
against  Kumaoa.  The  penons  selected  were 
Lieuteoant-colond  Gardner,  and  Major,  then 
Captain,  Hearsey,  neitber  of  them  of  the  regular 
establishment,  but  both  Mahratta  officers  of  great 
merit,  who  had  come  over  under  the  proclamation 
of  bord  Welktky,  oo  war  breaking  out  wiUi 
Sindheea  in  1802-3.  Lieutenanfc-colond  Gardner 
had  niioe  been  retained  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
policeJiorae :  H^or  Hearsey  had  not  Iven  era- 
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ployed  in  a  military  capacity  for  some  years,  but 
was  the  companion  of  Mr.  Moorcroft's  adventurous 
journey  across  the  snowy  range  to  the  lake  Ma- 
nusararwa,  and  had  been  detained  in  Kumaon  as 
a  prisoner,  along  with  Mr.  Moorcroft,  on  their 
retiun,  the  very  year  before  the  war  broke  out- 

To  the  former  officer  it  was  assigned  to  pene- 
trate from  Kasheepoor  in  the  Moradabod  district ; 
while  the  latter  was  to  operate  against  Chumpawut, 
to  the  east  of  the  province,  by  the  passes  near 
Peeleebheet  and  Khyre^urh,  where  the  Deoha, 
or  Gogra,  forces  its  way  into  the  plains.  Both 
officers  received  theu*  instructions  late  in  December, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  levies. 

On  the  1 1th  of  February,  1815,  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Grardner  commenced  his  march  from  Kashee- 
poor, accompanied  by  a  civilian,  his  relation,  the  Ho- 
nourable Edward  Gardner,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  functioi)  of  political  agent  for  the  province.  On 
the  15th,  the  force  reached  the  foot  of  the  first 
passes,  and  dislodged  a  Goorkha  picquet  from 
Deklee :  from  hence  they  could  see  distinctly  a 
party  of  Goorkhas  stockaded  on  the  summit  of 
Kat-kee-nao,  an  elevated  post  which  overlooked 
the  entrance  of  the  pass,  by  the  bed  of  the  Kosila ; 
while  another  party  of  the  enemy  occupied  the 
Gurhee,  or  fort  of  Kotha,  considerably  to  the  right. 
Having  reconnoitered  the  two  positions,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel determined  on  an  attempt   to  pene- 
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irate  then),  so  as,  if  iK)ssible,  to  get  between  the 
garrisons  and  Almora. 

On  the  16th,  in  order  to  put  the  above  design 
into  execution,   the  Lieutenant- colonel   made   a 
short  inarch  up  the  Kosila  to  Chookum,  and  next 
day  halted :  that  the  saine  hill  porters  who  attended 
the  advance,  might  retiun  to  bring  up  the  rest  of 
the  baggage  and  supplies.     Heavy  rain  commenced 
on  the   18th,   which   soon   filled   the  river,   and 
otherwise  impeded  the  advance.     In  the  evening, 
however,  a  party  was  sent  in  the  direction  of  Kotha, 
as  if  to  threaten  that  post ;   and  at  the  same  time 
two  hundred  Rohillas,  and  one  hundred  Mewatees 
marched  up  the  river,  to  endeavour  to  seize  a  strong 
pass,   called  Thangura,  where  the   Kosila  rushes 
through  a  defile  commanded  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountains  on  either  side.     This  party,  from  some 
misconduct  of  the  guide,  did  not  secure  the  pass 
on   both  sides  of  the  river ;  *t)ut  established  itself 
on  the  hill  overlooking  it  to  the  south-east.     The 
detachment  sent  in  the  direction  of  Kotha,  fell  in 
with  the  garrison  on  a  hill  called  Ronseldeh,  be- 
tween the  Thangura  pass  and  Kotha.    Lieutenant- 
colonel  Gardner,   therefore,  deeming  it  necessary 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this  {lost  without  loss 
of  time,   moved  next  morning  with  five  hundred 
men  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  object  Ixfing  effected,  he 
turned  towards  Tliangura,  and  encain|ied  for  the 
night  at  Ookul  Daiiga,  where  his  inuriy  had  esta- 
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blished  themselves,  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
evening  before.  On  the  20ih,  the  Goorkhas 
evacuated  Kat-kee-nao,  and  retired  to  Googur 
Gurhy  on  the  right  of  the  Kosila,  near  Thangunu 
Kat-kee-nao  was  immediately  secured  by  a  party 
of  observation  sent  for  the  purpose  the  preceding 
day ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  Lieutenant-colonel 
in  person  crossed  the  river,  and  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  Groogur ;  thus  securing  both  sides  of 
the  important  pass  of  Thangura.  On  the  2l8t, 
seven  hundred  Rohilla  Putans  moved  forward  to 
Seethee,  where  they  bivouacked,  and  were  next 
day  pushed  on  to  a  point  where  two  roads  to 
Almora  meet,  at  a  peepul-tree.  The  more  open 
route,  by  the  valley  and  town  of  Boojan,  was  found 
occupied  by  the  Goorkha  Si^rdar  (Rungelee^  with 
the  concentrated  garrisons  of  Kotha  and  Kat- 
kee-nao.  After  a  short  halt  therefore  to  refresh, 
the  Lieutenant-colotfel  marched  with  all  haste  to 
seize  the  Choumou  hiU,  the  first  steep  ascent  on 
the  other  road ;  which,  leaving  the  vaUey,  runs  alonig 
the  ridge  to  the  north  or  left  of  the  direct  line  of 
advance.  The  whole  day  was  consumed  in  this 
arduous  march ;  and  at  the  dose  of  it,  there  was 
ascent  of  three  kos  to  the  summit  which  it 
intended  to  occupy.  The  fatigue  was  so  great* 
that  only  about  forty  men  of  the  whole  number 
came  to  the  ground ;  and  these  were  supplied  with 
water  from  the  snow,  which  lay  there  in  abun* 
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dance.  Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  22d»  the 
enemy  were  seen  making  for  the  same  point :  they 
were  led  by  Ungut  Surdar,  who  had  just  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  from  Abnora.  The  party 
at  Choumou  were  still  extremely  weak;  but 
they  had  several  standards,  of  which  they  made 
such  a  display  as  deterred  Ungut  from  an  attack 
which  he  seemed  to  meditate. 

It  was  the  28th  of  February  before  aU  the  sup- 
plies could  be  brought  up  from  the  rear  to  Chou- 
mou :  on  that  day,  however,  a  ftirther  shdrt  ad- 
vance was  made  to  Kampena-ke-danda ;  whence 
the  enemy  were  seen  in  force  at  Koompoor,  a 
rugged  hill  in  front. 

Tlie  Lieutenant-colonel,  having  been  obliged  to 
form  depots  and  estabKsh  garrisons  at  Kat- 
kee-nao,  Kotha,  and  several  other  places  in  his 
rear,  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  here  fiir  ftirther 
reinforcements  ;  and  particularly  for  one  thousand 
Putans  raised  at  HApur  in  the  Meeruth  district, 
and  now  on  their  way  to  join  him.  Little  hap- 
pened in  the  interim  of  this  halt,  with  th^  excep- 
tion of  two  skirmishes,  on  the  6th  and  18th  of 
March ;  both  of  which  ended  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  the  Rohillas.  In  the  former,  the 
Lieutenant-coloners  advanced-guard  succeeded 
in  driving  back  a  party  of  the  enemy  ndio  ven- 
tured to  descend  from  their  stockade  into  the 
intervening  valley  of 'Tarakot ;  and  in  the  second 

1.  2 
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affair,  which  was  rather  more  serious,  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  men  being  engaged  on 
either  side,  the  Putans  made  a  resolute  chai^, 
and  put  to  the  rout  a  body  of  the  enemy  of 
equal  strength,  who  ventured  again  to  the  same 
ground. 

The  Lieutenant-colonel,  while  he  thus  ad- 
vanced by  the  Kosila,  had  kept  a  party  in  front 
of  the  direct  route  from  Rohilkhund  by  Bu- 
mouree  and  Bheem  Tal ;  the  commandant,  how- ' 
ever,  attempted  nothing,  and  was  in  the  end  or- 
dered to  join  the  main  body. 

Major  Hearsey,  having  completed  his  levies, 
at  the  same  time  with  Colonel  Grardner,  ad- 
vanced also,  in  February,  from  Peeleebheet,  and 
penetrated  by  the  Kalee,  or  western  Gc^ra,  to 
Chum  pawn t,  without  meeting  any  opposition. 
The  population  showed  some  disposition  to  de- 
clare in  his  favour ;  so,  posting  half  his  force  to 
guard  the  important  passes  of  the  Kalee,  he 
b^an  to  think  of  co-operating  with  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Grardner,  by  an  advance  to  Almora  from 
the  east. 

In  this  view  he  moved  upon  Kootulgurb,  a 
very  strong  fort ;  but  which  some  information 
received  as  to  the  state  of  its  supplies,  induced 
the  Major  to  think  must  soon  yield  to  a  blodcade. 
The  month  of  March  was  spent  in  these  opera- 
tions. 
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In  the  mean  time,  C!olonel  (Gardner  being 
joined  by  the  men  from  Hapur,  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  again  out-generaled  the  Goorkha 
commander,  and  established  himself  in  his  rear, 
and  even  within  sight  of  Almora.  The 
same  night  that  the  reinforcement  joined,  a 
strong  detachment  under  Mohmi  Singh,  a  na- 
tive commandant  of  known  courage  and  steadi- 
ness, was  sent,  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the 
valleys  to  the  right,  to  seize  the  southernmost 
I)oint  of  a  ridge  immediately  facing  Almora, 
where  was  a  temple  called  Sheeo-ka  Devee.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
enemy's  attention  from  this  operation,  a  demon- 
stration was  made  of  attacking  Koompoor  in 
front.  The  movement  was  thus  so  well  con- 
certed, that  it  was  not  till  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day  that  the  Goorkhas  made  the  discovery  of  its 
object,  by  seeing  the  Rohillas  taking  up  their 
position  at  the  temple  behind  them.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, satisfied  at  the  success  of  the  ope* 
ration,  waited  till  the  f(^wing  day  to  see  its 
effect  on  the  enemy.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
advanced  with  the  intention  of  attacking,  or  at 
least  turning,  the  left  flank  of  the  Koompoor  po- 
sition, in  order  to  follow  to  Sheeo-ka  Devee.  The 
Goorkhas,  however,  moved  at  the  same  time ;  and 
seating  fire  to  their  stoc  kade,  hast(*ned  by  Keonee 
to  Kutanniil,  two  i)oint!«  on  the  same  ridge  with 
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Sheeo-ka  Devee.  The  Lieutenant-cdionel  followed 
by  the  same  route;  but  the  want  of  porters  pare- 
vented  his  reaching  Reonee  till  the  25th»  and.  a 
halt  of  a  couple  of  days  was  then  necessary*  to 
bring  up  the  guns  and  supplies.  On  the  28tli 
he  marched  in  two  columns  upon  Kutarmul ;  and 
as  he  approached,  the  Ooorkha  commander,  find- 
ing himself  between  Mohun  Singh  s  detadiment 
and  the  main  body,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
continue  on  the  same  ridge,  but  crossed  the  Ko« 
sila,  and  posted  himself  on  the  declivities  between 
Almora  and  that  river,  leaving  the  Lieutenant- 
colonel  free  to  occupy  the  ground  on  the  right 
bank  from  Reonee  to  SheeOi^ka  Devee.  Thus  had 
Lieutenant-colonel  Grardner,  by  sheer  dexterity, 
and  without  bloodshed,  made  an  effectual  openii^ 
to  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Kumaon.  His 
conciliatory  conduct,  and  that  of  the  Political 
Agent,  had  succeeded  in  effectually  gaining  the 
natives ;  so  much  so,  that  the  bazar  of  his  camp 
seldom  failed  to  be  supplied  from  the  villages  in 
the  hills  ;  and  the  intercourse  opened  and  main^ 
tained  furnished  certain  intelligence  of  all  the 
enemy's  projects. 

In  the  end  of  March,  Lord  Hastings,  seeing 
the  state  of  things  hei*e,  determined  on  sup^* 
porting  the  Lieutenant-colonel ;  and  following  up 
his  successes,  by  sending  a  force  of  regular  in* 
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fantry  and  artiUerj,  cqiahle  of  subduing  all  fur- 
ther opposition.  He  selected  Colonel  Jasper  Ni- 
colls,  at  the  time  Quartermaster-general  of  the 
King  s  troops  in  India,  for  this  important  service ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  placed  under  his  com- 
mand a  force  of  two  thousand  and  twenty-five 
firelocks,  composed  of  the  Ist  battalion  4th 
N.  L,  under  Captain  Faithful;  the  2d  battalion 
5th  N.  I.  under  Major  Patton ;  and  part  of  a  bat- 
talion formed  of  grenadier  companies,  and  then 
employed  in  Gurhwal.  Ten  pieces  of  artillery  of 
diflerent  kinds  were  added  from  Moradabad.  The 
state  of  the  operations  before  Jythuk,  combined 
with  the  assurance  that  the  tranquillity  of  Central 
India  would  not  be  disturbed  this  season,  were 
the  circumstances  that  enabled  the  Governor-ge- 
neral to  devote  the  troops  of  his  rq;ular  army  to 
this  service  now ;  though  two  months  earlier  he 
had  not  deemed  it  safe  to  spare  them. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Colonel  NicoUs  entered 
the  liills  with  his  advance,  and  hastened  to  join 
Lieutenant-colonel  Gardner  at  KutarmuL  On 
his  way  he  heard  of  the  entire  defeat  and  capture 
of  Major  Hearsey,  and  of  the  reduction  of  all  the 
posts  he  had  established  to  guard  the  line  of  the 
Kalee  or  Suijoo;  by  which  names  tlie  western 
branch  of  the  Gogra  b  here  known.  It  seems  that 
the  ixHirt  of  Katmandoo,  finding  all  secure  for  the 
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season  to  the  eastward,  determined  on  an  eflfbrt 
to  succour  Almora,  and  eventually. relieve  Jythuk* 
For  this  purpose  they  ordered  a  battalion  to  cross 
the  Kalee  into  Kumaon,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  force  to  Hustee-dul,  the  chief  then  go- 
verning the  province  of  Dotee.     Having  strength- 
ened himself  by  collecting  all  the  detachments  of 
his  province,  this  chief  crossed  the  Kalee,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  at  Khusmot  Ghat.    Major  Hearsey 
had  attempted  the  defence  of  a  wider  line  along 
this  river  than  his  force  justified,  besides  being 
still  engaged  on   the   blockade  of   Kootulgurh. 
His  men  were  thus  too  much  detached  for  his 
whole  force  to  be  made  available  in  the  emer- 
gency ;    nevertheless,   he   hastened  to   meet  the 
enemy  with  the  few  men  he  had  at  Chumpawut, 
and  fell  in  with  him  on  the  first  day*s  march. 
The  RohiUas,  being  raw  levies,  deserted  Major 
Hearsey  after  the  first  fire ;  and  he  was  wounded, 
and   made  prisoner.     None  of  the  positions  he 
had  gaiTisoncd  held  out  afterwards ;  but  the  men 
hastened  back  again  to  the  plains  with  the  utmost 
terror  and  expedition.     Little  l)etter  was  to  be 
expected  from  new  levies,  upon  the  loss  of  their 
commander ;    the  defeat   was,  however,  of  bad 
effect  in  the  impression  it  loft  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province ;  and  had  not  the  support  been  on 
its  way  to  Colonel  Gardner,  its  influence  on  the 
raw  troops  of  his  force  might,  perhaps,  have  ren- 
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(lered  necessary  the  rclinquishinent  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages gained.  It  may  be  observed  here»  that 
in  every  action  between  the  Goorkha  regulars 
and  Rohilla  Nujeebs,  or  other  sunilar  levies,  the 
former  were  always  victorious.  Hence  the  merit 
of  Colonel  Gardner's  plan^  under  which,  though 
always  advancing  to  his  object,  he  avoided  com- 
mitting his  men,  except  in  skirmishes  where  he 
had  a  decided  superiority,  or  under  circumstances 
in  wiiich  the  enemy  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
attack  him,  is  the  more  conspicuous. 

Colonel  Nicolls,  on  being  informed  of  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Major  Hearsey,  hastened  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Grardner,  and 
reached  him  a  day  or  two  before  Hustee-dul  ar- 
rived with  his  prisoner  at  Almora.  The  latter 
event  was  announced  by  a  salute  which  was  both 
heard  and  *seen  from  the  British  camp.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  Hustee-dul  again  left  the  town,  with 
a  considerable  detachment,  upon  some  expedition, 
the  object  of  which  was  not  immediately  apparent. 
Colonel  NicoUs,  seeing  the  movement,  despatched 
Major  Patton,  with  his  battalion,  the  2d  of  the 
6th  N.  I.,  in  the  direction  of  Gunnanath,  a  sta- 
tion about  fifteen  miles  north  of  AUnora,  on  which 
Hustee-dul  appeared  to  be  marching.  The  routes 
of  the  two  detacimients  brought  tliem  in  sight, 
and  close  upon  one  another,  lx*fore  they  were 
well  aware.     They  were  both   marching  up  the 
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same  eminence,  and  it  was  a  contest  which  should 
seize  it.  Hustee-dul  first  gained  the  sammit; 
but  the  British  advance-guard,  under  Lieutenant 
Webster,  of  the  5th  N.  I.,  attacked  him  before  he 
had  time  to  make  any  arrangement  for  his  de- 
fence. He  was  dislodged  with  considerable  loss  ; 
and  in  the  action  received  a  ball  in  his  ten^iie» 
which  secured  the  victory  to  us.  Our  loss  was 
only  two  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded,  in- 
cluding Ensign  Blair,  severely. 

Hustee-dul  was  an  active  and  brave  officer,  of 
high  reputation  in  his  nation,  and  his  loss  was 
severely  felt  in  Almora. 

Colonel  NicoUs  determined,  on  the  return  of  Ma- 
jor Patton,  to  avail  himself  of  the  alarm  he  judged 
the  late  defeat  would  occasion  ;  and  on  the  25th, 
at  one  P.  M.,  he  led  the  1st  battalion  4th  N.  I. 
in  person  across  the  KosUa,  followed  by,  Liente- 
nant-colonel  Gardner  and  his  irregulars,  in  order 
to  effect  a  lodgement  on  the  Seetolee  heights^ 
where  the  enemy  were  posted.  Having  reached 
the  height  and  taken  measures  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  it,  he  thought  he  observed  symptoms  of 
alarm  in  the  garrison  of  a  stone  breast-work  befiire 
him,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Al« 
mora.  He  was  hence  tempted  to  try  an  assault^ 
without  waiting  to  bring  up  his  guns  to  breach  the 
walls,  which  woidd  have  occasioned  a  considerm- 
Me  loss  of  time.     The  assault  was  led  by  Cafytain 
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Faithful  in  person ;  and  the  redoubt  was  entered 
first,  through  an  embrasure,  by  Lieutenant  Wight, 
who  fell  immediately,  severely  wounded  by  a 
Gooikha  chief.  Captain  Faithful  followed  at  the 
head  of  some  grenadiers,  and  saved  his  brother 
officer  by  cutting  down  the  man ;  when  the  rest 
fled,  leaving  the  redoubt  in  our  possession.  All 
the  stockades  of  the  ridge  were  carried  or  evacu- 
ated ;  and  the  enemy  were  pursued  into  the  town 
of  Almora ;  leaving  the  Colonel  to  make  his  dis- 
positions for  the  night. 

The  Nipalese  were  not,  however,  disposed  to  re- 
sign the  possession  of  these  heights,  which  commu- 
nicated directly  with  the  town,  without  a  further 
struggle ;  and  accordingly,  at  about  deven  in  the 
night,  having  sent  a  detachment  secretly  roundt 
they  attacked  and  carried  our  most  northerly  post» 
though  stockaded  and  defSended  by  a  piquet  of  re* 
gulars,  under  Lieutenant  Costly,  of  the  1st  batta- 
Uon  of  4th  N.  I.  A  party  of  the  flank  battalion, 
under  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Winfield,  immedi- 
ately moved  to  the  support  of  the  post ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  ghole  of  irregulars,  under  Colonel 
Gardner  in  person,  the  place  was  recovered,  but 
not  without  a  hard  struggle.  The  firing  in  this 
quarter  was  the  signal  for  a  general  sortie  from  the 
fort;  but  for  this  Colonel  Nicolls  was  prepared, 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  with  loss ;  after 
which   thev  confined  themselves  to  a  little  de- 
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tached  firing.  We  lost  in  this  affair  an  offico'. 
Lieutenant  Taplej  of  the  27th,  attached  to  the 
grenadier  battalion,  besides  many  sepoys  and  ir- 
r^ulars  killed  and  wounded.*  The  next  day  the 
gims  were  brought  up,  and  a  position  taken  aboat 
seventy  yards  only  from  the  fort  of  Almcnra. 
Bumsah  Chountra,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
seeing  his  situation  desperate,  proposed  in  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  a  suspension  of 
arms,  preparatory  to  a  negotiation  of  the  terms  of 
surrender. 

The  armistice  being  granted,  the  Nipalese 
wounded  officers  came  boldly  into  our  camp  to 
solicit  surgical  aid.  They  further  stated,  without 
reserve,  their  extreme  want  of  supplies,  and  allowed 
us  to  examine  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  jdace  ; 
thus  exhibiting  a  frankness  and  confidence  not  a 
little  remarkable  in  their  circumstances.  In  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  capitulation,  their  main  stand 
was  made  to  obtain  an  article  permitting  five 
hundred  men,  destined  to  the  service  by  the  go- 
vcmment  at  Katmandoo,  to  proceed  westward,  to 

*  Including  the  operations  in  the  day-time,  the  lots  in  the 
attack  and  maintenance  ofthc  Scctolce  position,  was  oneo£Qoer, 
Lieutenant  Taplcy,  twenty-nine  sepoys,  and  twenty  irregulars 
killed  ;  two  officers  (Lieutenants  Wight  and  Purvis,  of  die 
4t]i  native  infantry),  ninety-eight  sepahees,  and  sixly«one 
irregulars  wounded.  Making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  killed  and  wounded. 
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reinforce  Runjoor  Singh  at  Jythuk.  This,  of 
course,  was  resisted ;  Init  they  did  not  give  up  the 
point  until  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was  threatened, 
if  the  surrender  were  not  concluded  by  a  given 
hour.  At  last,  on  the  27th  of  April,  a  formal  con- 
vention was  signed  by  Colonel  Nicolls  and  the 
Honourable  Ekiward  Gardner,  on  one  side,  and 
Chountra  Bumsah,  Ungut  Kajee,  and  Chamoo 
Bundaree,  on  the  other. 

In  this  the  surrender  of  the  province  of  Ku- 
inaon,  with  all  its  fortified  places,  was  stipulated  ; 
also  the  retirement  of  all  troops  and  oflBcers  of  the 
Goorkha  government,  within  ten  dajrs,  to  the  east 
of  the  Kalee ;  the  British  engaging  to  furnish 
carriage  to  aid  the  transportation  of  private  pro- 
perty. Major  Hearsey^s  unconditional  release  was 
further  stipulated.  These  articles  were  faithfully 
executed ;  and  Colonel  NicoUs,  having  accompanied 
the  Goorkha  troops  to  the  ghats  of  the  Kalee, 
disposed  his  force  in  the  best  manner  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  line,  against  any  future  attempt  of  the 
Nip^ese  to  molest  our  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince.* 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign further  west.    It  has  been  stated  that  Miyor- 


*  During  tbe  openticmi  tibort  expUioed,  the  Ooorkhat 
made  ad  imiption  from  Dotee  into  Khyreegurh,  in  the  pUios; 
but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  by  a  detachment  under 
Capuin  Buchanan,  tent  from  Futchgurh  by  Lord  Hastings. 
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general  Martindell,  after  the  failures  of  Decern 
was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  inadequacjr  of 
force  to  do  any  thing  against  the  position 
Jythuk,  that  he  lay  long  inactive  at  Nahn. 
the  interim,  several  reinforcements  reached  h 
and  the  instructions  of  his  Commander-in-c 
continually  urged  the  recommencement  of  ac 
operations.  Towards  the  b^inning  of  Febmi 
Major  Kelly  was  detached  from  Nahn,  with  a  li 
battalion,  to  occupy  a  post  on  the  same  ridge  i 
Major  Ludlow  had  moved  upon  in  December, 
established  himself  without  opposition  at  Noon 
and  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  being  supported 
Major  Ludlow  and  his  battalion,  he  advanced  1 
point  called  the  Black  Hill.  This  post  being  wil 
the  range  of  heavy  artillery,  it  was  resolved  by 
Major-general  to  carry  up  IS-pounders,  and  bai 
the  first  of  the  enemy*s  stockades.  The  side 
the  hill  was  therefore  prepared  for  the  porpoae^  c 
by  great  exertions,  guns  and  stores  were  drag] 
up  the  precipitous  part  of  the  ascent.  The  c 
;  ^  j  ration  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  enemj,  i 

came  out  every  where  to  see  the  wonder, 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  if.  In  the  m 
time,  Runjoor  Singh's  communications  were 
quite  open  ;  and  besides  the  reinforcement  can 
to  him  by  Bulbhudur  Singh,  others  were  conti 
ally  joining.  On  the  1 7th  of  February,  intellige 
reached  camp  of  a  party   being  on  its  way 
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Jythuk«  from  the  Jumna.  Lieutenant  Young  was 
accordingly  detached  with  a  body  of  irr^ulars  to 
intercept  it.  Not  finding  the  enemy  at  the  jioint 
expected,  he  came  back  on  the  19th ;  but  more 
correct  intelligence  being  then  obtained,  he  again 
nmrched  with  all  the  irregularB  in  camp,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  and  found  the 
Goorkhas  in  a  place  called  Chumalgurh.  Not 
thinking  it  right  to  trust  his  raw  troops  with  an 
immediate  attack  of  the  position,  and  relying  on 
his  great  superiority  of  number,  he  proceeded  to 
post  detadiments  where  most  they  could  annoy 
the  enemy,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Jythuk. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Goorkhas  did  not 
amount  to  two  hundred  fighting  men  ;  but  seeing 
their  situation  desperate,  they  called  a  council,  and 
adopted  the  resolution  to  die  bravdy  together^. 
Ha^ng  thus  prepared  themselTes,  they  advancedt 
and  delivering  their  fire,  duuged,  sword  in  hand, 
the  nearest  post  of  the  irregulars.  These  unfbr- 
tunately  gave  way  immediately,  and  were  pur* 
sued,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  to  the  next  pott, 
where  the  panic  quickly  spread ;  until  the  whole 
party  took  to  flight  without  attempting  any  re* 
sistance,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  lieule- 
nant  Young  to  induce  them  to  tact  the  enemy. 

*  Ujuniba  Punt  wu  clie  leader  of  thb  psrty. 
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This  unlooked-for  result  of  their  intrepidity  ena- 
bled the  Goorkhas  to  continue  their  march  to 
Jythuk,  without  further  opposition ;  and  gave 
them  so  much  confidence,  that  they  never  after- 
wards failed  to  attack  a  post  of  irr^ulars  when- 
ever placed  within  their  reach ;  and  even  when 
stockaded,  they  generally  succeeded. 

The  18-pounders,  from  the  Black  Hill,  were 
opened  against  the  first  stockade  on  the  17th  of 
March ;  and  on  the  20th  a  battery  was  erected 
in  a  more  advanced  position.     The  effect  of  one 
day*s  fire  of  this  last,  was  to  level  with  the  ground 
the  whole  stockade ;   but  the  Major-general,  in- 
stead of  following  up  the  advantage  by  an  imme- 
diate attack,  which  all  the  troops  were  eagerly  ex- 
pecting, came  now  to  the  conclusion  that  his  pre* 
sent  plan  was  injudicious  ;  for  that,  if  carried,  the 
post  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  force 
Runjoor  Singh  could  bring  up  from  behind  it. 
It  would  thus  seem,  that  with  an  European  regi- 
ment and  a  force  of  at  least  five  thousand  of  the 
Company's  r^ular  army,  the  Major-general  jet 
thought  it  dangerous  to  take  a  step  that  might 
bring  on  a  general  action  with  an  enemy,  who 
had  never  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  at  the  utmost.     This  excess  of  caution  was 
an  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  early  disasters 
above  related ;  but  it  was  a  feeling  that  none  of 
the  officers  or  troops  of  the  division  participated 
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with  the  general,  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  quite  unwarranted.  The  vacillation 
of  mind  exhibited  in  the  adoption  and  aban- 
doning of  these  different  plans,  was  strongly  re- 
marked upon  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  practicability  of  reducing 
the  stockades  by  battering  them  in  succession, 
could  as  well  have  been  determined  upon  before 
bringing  up  the  guns,  and  wasting  so  much  la- 
bour and  ammunition  ;  in  which  case,  more  than 
a  month  would  have  been  saved  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  other  plan.  It  is  painful,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  the  sources  of  such  disappointments. 

Upon  relinquishing  the  hope  of  gaining  any  use- 
fid  end  by  the  heavy  artillery,  the  Major-general, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
surrounding  Runjoor  by  detachments,  and  thus 
reducing  him  by  blockade  and  starvation.  Gene- 
ral Ochterlony,  he  perceived,  liad  effected  every 
thing  by  directing  his  efforts  against  the  supplies 
of  his  antagonist ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  same  system  must  be  efficacious  at  Jythuk, 
though  the  end  of  March  was  rather  late  in  the  sea- 
son tocommence  on  such  an  operation.  In  execution 
of  this  new  plan.  Major  Richards  was  sent,  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  to  seize  a  post  on  the  eastern  ridge, 
connected  with  Jythuk.  He  marched  with  two 
battalions,  the  1st  of  the  13th,  and  1st  of  the  15th 
N.  I.  and  some  irregulars.     Having  made  a  consi- 
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derable  circuit,  to  bring  his  detachment  to  a  (daoe 
where  the  ascent  could  be  made  with  artillery,  and 
without  much  separation  of  the  files,  he  advanced 
cautiously  to  gain  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Goorkhas  in  considerable 
force.  The  enemy  allowed  the  Major  to  come 
within  forty  yards  before  delivering  his  fire.  The 
post  was,  however,  overpowered  without  much 
loss ;  and  Major  Richards  followed  up  his  advan- 
tage along  the  ridge  to  a  point  called  Punjab-ka- 
Teeba,  or  Punchul;  where  the  Groorkas  seemed 
disposed  to  make  a  more  serious  stand.  The  Ma- 
jor halted,  to  allow  time  for  the  rear  companies 
to  close  up ;  and  then  attacked  this  post  in  two 
columns ;  and  carrying  it,  proceeded  immediately 
to  make  preparations  to  stockade  it  against  an 
effort  to  recover  it,  that  he  expected  RuiyoOT 
Singh  would  make  with  his  whole  force.  The 
enemy  were,  however,  deterred  by  the  state  of 
preparation  they  witnessed,  and  by  their  past  ill- 
success  ;  and  left  Major  Richards,  full  leisure  to 
establish  himself  seciu'ely. 

In  the  above  affair  the  Goorkha  conunandor, 
Ujiunba  Punt  *,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  of  thir- 
teen hundred  men  that  composed  his  fovfXp  one 
hundred  and  seven  were  killed,  and  about  two 

*  This  was  the  same  man,  who  with  two  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Goorkhas,  defeated  the  irregulars  under 
Lieutenant  Young  ; — Fide  above,  page  159. 
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hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  The  British  loss  was 
trifling,  being  only  seven  killed  and  twenty-nine 
wounded »  including  two  officers.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  Captain  Wilson  tnarched  to  occupy  a  point 
midway  between  Major  Richards  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Major-general:  besides  which, 
several  other  points  had,  in  the  interim,  been 
seized  and  stockaded  in  execution  of  the  plan  of 
blockade.  Notwithstanding,  indeed,  the  late- 
ness ot  the  period  at  which  it  was  adopted,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  operation  would 
have  been  effectual  in  reducing  Jythuk,  had  not 
its  fell  been  hastened  by  other  means. 

The  glory  of  receiving  the  surrender  of  Jythuk 
was  reserved  for  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  whose 
further  successes  alone  remain  to  be  recorded. 

We  left  this  officer  in  position  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Maloun  ridge,  with  Colonel  Arnold 
at  Rutungurh,  between  the  enemy  and  Belas- 
poor,  while  Cdonel  Cooper  was  left  to  reduce 
the  forts  of  the  Ramgurh  range.  The  first  of 
these  attacked  was  Ramgurh  itself,  which,  after 
great  exertions  in  dragging  up  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery, was  breached  at  last  on  the  16th  of 
February.  The  garrison  capitulated  for  then>- 
sdves,  and  for  Jooijooree,  and  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  two 
cmnmanders,  however,  on  joining  Umur  Singh  at 
Maloun,  were   punished  with  the   loss  of  their 

u  2 
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ears  and  noses ; — an  act  of  savage  discipline  not 
perhaps  wholly  unmerited  by  the  individuals ;  but 
considering  Umur  Singh's  circumstances,  not  very 
judicious.  Each  of  the  forts  had  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  men ;  and  Joorjooree  would  have  taken 
some  days  to  reduce,  even  admitting  that  Ramgurii 
could  have  held  out  no  longer. 

It  was  the  10th  of  March  before  Colonel  Cooper 
could  bring  a  battery  to  bear  on  Taragurh,  the 
next  place  he  attacked.  The  breach  was  practica- 
ble the  following  day,  and  the  garrison  evacuated 
the  fort  in  the  night.  ^  Chimiba,  on  the  same  ridge, 
was  next  attacked  ;  and  by  the  16th  of  March, 
after  a  day's  battering,  the  garrison  hung  out  the 
white  fiag,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The 
chiefs  expressed  alarm  lest  their  families  should 
suffer  from  Umur  Singh's  severity ;  to  deceive  him, 
therefore,  the  Colonel  ordered  the  guns  to  continue 
firing  occasionally  with  blank  cartridges;  while 
some  of  the  prisoners  were  released,  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  bring  away  the  families  from 
Maloun. 

The  whole  of  the  strong  forts  in  the  rear  being 
thus  reduced  and  occupied.  Colonel  Cooper  fid- 
lowed  the  main  army,  to  take  part  in  the  last 
operations  against  Maloun.  By  the  14th  of  April 
all  was  prepared  for  a  combined  movement,  the 
plan  of  which  the  General  had  for  some  time  been 
maturing. 
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The  immediate  object  was  to  effect  a  lodgment 
within  the  series  of  heights  that  formed  Umur 
Singh  8  present  position.  His  line  stretched  be- 
tween the  stone  forts  of  Maloun  and  Soorujgurh, 
presenting  to  the  view  a  series  of  connected  peaks 
more  or  less  abrupt,  and  each  crowned  with  a 
stockade,  excepting  two,  which  had  the  names  of 
R7I&  peak  and  Deothul.  The  former  was  cqnve- 
niently  situated  for  operations  against  Soorujgurh, 
which  it  would  effectually  cut  off*  from  Maloun  ; 
the  latter  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ooorkha 
position,  and  not  one  thousand  yards  from  Maloun 
itself.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  Qoorkhas  would  oppose  the  occupation  of  Deot- 
hul, which  was  the  main  object  of  attack.  General 
Ochterlony  reckoned,  however,  that  even  if  he 
failed  there,  the  possession  of  Ryla  would  still  be 
a  great  advantage ;  and  that  the  movement  on  both 
points  at^  the  same  time,  woidd  contribute  to  dis- 
tract the  enemy.  To  assist  the  enterprize  further, 
a  diversion  was  planned  by  other  detachments, 
which  were  directed  to  march  right  upon  the 
enemy *8  cantonment  under  the  walls  of  Maloun. 

It  will  be  proper  to  explain  this  movement  more 
in  detail.  Five  columns  altogether  were  put  in 
rootiofi,  brades  detachments  for  the  diversion,  and 
the  following  was  the  part  assigned  to  each.  The 
first  from  Pulta,  one  of  the  posts  opposed  to 
Soorujgurh,  on  the  enemy*s  extreme  right,  con- 
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sisted  of  two  light  companies  of  the  19th  N.  I. 
under  Lieutenant  Fleming,  who,  attended  by  a 
strong  party  of  irregulars,  was  to  make  a  setict 
night  movement  on  Ryla,  and  there  show  a  lig^t 
as  a  signal  for  the  movement  of  the  other  cdlumns. 
Immediately  on  seeing  it,  Captain  Hamilton  was 
to  march  on  the  same  point,  with  his  own  and 
Lieutenant  Lidlie's  detachments,  assembled  finr 
the  purpose  at  J3mugur ;  while  a  grenadier  batta^ 
lion  from  head-quarters,  under  Major  Innes,  moved 
simultaneously  in  the  same  direction.  This  force 
was  destined  to  support  Lieutenant  Fleming,  and 
to  occupy  Ryla ;  while  Major  Lawrie,  with  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  7th  N.  I.  from  his  position  at 
Kalee,  to  the  right,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Thomp- 
son, with  the  2d  battalion  of  the  3d  N.  I.  from 
General  Ochterlony's  head-quarters,  were  to  lead 
each  separate  columns  on  Deothul,  and  two  field- 
pieces  were  attached  to  the  latter,  for  the  defienoe 
of  the  position  when  occupied.*  Two  smaller 
detachments,  one  led  by  Captain  Bowyer,  and  the 
other  by  Captain  Showers,  and  consisting  each  of 
three  companies,  besides  irr^ulars,  were  to  move 
from  opposite  sides  direct  upon  the  Goorkha  can- 
tonment, in  order  to  create  the  diversion,  above 
alluded  to,  in  aid  of  the  occupation  of  DeothuL 

*  Tliese  two  columns  were  to  wait  for  daylight  in  the 
bed  of  the  (iumrora,  in  order  that  their  ascent  of  the  heights 
might  be  simultaneous. 
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Ryla  was  occupied  bj  Lieutenant  Fleming  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  1 4th  ;  and  at  sight  of  the 
signal,  by  which  it  was  preconcerted  that  notice  o 
this  event  should  be  communicated.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton and  Major  Innes  marched  on  the  same  point, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  established  them- 
selves, without  meeting  any  opposition.  The  signal 
being  repeated  from  a  conspicuous  station  behind 
the  General's  camp,  the  two  columns  under  Colonel 
Thompson  and  Major  Lawrie  marched  immediate- 
ly to  the  Ghimrora,  and  waiting  there  till  daylight, 
moved  from  opposite  directions  on  Deothul.  They 
just  met  at  the  last  ascent,  and  pushed  on  together 
to  seise  the  point,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning; 
when  a  contest  conunenced  as  severe  as  any  in  which 
our  native  troops  have  ever  beeYi  engaged.  As 
the  head  of  the  first  column  approached  the  sum- 
mit of  Deothul,  a  picquet  of  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  Ooorkhas  charged  fearlessly  on  the  ad- 
vance-guard, and  occasioned  a  check  that  was  near 
proving  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  The 
exertions  of  the  oflkers,  however,  particularly  of 
Major  Lawrie,  restored  the  men  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  they  advanced  boldly  and  dislodged  the  enemy 
as  well  from  Deothul  as  from  other  posts  in  the 
immediate  neighbouriiood.  The  day  was  spent  in 
desultory  fighting  about  the  position ;  and  every 
exertion  was  made  in  the  evening  and  durii^  the 
night  to  throw  up  defences  about  Deothul,  in  the 
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conviction  that  the  struggle  for  the  post  had  yet  to 
come. 

The  Goorkhas  had  been  occupied  during  the 
day  in  opposing  and  pursuing  the  detachments  of 
Captains  Showers  and  Bowyer,  which  had  thus 
completely  succeeded  in  withdrawing  their  at- 
tention from  the  main  object.  The  former  c&cer 
marched  from  Rutungurh,  and  early  in  the  day 
found  himself  iiithin  the  stockades  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  of  a  peculiarly  chivahrous  spirit,  and 
thinking  he  had  instilled  the  same  ardour  and 
fearlessness  into  his  men,  urged  them  to  trust  only 
to  the  bayonet,  and  in  this  view  he  commanded 
them  not  to  load.  As  the  coliunn  approached  the 
cantonments,  a  body  of  Goorkhas  came  boldly 
down  upon  them  ;  when  Captain  Showers  stef^ied 
forward  to  lead  the  projected  charge  ;  the  sepojrs, 
however,  not  being  on  ground  where  they  could 
form  readily,  proved  unequal  to  the  trial,  and  the 
Captain  was  left  alone  to  stand  the  shock.  A 
personal  combat  ensued  with  the  Gooridia  ddef, 
and  he  was  slain  by  the  Captain,  who  happened  to 
be  an  excellent  swordsman.  This  brave  officer  was, 
however,  shot  dead  immediately  after,  which  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  detachment  fled  pie» 
cipitately  as  far  as  Lag  Village,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Goorkhas ;  this  spot  being,  however,  opeOt 
the  men  were  rallied  by  Lieutenant  Rutledge;  and 
having  had  time  to  load,  offered  a  successful  oppo- 
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tition,  and  again  assumed  the  offensive.*  Captain 
Bowyer,  in  the  mean  time,  had  inarched  from 
Kalee  at  daybreak,  and  reached  the  point  assigned 
to  him  as  a  post  of  observation  by  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  there  he  was  attacked,  and  maintained  him- 
self till  noon ;  when  perceiving  the  entire  fSeulure  of 
Captain  Showers,  and  thus  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  converting  the  feint  into  any  thing  more  bene- 
ficial, he  commenced  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  The  retreat  was  executed  with  field-day 
precision,  one  half  of  the  detachment  retiring  to 
position,  and  the  other  following  under  cover  of  its 
fire.  The  Goorkhas,  who  had  anticipated  confu- 
sion, and  the  destruction  of  the  column,  continued 
engaged  in  a  fruitless  pursuit  during  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  but  could  effect  nothing  beyond  occasion-' 
ing  a  few  casualties.  They  were  thus  effectually 
drawn  away  frt>m  the  more  important  post  at 
Deothul,  which  was  in  the  mean  time  occupied 
and  secured,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

The  night  was  one  of  anxiety  to  both  parties. 
Bhugtee  Thapa,  or  more  properly  Bukhtyar  Thapa, 
Umur  8ingh*s  best  oflBcer,  saw  from  Soorujgurh 
the  serious  character  of  the  operation  intended ;  he 
accordingly  left  that  place,  with  a  chosen  band,  to 

*  The  author  of  the  SkeuhM  of  the  Goorkha  War  states 
that  fhe  flight  and  pursuit  were  oootioued  till  arrested  hy  the 
artillery  of  Rutungurh,  which  opened  on  the  pursuers. 
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take  part  in  the  stru^le  which  impended.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  dislodging  the  British  from 
Deothuly  was  but  too  apparent  to  Umur  Singh 
and  his  council.  There  were,  however,  two  com- 
plete battalions  now  established  there,  besides 
irr^ulars ;  and  two  pieces  of  field  artUlery  had 
been  brought  up  and  placed  in  position,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  works  hastily  prepared.  The  dite 
of  the  Goorkha  army  were  in  this  emergency  col- 
lected ;  and  two  thousand,  more  than  could  wdl 
operate  at  once  on  the  broken  ground  of  the  ridge, 
were  placed  under  the  personal  conunand  of 
Bhugtee  Thapa,  for  the  attack  of  Deothul  next 
morning.*  Umur  Singh  himself  also  resdved  to 
appear  in  the  field  with  his  youngest  son,  the  only 
one  with  him,  in  order  to  encourage  and  support 
the  attack. 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangement  thus  determined 
upon,  the  British  position  at  Deothul  was  attadced 
at  once  on  all  sides  where  it  was  accessible,  just  at 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April- 
The  Goorkhas  came  on  with  furious  intrepidity,  so 
much  so,  that  several  were  bayoneted  or  cut  to 
pieces  within  our  works.     Umur  Singh  stood  all 

*  This  officer  assured  Umur  Singh  that  he  would  return 
victorious,  or  not  at  all ;  and  he  gave  notice  to  his  two  wives 
to  prepare  for  their  sutee,  as  he  had  little  hope  of  Hurviving. 
They  both  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  on  which 
his  body  was  burnt  the  next  day. 
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the  while  just  within  musquet  range,  with  the 
Goorkha  colours  planted  beside  him ;  while  Bhug- 
tee  was  every  where  exciting  the  men  to  further 
efforts.  The  Goorkhas  particularlj  aimed  at 
gaining  possession  of  our  guns ;  and  directed  their 
fire  with  so  much  eff*ect  against  the  artillery  men, 
that  at  one  time  three  officers.  Lieutenant  Cart- 
wright,  Lieutenant  Hutchinson  of  the  engineers, 
and  Lieutenant  Armstrong  of  the  pioneers,  were, 
with  one  artillery  man,  the  only  persons  re- 
maining to  serve  them.  The  British  commandant 
at  Ryla,  perceiving  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
struggle  at  Deothul,  sent  a  reinforcement,  with  am- 
munition, which  arrived  very  opportunely.  After 
a  contest  of  two  hours*  continuance  without  inter- 
mission, the  Goorkhas  being  observed  to  slacken 
their  efforts,  it  was  resolved  to  assume  the  ofienaive» 
and  drive  them  back.  Major  Lawrie  led  this 
charge,  and  Bhugtee  Thapa  being  killed  in  it,  the 
enemy  was  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  the 
victory  decided. 

There  were  two  himdred  and  thirteen  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  British* ;  and  the 
enemy  left  above  five  hundred  men  on  the 
ground   about    the   post    of    DeothuL       In   the 

*  Lieut.  Bagoi  died  of  bit  wouimU^  and  Major  Lawrie  was 
•lightly  hurt :  lieutenaDt  Gabb,  light  battalioo,  and  Ensign 
Dalgaims,  of  the  3d  N.  1.  were  the  other  officers  wounded  in 
this  part  of  the  operations. 
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course  of  the  day  they  sent  to  request  permission 
to  seek  the  body  of  Bhugtee  Thapa ;  and  it  was 
found,  covered  with  wounds,  close  to  the  foot  of  our 
defences.  General  Ochterlony  ordered  it  to  be 
wrapjJed  in  shawls,  and  delivered  toUmur  Singh,  in 
order  to  testify  the  respect  his  bravery  had  excited. 

The  total  loss  incurred  in  the  operations  of  the 
15th  and  16th  of  April  was,  two  officers,  three 
Soobadars,  four  Naiks,  and  fifty-two  Sepoys  killed; 
and  five*  officers,  one  sergeant,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  men  wounded! 

Taken  altogether,  this  approached  more  nearly 
to  a  general  action  than  any  event  that  occurred 
in  the  campaign  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  triumph  to 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  to  have  achieved 
so  complete  a  victory  on  ground  which  gave  sodi 
great  advantages  to  the  enemy,  and  with  numben 
so  neariy  equal, — for  not  one  half  of  Sir  David*s 
army  was  engaged. 

The  dispositions  for  the  operation  exhibited 
wonderful  skill,  and  the  precision  with  which  the 
movement  of  the  different  detachments  was  cal- 
culated, reflects  the  greatest  credit  oi)  those  who 
collected  the  intelligence,  and  furnished  the  nui- 
terials  on  which  the  plan  ^was  ^combined.  Liea* 
tenant  Lawtie  of  the  engineers   was  the  moat 

*  The  only  officer  not  already  named,  it  Lieutenant  Spel- 
lesny  of  the  7th  N.  I.  attached  to  the  detachment  under  Cspt* 
Sliowers. 
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valuable  instnuiient  of  those  to  whose  exertions 
the  General  was  indebted  on  the  occasion.  This 
young  officer  had»  as  field-engineer,  directed  the 
operations  of  the  late  successful  sieges,  under 
Colonel  Cooper ;  and  there  had  not  been  a  move- 
ment or  enterprize  undeitaken  by  the  division, 
since  it  took  the  field,  that  had  not  benefited  by 
his  professional  zeal,  activity,  and  penetration. 
His  ardour  in  examining  all  the  routes  by  which 
the  Maloun  position  was  to  be  approached,  with 
a  view  to  provide  against  every  possible  contin- 
gency or  mishap,  led  him  into  exertions  that  pro- 
duced a  fever  of  which  he  died  in  the  beginning 
*  of  May  ^  ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  first 
seeing  the  completion  of  the  triumph  he  so  essen- 
tially contributed  to  secure. 

General  Ochterlony,  who  considered  nothing 
done  while  any  thing  remained,  set  himself  im- 
mediately to  prepare  a  road  for  heavy  artillery  to 
Deothul ;  and  to  straiten  Maloun,  by  closing 
his  positions  round  it.  The  Groorkhas  likewise 
concentrated    themselves    about    Maloun*    with- 

*  General  Ochterlony  published  a  general  order  on  the 
oocaiion  of  the  death  of  this  officer,  in  which  he  spoke  in 
high  commendation  of  his  senricea  and  useful  talents.  The 
officers  of  the  division,  uniting  in  esteem  of  his  great  merit* 
went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  further  subscribed  for  the 
erection  of  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory  ;  which  now 
itlnds  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John's  at  Calcutta  : — a 
proud  record  to  have  been  earned  by  so  young  an  officer. 
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drawing  their  garrisons  from  aU  the  positions  on 
the  further  side  of  .Deothul ;  and  even  firom 
Soorujgurhy  though  a  place  of  some  strength. 
The  evacuation  of  this  post  gave  Lieutenant 
Miuray  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  activity 
and  vigilance,  by  intercepting  and  dispersing  the 
garrison  as  it  retired. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May,  a  battery 
was  raised  against  Maloun ;  and  news  of  the  fidl 
of  Almora  having  reached  the  Goorkha  camp,  all 
the  Surdars  ui^ed  Umur  Singh  to  accept  terms 
for  himself,  and  his  son,  Runjoor,  at  Jythuk.  The 
old  chief  was,  however,  obstinate  in  refiising ;  and 
endeavoured,  with  much  earnestness,  to  persuade 
his  men,  that  if  they  did  but  hold  out  till  the 
approaching  rutins  the  British  army  would  be 
obliged  to  withdraw. 

Seeing  the  pertinacity  of  his  refusal,  the  Sur- 
dars b^an  to  desert  with  their  men,  until  at  last 
only  about  two  hundred  remained  faithful  to 
Umur  Singh.  With  these  he  retired  into  the 
fortress  of  Maloun  until  the  batteries  were  in 
readiness  to  open  on  its  walls.  Yielding  at  last 
to  his  fate,  this  proud  chief,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
signed  a  capitulation  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Goorkha  nation  should  retire  to  the  east 
of  the  Kalee  or  Gogra ;  and  resign  to  the  British 
all  the  provinces  from  Kumaon  westward.  Rua- 
joor  Singh   was,   of  course,  included    in    these 
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terms;  and  the  father  and  son,  after  giving  or- 
ders for  the  surrender  of  all  the  remaining  gani- 
sons,  were  safely  conducted,  with  all  who  cho6e  to 
accompany  them,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Kalee, 
as  stipulated. 

Many  of  the  Goorkha  soldiers  took  service  with 
the  Britbh ;  and  three  battalions  were,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  formed  of  them, 
and  called  Nuseeree  battalions.  A  provincial 
corps  was  likewise  raised  for  Kumaon  civil 
duties,  in  order  to  allow  a  further  opening  for 
the  employment  of  the  military  classes. 

Thus  the  campaign,  which  in  January  pro- 
mised nothing  but  disaster,  finished  in  May  by 
leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  British  the  whole 
tract  of  hills  from  the  (}ogra  to  the  SuUej.  A 
very  few  words  wHl  suflSce  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  occupation  and 
management  of  this  tract. 

Kumaon  was  made  a  province  of  the  British 
territory,  and  the  Honourable  Edward  Gardner 
was  appointed  commissioner,  with  full  power  for 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  Doon  was 
likewise  retained,  and  annexed  ultimately,  to  the 
Seharunpoor  district.  The  remainder  of  the  hill 
country  was  restored  to  the  several  Rajas  and 
chiefs  from  whom  Umur  Singh  had  conquered  it ; 
with  exception  to  Subathoo,  Raeengurh,  Nahn,  and 
one  or  two  other  places,  which  were  made  milit 
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posts  for  the  Nuseeree  battalions.  The  principle 
adopted  was,  to  place  all  the  chiefs  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  they  stood  with  respect 
to  each  other  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Goorkhas ;  and  to  leave  them  each  in  the  firee 
enjoyment  of  his  own,  under  the  general  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  exhibits  the  names  and  relative 
importance  of  the  principal  chiefs,  whom  this  ar- 
rangement placed  in  a  state  of  protected  depen- 
dence. Mr.  Fraser,  the  Political  Agent  attached 
to  the  force  of  General  Martindell,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  invested  with  the  duty  of  intro- 
ducing this  system ;  and  for  that  purpose,  some 
time  before  the  surrender  of  Jythuk,  he  under- 
took a  journey  into  Gurhwal,  and  afterwards 
made  a  tour  of  the  principal  places  in  the  hills, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  confirming  the 
Rajas  and  Thakoors  in  the  assurance  of  their 
security,  and  in  reconciling  them  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  Ultimately,  Gurhwal  being  re- 
stored to  its  Raja,  the  superintendence  of  the  ai^ 
fairs  of  all  the  western  chiefs  was  vested  in  Sir 
David  Ochterlony ;  on  whose  part  a  military  As- 
sistant was  appointed  to  reside  at  Subathoo. 
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NAMES  OF  THE  RAJAS  AND  THAKOORS, 

AS    ESTABLISHED   AND   TAKEN    UNDER   PROTICTION    IN    1815, 

WITH    AN    ESTIMATE    OP    THEIR   REVENUE. 

Rupees, 
Per  Ann. 

Kuklor,  or  Bcls^poor,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 

Svtlef,  but  the  eastern  part  only  is  guaranteed, 
Haja  Mohachund     ....     60000 

Hindor,  or  Plaseea* 
Raja  Ram  Surun  Sein. — Hill  territory  15015;   in 

the  plains  SOOOO  rupees       ...     45000 

Sirmoor.'^Nakn  the  vapitai* 
Fiitteh  Prokash  Singh,  infant  son  of  Kurum  Pro* 
kash ;  who  was  set  aside  for  profligacy  and  ty. 
ranny,  and  died  in  1816.  Jounsur  and  Bhawnr, 
two  Pergunnas  cast  of  the  Toosc,  have  been  re* 
tained  by  the  British  ...     80000 

BiisaAitr. — Capital  Rampuor, 
Raja  Muliindur  Singh,  a  minor  son  of  Oogur  Singh, 
deceased ;  Teekum  Das  is  tlie  Viaeer  or  manager. 
The  Raja  pays  a  tribute  of  1 5000  rupees  •     80000 

Kamikul. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  Bara  Tliakoraees ;  Suba. 
tboo  was  reserved  from  it  as  a  British  station;  and 
there  being  no  family  that  bad  any  claim  to  resto* 
ration,  the  territory  was  given  to  the  Seikh  Raja 
of  Puteeala  in  reward  for  his  services  .  -     40000 

B<f/[fii/.— Ctf/n/fl/  Vrker. 
Rana  (name  unknown)  -  -  -     2S247 

N 
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llapees. 
Per  Ano. 

JoobuL 

Rana  Poonin  Chond,  with  two  subordinate  chiefs, 
Danjee  Vizeer,  and  Prem  Singh  Viteer  «     19100 

Besides  some  minor  chiefs,  of  less  than  5000 
rupees  per  annum. 

Gurhwali  west  of  the  Alknvndra, 
Raja  Sheeo  Dursun  Sah,  to  whom,  with  exception 
to  the  Dehra  Doon,  and  territory  east  of  the  Alk- 
nundra,  valued  altogether  at  about  60000  mpeest 
the  rest  of  the  province  was  restored.  -     40000 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NIPAL— .NEGOTIATIONS.--SECOND  CAMPAIGN. 

AND  PEACE. 

1816-16/ 

Dispotition  of  the  Goorkha  chiefii — Overture  for  Peace— 
Govemor-general't  terms — Ceteion  of  Tnraee  refuted,  and 
Degotiaiioii  broken  off  by  the  Goorkhas — PreparalioQS 
— Fresh  overtures  —  Demand  modified — Hesitation  of 
the  Goorkhas  —  Negotiations-— Treaty  signed — Further 
concessions  mediuted — Ratification  refused  at  Katmandoo 
—Reflections— General  Ochterlony  takes  the  field— Plan 
of  operations — Choorsea  Ghatce  pass  turned — The  General 
arrivet  before  Mukwaapoor — Battle  of  Seekhurkutroe— 
Colonel  KAly's  march  to  Hureehurpoor— Battle  there — 
Submission  of  the  Nip&lese — Ratification  of  the  former 
Treaty— Liberality  of  the  British  Governments— Sikhim* 
putee  Raja  received  under  protection — Objects  proposed 
Goorkha  rcpresenutions  at  Pekin — Arrival  of  a  Chinese 
Minister  at  Digurchee — his  proceedings  there,  and  letter 
to  the  Governor-general— The  Raja  of  NipAl  dies  of  the 
smallpox. 

In  hazarding  a  breach  with  the  Britiih  gOTern- 
ment,  the  Ooorichas  had  nerer  speculated  on 
rousing  it  to  such  exertions  as  they  uritnessed  in  the 

N  2 
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first  campaign.  Notwithstanding  their  early  suc- 
cesses, therefore,  they  very  soon  repented  of  the 
rash  measures  by  which  they  had  brought  them- 
selves into  so  hopeless  a  contest.  Even  when  at 
the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the  immensity  of 
the  preparations,  and  the  perseverance  of  their 
enemy,  convinced  them  their  cause  was  despe- 
rate ;  and  they  would  willingly  have  given  up 
every  object  in  dispute,  could  they  by  that  means 
have  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  termina- 
tion. They  were  prepared  also  for  some  sacrifices, 
if  such  should  be  required.  It  appears  from  an 
intercepted  letter,*  addressed  by  Umur  Singh  to 
the  Raja,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1815,  that  imme^ 
diately  on  the  fall  of  Nalapanee  he  was  consulted 
as  to  the  policy  of  giving  up  the  Dehra  Doon,  and 
the  hilly  tract  west  of  the  Jumna,  in  addition  to 
the  contested  lands  on  the  Sarun  and  Gourukpoor 
frontiers.  That  chiefs  opinion  was  adverse  to 
any  cession  of  hiU  territory.  Though  vested, 
therefore,  with  power  to  negotiate  on  this  footing 
if  the  plan  had  met  his  approval,!  he  never  indi- 

^  Vide  this  letter  Appendix  A. 

f  Some  overtures  were  made  to  General  Ocliterlony  by 
Umur  Singh,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  extent  of  the 
demands  of  the  British.  When  the  latter,  however,  found  that 
they  included  the  cession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  the  hill 
country,  he  proudly  replied,  **  That  from  the  Sutlej  to  the 
Teesta,  the  Goorkalees   would   dispute  every  inch  of  the 
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cated  to  General  Ochterlony  any  disposition  to 
treat  on  such  a  basis. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Kumaon,  the  Groorkha 
governor  of  that  province.  Bum  Sah,  a  man  of 
some  consideration  in  the  state,  expressed  much 
desire  to  be  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  former 
relations  between  the  two  powers;  and  the  occasion 
was  taken  of  assuring  the  court  of  Katmandoo, 
through  him,  that  the  British  government  enter- 
tained a  reciprocal  anxiety  to  restore  the  ancient 
good  understanding. 

After  t)ie  campaign  had  closed  so  triumphantly 
for  us,  the  desire  of  peace  seemed  to  have  increased 
at  the  capital  of  Nip&l.  Most  of  the  chiefs  ap- 
peared to  have  become  sensible  that  their  confidence 
of  security  in  the  ruggedness  of  their  mountains, 
was  a  vain  illusion ;  and  although  a  considerable 
faction  still  maintained  their  hostile  disposition,  all 
parties  united  in  the  wish  to  discover  on  what 
terms   peace  would  be  granted.     Accordingly,  in 

roounuins ;  and  if  dmen  from  them,  would  then  retire  to  the 
conlioes  of  China.  This  country,"  he  added,  "  if  not  rich  in 
men  and  money,  like  Bengal  and  Hindoostan ;  but  it  contains 
a  race,  of  which  not  a  man,  while  the  foul  remains  in  his 
body,  will  submit  to  become  like  the  Rajas  of  the  plains, 
with  all  their  wealth  and  luxuries."  Umur  Singh  finally 
refused  to  hold  further  communication  with  the  BriCiBh  gene- 
ral, while  he  allowed  the  vakeels  of  the  hill  Rajas  to  remain 
in  attendance. 
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May  1815»  Gooroo  Gujraj  Misur,  the  fiuniljr 
priest  of  the  Raja,  was  sent  down  from  Katman- 
doo  with  full  powers  under  the  red  seal,  and  with 
instructions  to  n^otiate  with  Major  Bradshaw, 
the  British  political  agent  in  that  quarter,  an 
entire  adjustment  of  all  differences. 

This  overture  was  met  by  an  unresenred  dis- 
closure of  the  sacrifices  which  Lord  Hastings  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  now  justified  in  demandkig. 
They  were — 1st,  The  perpetual  cession  of  all  the' 
hill  country  taken  in  the  campaign,  viz.  from  the 
Kalee  westward ;  2dly,  A  like  cession  of  the  entire 
Turaee,  from  the  foot  of  the  outer  hills  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  remaining  territory  of  the  Goork« 
has ;  3dly,  The  relinquishment  by  the  Goorkhaa  of 
the  footing  they  had  gained  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sikhim  Raja,  and  the  surrender  to  that  chief  of 
the  stockaded  forts  of  Nagree  and  Nagurkot ;  and, 
finally,  The  reception  of  a  Resident,  with  the  usual 
escort  and  establishment,  at  Katmandoo,  and  the 
customary  stipulation  not  to  receive  or  give 
service  to  Europeans  without  the  special  sanction 
of  government. 

Major  P.  Bradshaw  stated  to  the  Gooroo  that 
he  could  not  negotiate  except  on  this  basis;  and 
the  Grooroo  declaring  he  had  no  authority  to  treat 
for  any  cession  in  the  Turaee,  excepting  the  dia- 
puted  tracts,  the  overture  was  broken  off,  and 
Gujraj  Misur  returned  to  Katmandoo. 
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From  a  hope  that  other  n^oUaton  might  be 
more  accommodating,  the  Oooridia  coml  cm- 
powered  Bmn  Sah  to  make  a  second  overture  to 
Die  Honourable  E.  Gardner,  who  was  now  Civil 
Commissioner  for  the  management  of  the  province 
of  Kumaon.  That  officer  had  been  instructed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  such  an  overture  was  to 
be  received.  Accordingly,  the  reply  to  Bum  Sah 
being  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  made  to  the 
Gooroo,  the  negotiation  in  that  quarter  was  simi- 
larly broken  off. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army,  which  had  been 
collected  on  the  Sarun  frontier,  was  cantoned  to 
the  north  of  the  Ganges,  or  at  Dinapoor,  the  can- 
tonment of  Patna,  and  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
equipment  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field  imme^ 
diately  the  favourable  season  should  return. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  thinking  that  a  se- 
cond campaign  might  be  inevitable,  determined  on 
so  conducting  it  as  to  humble  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  Goorkha  chiefs ;  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to 
crush  this  ambitious  and  aspiring  nation  for  ever. 
Preparation  was  made  for  penetrating  with  a 
brigade  fhmi  Kumaon,  where  Lieutenant-colonel 
J.  W.  Adams,  a  most  excellent  and  steady  officer, 
had  succeeded  Colonel  NicoUs ;  while  the  latter 
was  to  operate  against  the  Bootwul  and  Palpa 
frontier,  with  the  army  of  Major-general  J.  8. 
W(mn1,    con^^iderably    reinforced.      Major-general 
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Ochterlony  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  siimiiumed 
from  the  north-west,  to  take  the  commiand  of  the 
Sarun  troops,  which  were  destined  to  penetrate 
into  the  valley  of  Nip^. 

Although  provision  was  thus  made  for  pushing 
the  war  with  vigour,  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  reestablish  peace  were  not  relaxed ;  for 
many  powerful  considerations  made  this  much  the 
most  desirable  consimimation  at  the  juncture.  It 
was  with  satisfaction,  therefore,  government  learnt 
that  the  negotiation  was  re-opened  by  the  Gooroo» 
who  came  again  into  the  Turaee,  in  August,  for  the 
purpose.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings  had,  in  the 
interim,  ascertained  that  a  main  objection  to  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Turaee  was,  that  most  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Goorkha  court  had 
Jageers  there.  Accordingly,  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  cession,  and  to  show  that  the  British  govern- 
ment did  not  desire  it  from  any  avaricious  motive, 
his  Lordship  authorised  his  negotiator  to  tender 
tlie  amount  of  the  estimated  revenue  in  stipends,  to 
be  at  the  distribution  of  the  court  of  Katmandoo. 
The  annual  assignment  thus  sanctioned  amounted 
to  l)ctween  two  and  three  lacks  of  ruix?es,  and  his 
Loi*dship  justly  considered  that  a  permanent  peace 
was  worth  this  sacrifice. 

The  Gooroo  was  made  acquainted  with  the  li- 
beral disposition  of  the  government ;  but,  after 
some  consideration,  he  <igaiii  broke  off  the  nego- 
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tiation  in  September ;  declaring  that  the  Croorkha 
chiefs  would  never  accede  to  a  cession  of  the 
whole  Turaee,  which  was  the  main  source  of 
their  subsistence  ;  the  hills  themselves  being  com- 
paratively unproductive.  ^|| 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  having   maturely 
weighed  the  matter,  resolved  to  proceed  a  step 
further  for   the   re-establishment   of  peace.      It 
seemed  evident,  from  what  had  passed,  that  no 
advantage  offered  in  any  other  shape  would  com- 
pensate to  the  Goorkha  government  for  the  entire 
loss  of  the  Turaee  and  forests  under  the  hills. 
I'hat  court's  repugnance  to  the  cession  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  owing  to  the  high  estimate  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  territory  which  was  en- 
tertained by  the  chiefs,  rather  than  to  any  feeling 
of  pride  or  objection  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
step.     The  reception  of  a  resident  was  the  article 
most  offensive  to  them  on  this  score;  but  this 
had  Ix'cn  insisted  on  as  a  sme  qua  non,  and,  find- 
ing there  was  no  hope  of  procuring  a  change,  the 
Goorkhas  had  conceded  the  point.     The  Turaee 
was,  therefore,  the  only  question  remaining  for 
discussion.     For  the   last  year  that  the  British 
authorities  had  held  the  greater  part  of  the  tract, 
its  management  had  been  found  very  troublesome 
and  expensive ;  and  the  climate  was  so  noxious 
i\s  to  render  the  continuance  in  it  of  troops,  and 
i'ven   of  civil  officers,  inipractical)le    for  a  largt* 
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portion  of  the  year.  To  us,  therefore^  the  ac- 
cession of  territory  promised  little  adyantage»  but 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  privil^es  whence  the  revenue  was 
derived.  The  demand  of  the  cession,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  chiefly  originated  in  a  desire,  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  Nipalese  from  any  interest  in  the  low- 
lands, to  take  away  the  source  of  future  omten- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inflict  an  appro* 
priate  punishment  for  the  encroachments,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  and  insult,  which  had 
brought  on  the  war ; — ^the  hope  of  profit  in  the 
tract  formed  no  part  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  British  government.  Balancing  the 
acquisition  of  the  above  objects,  therefore,  against 
the  advantage  of  a  restoration  of  peace,  Lord 
Hastings  finally  determined  to  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  original  terms;  and  a  treaty  was  drafted, 
which  the  British  n^otiator  was  desired  to  pre- 
sent openly  to  the  Gooroo,  in  case  of  his  expected 
re-a[(^)earance,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
it  contained  the  British  ultimatum.  In  the  draft, 
the  Turaee,  from  the  Kalee,  or  western  Oogra»  to 
the  Gunduk,  was  all  that  was  insisted  on ;  and  of 
the  rest,  so  much  only  as  was  in  our  actual  pos- 
session. Stipends  to  the  extent  of  two  lades  of 
ru|x^s  were  still  offered  to  be  placed  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  coxxrty  in  compensation  for  the 
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iaincd  lands,  and  the  draft  contaiiied  a  stipulation 
to  this  effect. 

As  was  expected,  the  Raj  Gooroo  again  sought 
out  Major  Bradshaw;  and  on  this  occasion  Chun- 
dur  Seekur  Opadheea,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  Katman- 
doo,  was  associated  with  him.  The  drafted  treaty 
was  shown  to  them,  when  both  declared  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  accede  to  the  terms,  even  as 
altered,  without  first  submitting  the  draft  to  the 
court.  They  engaged,  however,  that  a  definitive 
answer  should  arrive  in  fifteen  days,  and  for* 
warded  a  copy  of  the  proposed  treaty  to  Kat- 
mandoo  for  the  purpose.  The  term  expired 
without  their  receiving  any  reply;  and  the  nego- 
tiators, being  unable  to  redeem  their  pledge, 
begged  submissively  that  the  negotiation  might 
not  be  broken  off,  until  they  should  themselves 
go  to  Katmandoo  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The 
Oooroo,  at  the  same  time,  offered  to  sign  the 
treaty,  if  the  portion  of  Turaee  in  the  British 
(Hxrupation,  viz.  that  lying  between  the  Gunduk 
and  Koosa,  were  substituted  Tor  the  offered  sti- 
[)ends.  This  was  refused,  and  the  negotiators 
took  their  leave  on  the  29th  of  October,  pro^ 
nming  to  return  in  twelve  days,  with  the  treaty 
signed. 

Tlie  supreme  govermnent,  on  hearing  of  the 
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continued  reluctance  of  the  Nipalese,  called  on 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  contiguous  dis- 
trictsy  to  state  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  Turaee»  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  frontier  line»  by  the  retention  of 
part  only  of  what  had  been  occupied ;  thus  pre- 
paring itself  to  make  some  further  gratuitous 
concessions,  either  in  lieu  of  the  stipends,  or  in 
addition  to  them,  in  order  the  better  to  gratify 
the  Goorkha  chiefs,  and  leave  them  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  execute  and  maintain  the  treaty  when 
signed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Raj  Gooroo  Gujraj 
Misur  came  down  again  from  Katnmndoo,  and 
signed  the  treaty  according  to  the  original  draft. 
This  was  done  at  Scgoulce,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1816.  The  sui)reme  government,  on 
Ix^ing  apprised  of  the  event,  fired  the  usual 
lutes,  and  ratified  the  treaty  on  the  9th  of 
cember,  with  due  solemnity.  It  was  determined, 
notwithstanding,  to  make  the  further  concessions 
contemplated;  and  it  was  considered  fortunate 
that  tlie  execution  of  the  treaty  without  them, 
would  yet  more  decidedly  mark  the  act  as  a  gn^ 
tuitous  bounty  towards  a  fallen  and  suppliimt  foe. 
The  conciliatory  effect  of  the  boon  on  the  Sirdars 
would  likewise,  it  was  conceived,  be  enhanced  bj 
their  not  feeling  themselves  indebted  for   it   to 
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their  own  obstinacy  cither  in   war  or  negotia- 
tion. 

In  the  confidence  of  its  own  liberal  views  to- 
wards the  Nipalese,  the  British  government  never 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy.  The  very 
earnestness  of  their  opposition  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiation,  seemed  to  show  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proffered  terms  was  the  deliberate 
act  of  the  court ;  and  though  their  assent  was 
unwilling  and  tardy  in  the  extreme,  still  this 
seemed  to  be  fully  accounted  for  by  being  attri- 
buted to  the  reluctance  with  which  they  enter- 
ed into  engagements  they  felt  to  be  inviolable. 
Adopting  this  view,  the  Governor-general  reckon- 
ed that  so  soon  as  his  further  intentions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  should  be  made  known, 
the  fiartial  discontent  which  existed  would  give 
place  to  general  satisfaction ;  and  that  all  parties 
would  be  thankful  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
In  this  impression,  the  government  hesitated  not 
to  suspend  the  preparations  which  had  hitherto 
been  actively  making  for  a  second  campaign  ; 
and  the  commissariat  officers,  in  their  zeal  for 
economy,  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  due  discre- 
tion, and  discharged  a  great  part  of  the  estal)lish- 
ments  which  had  lieen  entertained  for  the  trans- 
{)ort  of  stores,  selling  also  much  of  the  grain 
which  had  l)een  collected  in  the  frontier  dep6ts. 
(K  this  pn^pttancy  there  was  soon  reason  to 
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repent.  It  was  a  stipulation  of  the  treaty  that 
the  ratification  under  the  red  seal  should  be  de- 
livered to  Ldeutenant-colonel  Bradshaw  in  fifteen 
days.  The  period  expired,  and  no  ratification 
came ;  moreover,  it  was  ascertained,  in  the  comie 
of  the  month  of  December,  that  after  several  very 
animated  discussions  at  the  court  of  Katmandoo, 
the  war  faction  had  again  prevailed  over  that 
which  favoured  the  Gooroo,  and  his  late  ncgi^ 
tiations.  Hence  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was  all 
that  could  be  looked  for;  though  it  was,  of  oourK, 
expected  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Gkxwkhaa  to 
waste  as  much  of  the  season  of  action  as  poBsihle, 
by  amusing  us  with  fresh  o£fers  to  negotiate. 

In  order  to  anticipate  such  an  attempt,  and  to 
show  the  serious  light  in  which  the  past  condnct 
of  the  court  of  Katmandoo  was  r^arded.  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  was  forthwith  ordered  into  the 
field,  and  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to 
furnish  the  stores  and  establishments  requisite  to 
give  efficiency  to  his  army.  A  letter  was  also 
written  to  the  Raja  of  Nipal,  complaining  of  his 
want  of  faith,  and  warning  him  of  the  approach 
of  the  British  army.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
the  consequences  might  yet  be  averted,  by 
ing  the  treaty,  duly  ratified,  to  meet  the 
in  the  Turaee. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  required,   in  order  to 
explain  the  motives  which  seemed  at  this  time  to 
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influence  the  Ooorkha  councik.  The  non-ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  S^oulee  has  not,  ordinarily, 
been  attributed  to  any  settled  plan  of  deceit  prac- 
tised on  the  British  government ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  time  of  the  Raj  Gooroo's 
signing,  which  was  just  that  at  which  the  army 
would  otherwise  have  taken  the  field,  is  a  very 
suspicious  circumstance.  There  seems  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  Raj  Gooroo  was 
himself  sincere,  and  that  the  disavowal  of  his  act 
was  the  result  of  a  divided  sentiment  amongst  the 
chiefs;  part  of  whom  strenuously  advocated  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  offered,  while 
others  as  violently  opposed  the  measure. 

The  veteran  Umur  Singh,  and  hb  sons,  who 
had  recently  arrived  at  the  capital,  were  amongst 
the  warmest  partisans  of  the  war.  Some  notion  of 
the  proud  spirit  which  actuated  this  chief  may 
be  formed  from  the  intercepted  letter  written  by 
him  in  March  1815,  when  he  himself  was  doKly 
beset  on  every  side  by  the  army  of  General  Odw 
terkmy,  against  which  he  fek  he  could  make  no 
head.  As  the  document  is  highly  characteristic, 
and  shows  the  hopes  which  buoyed  up  the  war 
bciicfn  in  their  determination  to  persevere,  rather 
than  submit  to  what  they  deemed  the  first  step  to 
subjection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  frfaoe  to  give  it  at 
length,  tbou|^  it  has  already  been  more  than  once 
liefore  the  public.     The  letter  will  be  foimd,  there^ 
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fore»  in  an  Appendix,  being  too  voluminous    for 
the  compass  of  a  note. 

The  points  most  dwelt  upon  are  the  following : 

First — That  a  treaty  concluded  after  defeat 
could  not  be  trusted  to,  as  the  British,  knowing 
the  terms  to  be  conceded  through  fear,  woijld  pre- 
sume upon  the  weakness  of  the  nation,  and  seek 
new  causes  of  quarrel,  until  its  absolute  subjuga- 
tion was  effected. 

Secondly — That  the  constitution  of  the  (Joorkha 
power,  which  held  several  subordinate  Rajas  and 
nations  in  unwilling  subjection,  would  afford  the 
British  numberless  occasions  of  interference;  and 
that  they  would  thus  by  intrigue,  during  peace, 
effectually  weaken  and  undermine  the  dominion 
established. 

Thirdly — The  danger  of  allowing  a  Resident  to 
be  permanently  fixed  at  Katmandoo,  is  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  subsidiary  force,  and  to  prove  a  preli- 
minary step  to  absolute  subjection. 

Fourthly — The  advantage  of  manful  resbtance» 
as  opposed  to  concession  and  submissiveness,  is 
strongly  urged,  from  the  prosperity  enjoyed  bythe 
Bhurtpoor  Raja  since  his  successful  defence  of  that 
fortress,  contrasted  with  the  utter  ruin  by  whidi 
Tippoo  Sooltan  was  overtaken,  after  tlie  conces- 
sions made  by  him  to  effect  the  peace  signed  by 
Lord  Comwallis  in  1790. 
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The  remainder  of  this  curious  letter  contains  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  resources  of  the  nation : — 
first,  in  the  courage  of  its  troops,  and  the  natiural 
strength  of  the  country  ;  and  secondly,  in  the  sup- 
port to  be  expected  from  the  ill-affected  allies  of 
the  British  in  Hindoostan,  and  eventually  from  the 
Chinese,  to  whom  an  immediate  application  for 
assistance  in  money  is  strongly  reconunended. 

Assuming  this  letter  to  contain  a  fair  statement 
of  the  sentiment  of  those  who  advocated  the  con- 
tinuance of  war,  it  would  seem  that  suspicion  of 
the  ulterior  views  of  the  British  was  a  main  ingre- 
dient of  their  present  disposition.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  independently  of  such  a  suspicion, 
the  events  of  the  past  campaign  in  the  Turaee, 
east  of  the  Grogra,  had  filled  many  of  the  chiefs 
with  the  most  presumptuous  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  barrier  opposed  by  the  forests  and 
hiUs,  which  skirted  their  eastern  territories,  and 
that  the  ocairrences  to  the  west  had  very  partially 
removed  this  feeling.  From  the  Oogra  to  the 
Kootee,  on  a  line  of  near  ei^t  hundred  miles,  the 
British  armies  had  been  wholly  baffled ;  and  though 
superior  in  force  to  those  which  achieved  the 
conquests  of  the  west,  had  not  even  ventured  to 
cross  the  forest.  Hence,  the  Goorkhas  felt  assured 
that  they  might  persevere  in  the  war  with  impunity, 
so  long  as  they  ke|it  the  passes  of  the  first  range 
guarded ;  and,  under  this  impression,  they  saw  no 
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reason  why  they  should  assent  to  a  permanent 
linquishment  of  their  independence^  by  receiving  a 
Resident ;  or  give  up  the  ambitious  hope  of  reco- 
vering some  part  of  their  lost  territory  in  the 
hills. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  feeling  at  Katmandoo, 
the  treaty  of  S^oulee  was,  as  we  have  hefyre 
related,  finally  rejected  by  the  chiefs;  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  fortify  and  render  impregna- 
ble the  passes  through  the  first  range  of  hills.  The 
principal  route  into  the  valley  of  Nipsd  is  by  the 
Bicheea-Koh  pass,  which  by  distinction  is  called  the 
Chooreea  Ghatee,  or  main  pass  over  the  Choorea 
hills.  Other  minor  passes  have  occasionally  the 
same  name  applied  to  them,  or  at  least  to  that  part 
of  the  route  by  them  which  leads  over  the  same 
range.  The  grand  pass,  however,  is,  as  before 
stated,  by  Bicheea  Koh ;  and  this  the  Goorikhaa  de» 
fended  by  three  successive  fortifications ;  the  last 
of  which  was  absolutely  impr^nable :  all  the  other 
known  routes  were  similarly  defended ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  Groorkhas  awaited  the  arrival  of  General 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  leaving  him  the  passage  of 
the  forest  altc^ther  free. 

The  British  army  was  already  in  motion  to  the 
Tiiraee,  when  towards  the  beginning  of  February^ 
it  was  met  by  Gujraj  Misur,  with  a  formal  inti« 
mation  of  the  determination  of  the  Nip&leae  to 
recommence  the  war.     Sir  D.  Orhteriony  had  a 
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force  of  near  twenty  thousand  effective  men,  in- 
cluding three  European  r^^ents,  his  Majesty^s 
24th,  66th,  and  87th.  He  divided  this  force 
into  four  brigades :  giving  (Colonel  Kelly,  of  the 
24th,  one;  Lieutenant-colonel  Nicol,  of  the  66th, 
another ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Miller,  of  the  87th,  a 
third ;  while  the  fourth  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Dick,  who  has  before  been  mentioned. 

Colonel  Kelly,  with  his  brigade  and  r^|;iment, 
were  detached  to  the  right  by  Bhugwanpoor,  with 
orders  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  by  Hureehurpoor ; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Nicol  was  similarly  directed 
on  Ramnugur,  to  the  left ;  while  General  Oditer- 
lony,  with  the  other  two  brigades,  moved  straight 
through  the  forest,  by  Simlahassa,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Bicheea  Koh  pass. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1816,  the  General 
established  himself  at  a  kind  of  caravanseray  at  the 
outlet  of  the  pass,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
enemy *s  first  stockade.  The  seray  was  quickly 
converted  into  a  dep6t ;  and  the  opposite  works 
having  been  reconnoitered,  and  found  unassailable, 
information  was  sought  with  earnestness  as  to  the 
possibility  of  taming  the  pass  by  some  route  un« 
known  to  the  enemy. 

Afier  four  days  tha^  spent,  without  interruption 
of  any  kind  fVom  the  Ooorkha  army,  a  route  wts 
discovered  by  Captain  Pickersgill,  of  the  Quarter- 
niaster-general*s  department ;  and  on  the  14  th,  at 

o  2 
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nine  at  night,  C!olonel  Miller's  brigade  was  led  fajr 
the  General  in  person  through  a  deep  and  nairoir 
ra^ne,  called  Baleekola,  which  brought  the  de- 
tachment to  a  water-course,  leading  to  a  steep 
acclivity,  by  which  the  first  formidable  barrier  of 
hills  was  to  be  scaled.     The  march  was  continiied 
during  the  whole  night,  and  by  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Choorea  heights,  to  the  west  of  the  enemy's 
positions,  were  occupied  without  resistance.     In 
the  course  of  the  1 5th,  the  brigade  advanced  about 
five  miles  to  the  Chukree  Mukree  Nulla,  and  there 
bivouacked  for  four  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  its 
supplies  and  tents,  for  no  laden  animal  had  been 
able  to  accompany  the  troops. 

For  the  first  two  days  the  men  suffered  the 
greatest  privations,  being  for  the  most  part  witboat 
food.  Their  hardships  were  participated,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  General  himselfijwho  had  no 
baggage,  and  slept  under  cover  of  a  hut,  hastily 
constructed  for  him  by  the  men  of  the  87th,  of 
boughs  cut  from  the  green  trees.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  submitted  to  with  cheerfulness  by  both 
men  and  officers,  in  the  conviction  that  the  object 
of  the  movement  was  gained.  On  the  morning 
following  that  of  the  General's  march,  Cokmd 
Dick  moved  up  close  to  the  enemy's  outer  stockade; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  found  the 
triple  fortification  evacuated  by  the  Ooorichas^  in 
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consequence  of  the  success  of  the  operation  for 
turning  the  position. 

By  the  20th  of  Febiiiary,  the  roads  were  pre- 
pared for  a  further  advance;  and  the  two  brigades 
met  again  at  Etounda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Raptee, 
which  here  runs  in  a  vallej  remarkably  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful.  After  a  halt  to  establish  a 
second  dep6t«  the  Major-general  marched  again  on 
the  27th,  moving  up  the  valley  to  Mukwanpoor, 
under  which  place  he  encamped  in  the  evening,  at 
a  village  called  Chougurha  Mundee. 

Mukwanpoor  is  situated  on  a  low  ridge,  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  encampment,  stretching 
from  west  to  east.  The  town  and  fort  were  to 
the  east  opposed  to  our  right,  and  on  the  other 
extremity  was  a  village  named  Seekhur  Kutree, 
which  was  also  occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Oeneral*s  first  appearance  under  the  position. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  Ooorkhas  with- 
drew their  men  from  Seekhur  Kutree  next  morn- 
ing, which  being  observed  by  the  British  General, 
he  immediately  detached  foiu*  companies  and  forty 
Europeans  to  seize  the  point.  Captain  Pickersgill 
accompanied  them,  and  was  proceeding  to  occupy 
some  other  points  along  the  ridge,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  large  force  of  the  enemy  ascending  the 
northern  side  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  cut  him  off  from 
Seekhur  Kutree,  which  he  had  just  left.  He 
made  good  his  retreat  down  the  southern  declivity 
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into  camp,  while  the  Goorkhas  advanced  against 
the  posts  which  had  been  occupied.  They  had 
recovered  all  but  the  village  itself,  and  the  men 
there  had  lost  their  commanding  officer,  JLieute- 
nant  Tirrell,*  and  were  beginning  to  fieel  the  want 
of  ammunition,  when  the  25th  N.  I.  which  Gcne-^ 
ral  Ochterlony  had  kept  under  arms  prepared  fior 
any  exigency,  came  opportunely  to  their  tdie^ 
accompanied  by  the  flank  companies  of  the  87tfa. 
The  post  was  now  secured,  and  dispositions  made 
to  maintain  it ;  but  the  Goorkhas,  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  advantage,  poured  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men  from  the  stockade  near  Mukwan* 
poor,  and  showed  a  determination  to  recover  the 
village  at  all  hazards.  Sir  David  Ochterlonj, 
seeing  that  the  contest  was  becoming  every  ii^ 
stant  more  serious,  detached  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  12th  N.  I.  with  four  more  companies  of  the 
87th,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Miller,  to 
support  the  troops  at  Seekhur  Kutree ;  and 
turning  out  his  line,  he  further  ordered  the  artil- 

*  This  officer  was  Adjutant  of  the  Ist  batuJion  of  die 
20th,  or  Marine  Regiment,  but  was  at  the  time  doing  duty 
with  the  2d  battalion  of  the  25th,  having  left  his  staff  situa- 
tion to  seek  distinction  in  the  active  service  of  this  campaign. 
He  had  only  joined  by  Dak  a  day  or  two  before.  The  poet 
was  maintained  afler  the  fall  of  Lieutenant  Tirrell,  by  Lieute- 
nant Kerr  and  Ensign  Impey,  who  were  publicly  thanked  in 
general  orders  tor  the,  service. 
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lery  to  play  on  the  different  bodies  of  the  enemy 
as  they  passed  along  the  ridge  to  the  attack.  The 
Gkwrkhas  seeing  this,  opened  also  their  guns  at 
Mukwanpoor,  turning  them  at  first  against  the 
advancing  parties,  and  subsequently  on  the  camp 
and  line  where  Sir  David  and  his  staff  were  a  con* 
spicuous  object.^  In  the  mean  time,  the  junction 
of  the  reinforcement  enabled  the  force  at  Seekhur 
Kutree  to  advance  on  the  enemy ;  ahd  the  Eu- 
ropeans leading,  a  charge  was  made,  which  drove 
the  Ooorkhas  beyond  a  hollow  separating  this  part 
of  the  ridge  from  Mukwanpoor.  Detached  parties 
of  the  enemy,  however,  still  cowered  down  in  the 
jungiU  on  the  ridge,  and  kept  up  a  very  destruc- 
tive, though  desultory  fire  on  our  posts;  they 
brought  also  some  guns  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hoUow,  and  thus  continued  to  annoy  us  during  the 
whole  day.f     Towards  the  aftemoont  Sir  David 

*  A  menial  tervanl  of  tlie  Gcneral't,  who  carried  bit  pen 
and  ink,  was  killed  bj  this  fire ;  but,  in  other  retpecu,  il  did 
remarkably  liulc  execution. 

t  In  the  duty  of  this  day  many  ofHcert  found  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  their  double-barrelled  fowling-piecet, 
with  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  in  the  sporu  of  the  ftrld. 
The  officer  who  coromandsd  the  light  company  of  the  S5th 
N.  I.  was  particularly  distinguished  for  the  certainty  with 
which  he  anticipated  the  aim  of  the  Goorkha  light  troops, 
who  ordinarily  lay  secure  under  a  rock,  presenting  nothing 
except  just  at  the  mamait  of  firing.     Ensign    Shipp,  of  his 
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Ochterlony  despatched  to  Colonel  Miller  a  fresh 
battalion,  the  2d  of  the  8th  N.  L,  to,  enable 
him  to  finish  the  action,  if  possible,  before  sunset. 
The  battalion,  upon  its  arrival,  was  conducted  by 
Major  Nation  across  the  hollow ;  and  advancing 
with  charged  bayonets,  captured  the  nearest  of 
the  enemy's  guns :  after  which,  the  Ooorkhas 
retired  within  their  fort  and  stockades^  leaviiw 
their  dead  and  wounded  at  our  mercy. 

The  Goorkhas  were,  in  this  action,  led  by 
Shumsheer  Rana,  the  chief  who  commanded  the 
attack  on  Captain  Sibley's  post  at  Pursa  in  the 
previous  campaign.  Their  whole  force  was. en- 
gaged in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  defeat 
was  signal ;  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
having,  l)y  their  own  acknowledgment,  exceeded 
eight  hundred  men.  Of  the  British,  forty-five 
were  killed,  including  eleven  men  of  the  87th ; 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  wounded,  in- 
cluding nineteen  Europeans,  and  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant   P.   Young,   of  the  2d  battalion    12th 

Majesty's  87th,  was  noticed  for  a  personal  encounter  with  m 
Goorkha  chief,  in  the  face  of  both  armies.  He  was  «  capital 
swordftman,  but  his  weapon  broke  early  in  the  conflict,  whera^ 
upon,  he  threw  it  away,  and  trusting  to  his  activity,  doted 
with  the  Goorkha,  and  wrenching  his  sword  from  him,  hidhini 
lifeless  with  a  back-handed  stroke. — Feats  of  this  kind  are 
not  the  proper  duty  of  officers,  but  whea  they  occur  are  reiy 
( ncouraging  to  the  troops ;  for  the  union  of  personal  proweis 
with  gallantry  and  success  will  always  command  admiration. 
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N.  L     Lieutenant  Tirrell   was  the  only  officer 

kiUed. 

Colonel  Nicol,  with  his  brigade,  joined  the 
M  ajor-general  on  the  day  after  the  action ;  having 
successfully  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the 
Raptee,  by  a  pass  to  the  north  of  Ramnugur,  and 
having  marched  thence  up  the  valley  without 
meeting  any  opposition.  The  Colonel  left  a 
strong  detachment  of  two  battalions  in  position 
at  Ekoor,  under  Major  Lumley,  to  nuiintain  the 
communication  by  this  route,  and  keep  the  valley 
free  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Kelly,  who  had 
orders  to  penetrate  by  Hureehurpoor,  succeeded 
Ukewise  in  finding  a  route  by  which  he  entefed 
the  hills  without  opposition,  and  penetrated  to 
that  fortress.  His  march  was,  however,  much 
impeded  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground ;  and 
it  was  the  27th  of  February  before  he  reached 
Rutunpoor,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bag- 
mutee,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  fort. 
He  immediately  made  from  hence  a  strong  re- 
connoisance ;  and  finding  the  post  to  be  unas- 
sailable from  the  south,  he  resolved  on  crossing 
the  Bagmutee  and  advancing  to  Jooijoor,  a  vil- 
lage to  the  west  of  Hureehurpoor,  whence  the 
approach  seemed  more  easy.  This  movement 
was  eflfected  on  the  29th  of  February.  The 
principal  stockade  of  the  enemy  was  about  one 
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thousand  yards  to  the  west  of  Hureehurpoor, 
crowning  the  ridge  in  a  semicircular  forniy  and 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Bagmutee.  Od 
the  Colonel's  first  arrival  at  Joorjoor,  he  obsenred 
an  eminence  at  about  eight  hundred  yards  difr> 
tance  from  this  stockade,  which  the  enemy  had 
left  unoccupied.  He,  accordingly,  next  moming, 
before  daybreak,  detached  his  light  companies, 
under  Captain  (Brevet-major)  Hughes,  of  Us 
Majesty's  24th,  supported  by  seven  battalion- 
companies,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  O'HoUcHraDy 
to  seize  the  point.  This  detachment  ascended, 
and  quickly  established  itself,  driving  off  a  pic- 
quet  of  the  enemy  it  found  there;  no  sooner, 
however,  was  it  well  in  position,  than  the  whole 
force  of  the  Goorkhas  came  on  to  the  attack; 
and  Colonel  O'HoIIoran  had  to  sustain  an  un- 
equal fight  from  six  in  the  morning  until  half-past 
eleven,  exposed  on  every  side  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  a  strong  reinforcement  ar- 
rived, with  two  6-pounders,  and  two  howitaeis 
on  elephants.  The  enemy  was  then  driven  bade 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  attempt  on  the 
position  was  not  repeated  *•     The  Goorichas,  in* 

^  The  British  loss  consisted  of  four  Eiiropeaos  and  fcur 
Natives,  killed;  five  officers, — Caf^ain  Lindsay,  artillery; 
Captain  ( Brevet-major)  Hughes,  Captain  Smith,  and  Lieute- 
nant 0*Lcary,  of  his  Majesty's  2ith  ;    Lieutenant  De  Vcbuz^ 
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deed,  «lthougli  their  first  attack  was  vigorous  and 
obstinate,  did  not  evince,  on  this  occasion,  quite 
so  much  bravery  as  was  expected  from  the  repu- 
tation of  their  conunander ;  who  was  no  other 
than  Runjoor  Singh,  the  defender  of  Jy thuk.  He 
had  with  him  also  a  choice  band  of  hb  associates 
in  that  defence,  whom  he  had  distinguished  by 
crescents  on  their  turbans,  and  by  the  pompous 
title  of  '  Band  of  the  Moon/  Runjoor  was  him- 
self one  of  the  first  to  leave  the  fidd ;  and  his 
conduct  in  the  action,  and  in  subsequently  aban- 
doning his  post,  tarnished  his  bright  name,  and 
brought  him  into  permanent  disgrace  at  the  court 
of  Katmandoo.  The  fort  of  HureehurpoOT  was 
evacuated  in  the  night  after  this  affair;  and 
Colonel  Kelly,  having  converted  it  into  a  depot, 
was  preparing  for  a  further  advance,  when  he 
reoeivecl  the  Oeneral*s  orders  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  news  of  the  first  defeat  at  Mukwanpoor, 
spread  consternation  at  Katmandoo ;  and  without 
waiting  for  intelligence  of  the  event  at  Huree* 
hurpoor,  the  court  immediately  resolved  on  an 
atten4>t  to  deprecate  further  vengeance  by  un- 
qualified submission.  The  red  seal  was  affixed 
in  haste  to  the  treaty  of  Segoulee ;  and  an  envoy 
sent  to  the  camp  of  General  Ochteriony,  to  notify 


ChumpaniQ  Lighc  loiaiitry;  twenty-threc  Ettroprtoi,  tmd 
twenty-live  Nativen,  wounded. 
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that  it  was  ready  for  delivery.  The  messenger 
brought  a  letter  from  Bukhtawur  Smgfa^  the 
Goorkha  commander,  requesting  permisaon  to 
send  the  instrument  by  Chundur  Seekur  Opa^ 
dheea,  who  was  stated  to  have  come  to  Mukwan- 
poor  for  the  purpose.  The  General  returned  tar 
answer,  thfit  the  Goorkhas  must  not  expect  the 
same  terms  now,  as  before  the  re-conunencemeDt 
of  hostilities ;  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
receive  the  Opadheea  if  he  came  with  full  powers. 
At  the  same  time  the  approaches  were  pushed  on 
to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  MukwanpooTy 
and  a  battery  was  made  ready  against  the  place. 

Chundur  Seekur  madej  his  appearance  in  camp 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  earnestly  entreated 
the  General  to  accept  the  ratified  treaty.  Sir 
David  had  been  vested  with  Aill  powers  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  former 
terms,  or  in  advancing  further  demands,  according 
as  circumstances  and  the  state  of  the  season 
might  prompt ;  but  he  was  not  to  conclude  a 
treaty  until  the  enemy  were  sufficiently  humUed 
to  make  it  safe  to  rely  on  their  sincerity. 

This  period  seemed  to  Sir  David  to  have  now 
arrived;  and  in  order  to  put  their  humility  to 
the  test,  it  was  explained  to  Chundur  Seekur, 
that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  would  give  to  the 
British  all  the  territory  in  their  occupation,  and 
would  now,  therefore,  include  the  valley  of  the 
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Raptee,  as  well  as  Hetounda  and  Hureehurpoor. 
At  the  same  time  the  Opadheea  was  assured  that 
he  must  no  longer  expect  any  concession  beyond 
the  letter,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  give  a  spe- 
cific note  in  writing,  declaratory  of  his  being  in- 
fluenced by  no  such  hopes,  and  further  to  engage 
that  the  Raja  should  specifically  confirm  the  de- 
claration in  a  letter  to  the  Governor-general. 

To  all  this  the  Ooorkha  negotiator  readily  as- 
sented ;  and  he  agreed,  moreover,  to  present  the 
ratified  treaty  on  his  knees  at  the  General*s 
durbar,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Vakeels  in 
camp. 

This  solemnity  having  fiassed,  the  General  con- 
cluded the  treaty,  and  despatched  Lieutenant 
Boileau  of  his  staff  to  act  as  Resident  at  Katman- 
doo,  until  the  Governor-general  should  nominate  a 
proper  officer.  He  prepared,  also,  for  his  own 
return  ;  but  did  not  finally  leave  the  hills  until  he 
received  the  orders  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts 
of  Nagree  and  Nagurkot  to  the  Riga  of  Sikhim, 
and  had  ascertained  that  they  would  be  duly 
executed. 

Lord  Hastings  was  much  (deased  with  the 
result  to  which  Major-general  Ochterlony  had 
thus  brought  the  campaign  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time ;  more  particularly  so,  because  the  late  period 
at  which  the  operations  had  unavoidably  been  un- 
<krtaken,  after  the  interruption  to  the  preparations. 
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which  occurred  in  November  and  December,  had 
made  him  apprehensive  of  the  arrival  of*  the 
unhealthy  season  before  there  would  be  time  efieo« 
tually  to  humble  the  enemy.  Sir  David  himadi; 
too,  had  discovered  that  the  capture  of  Mukwan- 
poor  would  be  the  limit  of  what  could  be  effected 
this  campaign ;  for  he  found  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  keep  the  troops  in  that  valley  after  the  mid- 
dle of  March ;  this,  therefore,  was  not  the  least 
powerful  of  the  motives  which  influenced  him  in 
granting  the  terms. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  all  punctually 
executed,  according  to  agreement.*  The  suprmw 
government  thought,  notwithstanding  what  had 
passed,  that  it  would  be  a  politic  act  of  conciliation 
to  give  up  such  of  the  Turaee  as  might  not  be  re- 
quired to  form  a  straight  and  even  frontier,  in  lien 
of  the  pensions  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  The 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  therefore,  after  every  article 
had  been  executed,  gave  notice  to  the  Raja  of  his 
intention  to  send  the  Honourable  £•  Gardner  to 
Katmandgo,  as  Resident,  and  to  empowerer  him  to 
conclude  a  new  arrangement  on  that  basis.  Thia 
was  subsequently  effected,  after  a  boimdaiy  had 
been  surveyed  and  marked  with  pillars  of  maaonij^ 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  future  disputes 
between  the  Nipalese  officers  and  our  Zemindan. 

•  Vide  Treaty,  Appendix  C. 
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The  part  of  the  Turaee  which  skirted  the  Oudh 
dominions  was,  however,  retained,  and  with  Khy* 
reeg^rh,  a  perguna  of  Rohilkhund^  Ijring  on  the 
Oudh  side  of  the  Gogra,  was  made  over  to  the 
Nuwab  Vizeer,  in  extinction  of  the  second  loan  of 
a  crore  of  rupees  obtained  from  him  during  the 
war. 

With  the  Sikhimputee  Raja  a  treatj  was  con- 
cluded by  Major  Latter,  at  Titaleea,  on  the  10th  of 
Februarj,  1817,*  in  which,  amongst  other  articles, 
there  is  one  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of  the 
Raja  to  himself  and  his  family;— a  small  stripe  of 
the  Turaee  also,  lying  between  the  Mich,hee  and 
the  Teesta,  (part  of  what  was  retained  under 
the  final  arrangements  concluded  with  Nip&l),  was 
ceded  to  this  Raja  for  a  line  of  conununication. 

The  policy  of  this  guarantee  cannot  be  doubted 
Its  effect  has  been  to  shut  out  the  Nip&kse  from 
any  ambitious  views  of  aggranduBement  to  the 
east,  and  to  circumscribe  their  territory  on  three 
sides  by  the  British  power,  while  on  the  fourth, 
the  stupendous  range  of  the  Heemalaya,  and  the 
Chinese  frontier,  present  an  effectual  barrier. 
Thus,  ifvhile  the  British  and  Chinese  empires  con- 
tinue in  their  present  strength,  the  hope  of 
extending  their  dominion  must  be  extinguished, 
and  the  military  spirit,  which  was  fbstered  by  the 

• 

*  S«e  Appendix  D. 
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series  of  victories  gained  over  the  sunrounding 
Rajas,  must  die  away  for  want  of  employment. 

It  only  now  remains  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  government  of 
Nipaly  and  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  result 
of  the  application  made  to  Pekin  for  marigfjiff^y^ 
during  the  campaign  of  1814-15. 

In  the  first  government  of  Lord  ComwalliSy  the 
Goorkhas  having  invaded  Tibet,  and  plundered 
the  palace  of  the  Teeshoo  Lama,  at  Jigurchee  or 
Digurchee,  a  Chinese  army  was  sent  to  punish 
them.  The  Goorkhas  retired  before  it,  but  con- 
trived to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time  with- 
out much  loss. 

This  produced  an  overture  from  the  Chinese 
commander,  that  the  British  should  co-operate  in 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  Nip^.  The  propositiiMi 
was  not  favourably  received;  and  the  Chinese^ 
having  changed  their  Greneral,  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  in  the  Tingree  desert,  and  thus 
succeeded  at  last  in  reducing  the  GooiUms  to 
submission.  From  that  time  Nipal  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Chinese  as  a  tributary  country ; 
and  though  nothing  is  demanded  beyond  some 
nominal  offerings,  still  a  legation  proceeds  everj 
three  years  from  Katmandoo,  to  renew  the  as- 
surances of  allegiance  and  good  faith. 

On  the  war  breaking  out  with  the  British,  the 
Nipalese  represented  to  the  court  of  Pekin  that 
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the  difference  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  our 
having  demanded  the  passes  through  the  Heemi- 
chill,  which  they,  as  faithful  alKes,  had  reAised 
to  give.  The  Chinese  attached  no  credit  to  the 
representation,  until  they  received,  through  their 
own  officers  at  Lassa,  a  long  manifesto ;  which 
the  Supreme  Cfovemment,  knowing  the  relations 
which  existed  between  Katmandoo  and  the  Cdes- 
tial  Empire,  thought  it  expedient  to  forward  in 
explanation  of  the  real  cause  of  war. 

The  Chinese  now  argued  that  there  might  pro- 
bably be  some  truth  in  what  the  Oooridias  had 
represerfted  of  our  ambitious  views,  as  so  much 
pains  was  taken  to  disavow,  or,  as  they  conceived, 
to  disguise  them.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined 
by  the  Court  of  Pekin  that  a  force  should  immedi- 
ately be  directed  to  the  quarter  menaced ;  and 
that  one  of  the  most  confidential  ministers,  and  a 
military  man,  should  proceed  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  things  in  Nipal. 

So  slow  were  the  Chinese  in  executing  their  de- 
termination, that  the  war  was  actually  over  before 
their  army  was  heard  of  at  Katmandoa  In  8e|i- 
tember  1816,  however,  the  Governor-general  re- 
ceived, through  the  Sikhim  R^a,  a  letter,  written 
in  scarcely  intelligible  Persian,  from  a  person 
styling  himsdf  Shee  Cbeeoon  Chai^,  Vixeer,  or 
Prime  Minister,  with  whom  were  associated  the 
chief  authority  of  Lassa,   and  another  principal 

r 
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officer  of  the  frontier.  The  object  of  the  letter 
was,  to  ask  distinctly  what  were  the  views  of  the 
British  government  in  that  direction,*  and  to  .state 
how  they  had  been  misrepresented.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  month,  the  Gooikhas,  having  heaitl 
that  a  Chinese  force  had  arrived  at  Digurchee»  or 
Jigurchee,  in  August,  applied  directly  to  the  Resi- 
dent to  know  whether,  in  case  the  Chinese  de» 
manded  any  further  submission  beyond  what  bad 
already  been  acceded  to,  they  might  depend  en 
the  co-operation  of  the  British  in  resisting  them. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Supreme  Government 
forbad  any  assurance  of  support  being  given  to 
the  Nipalese,  lest  it  should  encourage  them  in 
seeking  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Chinese.  Tlie 
Governor-general  also  communicated  a  statement 
of  all  that  had  occurred,  in  reply  to  the  letter 
which  had  been  received  through  the  fllMw™ 
Raja.  ^  With  this  answer  the  Chinese  authorities 
professed  themselves  satisfied,  in  so  far  as  the 
British  were  concerned :  they  demanded,  however^ 
that  some  confidential  agents  from  Nip^  should 
wait  upon  them ;  and  the  following  account  of  arhat 


*  The  Bengal  government  had  furnished  the 
pany's  officers  at  Canton  with  a  full  explanation  of  aD  that 
passed  ;  but  the  Chinese  cautiously  avoided  any  allunon  to 
the  Nipdl  war  in  their  official  communications  with  the  tdccK 
committee  there. 
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pasMd  at  the  interview,  was  obtained  afterwardi 
from  a  Cashmeerian  of  the  suite. 

The  first  visit  was  one  of  pore  ceremony  ;  but 
the  Ooorkha  Vakeeb,  Dilbunjun  Pande  and  Co- 
lonel Runbeer  Singh  Thapa,  waited  again  on 
Cbeeoon  Chang  on  the  following  day,  when  his 
Excellency  conunenced  by  asking,  **  What  had 
become  of  the  Pandes  and  Bishnawuths  ?**  (leaders 
of  the  expedition  into  Tibet  before  alluded  to;) 
and  he  added,  **  Who  are  these  Thapas  that  I 
never  before  heard  of?  You  Ooorkhas  are  a 
mischievous  race,  and  have  caused  the  ruin  d 
many  R^as.  Digurchee,  too,  you  plundered 
without  cause  or  provocation ;  and  now  you  iiave 
thought  to  act  the  Digurchee  scene  with  the 
English,  and  so  murdered  their  police-oflbxr, 
after  settling  the  question  by  negotiation.  You 
have  been  punished  justly ; — you  wrote  us  of 
war,  and  have  since  written  of  peace ;  yet  still 
ask  our  aid. — What  kind  of  peace  is  this  ?**  The 
Nip&lese  urged  that  if  not  inclined  to  give  as- 
sistance to  recover  what  had  been  lost,  the 
Chinese  authorities  would,  at  least,  lend  their 
good  oflEbes  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  Resi- 
dency from  Katmandoo.  Cheeoon  Chang  replied, 
^  You  wrote  that  it  was  to  establish  a  bctaty 
that  the  English  had  come;  why  should  I  re- 
move merchants?**  Dilbunjun,  one  of  the  Va- 
keels, on  this  said,  **  They  were  not  merchants, 

p  2 
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but  soldiers  and  officers  that  they  desired  Co  be 
rid  of."  Cheeoon  Chang  replied,  **  The  English 
have  written  that  their  object  is  to  cement  peace ; 
and  it  appears  you  have  agreed  to  receive  the 
Resident.  You  wrote  us  that  the  English  had 
demanded  the  passes  into  Koten  China ;  but 
we  know  this  is  false ;  — if  they  desired  to  come 
to  China^  it  would  not  be  by  that  route.**  Tum« 
ing  to  Colonel  Runbeer,  the  other  Vakee!* 
Cheeoon  Chang  continued  in  a  tone  '  of  irony, 
^'  You  Goorkhas  think  the  hills  have  no  scddiers 
but  yourselves  :  how  many  of  you  may  there  be  ? 
About  two  lakhy  I  suppose! — and  what  is  your 
revenue  ?**  Runbeer  replied,  "  That  his  Ebcod- 
lency  was  right  in  the  number  of  fighting  men ; 
and  that  the  revenue  of  the  hill  country  was  veiy 
smaU,  not  exceeding  five  lakh  of  rupees." — 
*^  Truly,**  said  Cheeoon  Chang,  **  you  are  a  migfaty 
nation  !"  and  with  this  he  dismissed  the  Vakeels. 

The  Chinese  were  so  fully  satisfied  with  the 
intelligence  procured  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
immediately  withdrew  their  troops  from  Digur- 
chee  and  Lassa.  They  betrayed,  however,  a 
little  jealousy  at  the  establishment  of  a  Resident 
at  Katmandoo;  and,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  Governor-general,  after  stating  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied,  the  Vizier  introduced  a  hint 
that  they  should  be  still  better  pleased  were  he 
withdrawn.  It  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms. 
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**  You  mention  that  you  have  stationed  a 
Vakeel  in  Nip&l.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  but  as  the  Raja,  from  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
has  imbibed  some  suspicions,  if  you  would,  out 
of  kindness  towards  us,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  ties  of  friendship,  withdraw  your  Vakeel 
from  thence,  it  would  be  better,  and  we  should 
fed  very  much  obliged  to  you.** 

These  minute  details  are,  perhaps,  too  puerile 
to  be  recorded  at  such  length ;  but  as  so  little 
is  known  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  relations  with  other  Asiatic  powers,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  an  interest  about 
every  thing  that  brings  us  politically  into  con- 
tact with  them,  it  is  hoped  that  this  full  account 
of  their  proceedings  at  Digurchee  will  not  prove 
unamusing  or  out  of  [dace. 

To  the  above  statement  of  occurrences  after 
the  treaty,  it  only  remains  to  add,  that  the 
young  Rjya  of  Nipal  died,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1816,  of  the  small-pox ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  infant  sod  named  Riy  Indur 
Bikrum  8ah.  This  event  contributed  to  fix 
more  firmly  the  authority  of  the  party  of  Ge- 
neral Bheem  8ein,  by  giving  him  another  kasa 
of  uncontroUed  dominion,  pending  a  second  long 
minority. 
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Financial  'embarradsmenu — Irritating  discuationi  with  Nn- 
wab  Sadut  Ulee — set  at  rest  by  Lord  Hastings — No* 
wab's  death,  and  succession  of  Ghazee-ood-Deen  Hjdar 
— Resident's  proceedings  at  Lucknou — Intrigves  thcte 
First  Oudh  Loan— Second  ditto— GoTemor-gcnerallB  in- 
tentions respecting  Pindarees — Defensive  pbns — Reasons 
for  adopting  Bhopal  and  Sagur  alliaDce — Condition  of 
Bhop&l — Designs  of  Mahrattas — Chief  applies  for  Bricirii 
protection — Terms  offered— Consequent  military  amnge- 
ments — Negotiation — Communication  to  SiadhMn^-How 
received  by  him— The  Bhoosla  and  Pishwa — Prqiaffalioi 
in  the  Dukhun  and  Hindoostan— Augnwntation  of  Bangal 
army — Effect  of  these  measures  in  maintaining  tranquilli^ 
—Conduct  of  Bhopil — ^Vakeel  dismissed — Reflactiona. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  from  intermiiliiig 
the  Narrative,  the  Nip&l  war  has  been  related  ftom 
its  origin  to  its  close  without  mention  of  the  affidra 
of  the  rest  of  India.  We  shall  now  suppfy  this 
omission ;  and  the  completion  of  the  war  will  en- 
able  us  to  pursue  consecutively  the  thread  of  those 
affairs,  after  first  noticing  one  or  two  matten  of 
general  interest  connected  more  or  less  with  the 
events  ah*eady  described. 
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When  Lord  Hastings  left  the  presidency  in 
June  1814,  with  the  Nip^  war  upon  his  hands, 
the  finances  of  the  Bengal  government  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb.     Ghneat  efforts  had  been  made  to 
furnish  to  Europe  as  large  a  cash  remittance  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  treasuries  of  the  western  provinces, 
instead  of  being  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  campaign,  had  been  drained  of  their  resources 
to  provide  ftmds  for  this  purpose,  or  to  relieve 
other  pressing   demands   at  the  presidency.     Of 
these,  the  foremost  were  the  necessity  of  su] 
fh>m  Bengal  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the 
sources  of  Java,  and  of  meeting,  besides,  a  heavy 
drain  from  China,  whare  the  provision  of  the  tea 
investment  depended  on  the  negotiation  of  MOs 
on  Calcutta.      But   a  new  and  rather  unusual 
source  of  embarrassment  arose  from  Uie  state  ftf 
the  exchange  with  England  at  this  time;  for, 
owing  to  the  great  depreciation  of  the  Britiril 
currency,  the  sicca  rupee,  which  intrinsically  was 
worth  tt  small  fraction  more  than  two  shillings 
and  a  half^ieniiy,  came  to  bear  a  remittance-value 
of  twoand  eightpence,  and  even  two  and  tenpenoe. 
While  this  was  the  case,  all  the  public  creditors, 
who   had  heretofore  availed  themselves  of  the 
option  of  receiving  their  dividends  by  bills  on 
England,  at  two  shillings  and  siicpence,  demanded 
cash  in  India  to  purchase  private  biUs  at  the  ad- 
vanced rate;  and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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the  entire  Indian  debt  was  at  this  time  held  by 
retired  servants,  and  others,  resident  in  Elurope, 
the  sudden  drain  on  the  Indian  treasuries  from 
this  cause  was  inconveniently  heavy.  The  same 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  operated,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  Indian  governments  from 
obtaining  relief  by  biUs  on  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, had  they  been  disposed  to  seek  such  aid. 

In  this  extremity,  thie  natural  resource  would 
have  been  to  open  a  new  loan;  but  several  cir- 
cumstances  precluded  a  resort  to  this  step.  la 
the  first  place,  the  securities  of  the  existing  loans^ 
which  had  then  very  recently  been  negotiated 
with  much  trouble,  and  at  the  expense'  of  mudi 
obloquy  and  dissatisfaction,  at  six  per  cent,  in* 
terest  per  annum,  in  substitution  for  the  old  ddMs 
at  eight  per  cent.,  bore  in  the  market  a  discount 
of  nine  and  ten  per  cent. ;  indeed,  at  one  time^ 
the  discount  was  as  low  as  sixteen.  This  riioiwed 
the  utter  impossibility  of  raising  money  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest ;  while  the  manner  c|f  redac- 
tion rendered  it  as  impossible,  without  £arfeitiiig 
aU  pretensions  to  consistency  and  fair-dealing 
towards  the  public  creditors,  to  depart  from  the 
principle  on  which  the  preceding  loans  had  been 
made,  and  open  a  new  one  at  a  higher  rate.- 
Moreover,  the  distress  for  money  was,  at  this 
juncture,  so  great  and  so  general  at  Calcutta,  that 
the  fti'st  mercantile  houses  were  giving  twelve  per 
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cent,  on  the  security  of  government  oUigatioDi. 
To  open  a  public  loan,  therefore,  at  even  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  would  but  add 
to  the  general  distress,  and  produce,  from  the 
alarm  it  would  occasion,  a  very  great  further  de- 
predation of  all  existing  securities,  without  being 
in  itself  productive  in  a  dcf^ree  to  compensate 
such  evils. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  some 
extraordinary  source  of  supply,  Lord  Hasthigs 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  Nuwab  Vlzeer,  whose  ter- 
ritory had  suffered  equally  with  our  own  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  Nipakse,  and  who  was  known 
to  have  accumulated  an  immense  hoard,  whidi 
lay  unemployed  in  his  treasuries.  Sadut  Ulee 
Khan,  the  ruler  of  Oudh,  was  a  man  of  consklera* 
ble  ability,  and,  naturally,  not  illiberal  in  diqwai* 
tion;  but  from  dwelling  on  his  own  and  his 
brother  Asuf  ood  Doula's  misfortunes,  all  owii^, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  the  want  of  ready  money, 
he  had  become  laUerly  extremdy  greedy  and  par- 
simonious. His  administration,  since  the  forced 
cessions  of  1801,  had  been  conducted  systemati- 
cally on  a  principle  of  selfish  avarice,  which  aimed 
to  draw  as  much  as  possible  frt>m  the  country, 
at  the  smallest  possible  charge.  Every  district 
was,  in  consequence,  fiumed  out  yeariy  to  the 
person  who  offered  most  for  it ;  and  no  care 
whatsoever  was  taken  to  protect  the  population 
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either  in  property  or  person.*  The  fiumer  was 
the  only  government  officer  employed;  and  he 
was  absolute  in  power,  and  accountable  to  no  au- 
thority but  the  Nuwab  himself. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  with  Sadut  Ulee  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  there  was  a  loose  engagement  on 
the  Nuwab's  part  to  reform  his  internal  adminis^ 
tration,  and  the  right  of  tendering  advice  to  this 
end  was  specially  reserved  to  the  British  govern- 
ment.   No  result,  however,  had  yet  followed  firam 
this  stipulation,  except  an  interminable  and  most 
unsatisfactory  discussion  between  the  Nuwab  and 
the  Resident.     The  fonner,  of  course,  relished  no 
plan  of  refonn  that  trenched  at  all  on  his  means 
of  accumulating  wealth ;  while  the  latter  urged  the 
necessity  of  providing  establishments  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crimes  which  had  become  enormously 
prevalent,  and  for  the  administration  of  civil-  and 
criminal  justice.     After  much  fruitless  negotiar 
tion,  a  plan  of  reform  was  devised,  upon  the  prfa^ 
ciple  of  assimilating  the  administration  of  Oiidh 
to  that  of  the  British  provinces,  and  dividing  the 

*  As  an  example  of  the  character  of  Sadut  Ulce*s  admi* 
nistration,  it  may  be  noticed  that  one  of  his  first  acta  after 
the  cession,  was  to  resume  all  jagecrs,  and  rent-free  tenures, 
by  whomsoever  granted,  and  for  whatsoever  purpotei.  R«li»' 
gious  tenures,  as  well  Mohummedan  as  Hindoo,  and  all 
p'>litical  grants,  excepting  only  those  protected  by  British 
iiiicrfercnco,  fell  before  this  general  and  indiscriminate  con* 
fiscatiun. 
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territory  into  districts,  with  revenue,  and  judicial 
oflBcers  acting,  as  with  us,  under  separate  con- 
trolling authorities  at  the  capital.  This  scheme 
was  referred  to  government  by  the  Resident  at 
Lukhnou  in  1810 ;  and  being  approved,  was  then 
formally  submitted  to  the  Nuwab  Vixeer,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  Minto,  ui^ng  stronoly 
its  adoption.  The  Nuwab  met  the  proposition  by 
declaring  his  readiness  to  adopt  any  scheme  that 
might  seem  to  him  practicidile;  but  he  denied  this 
to  be  so.  He  dwelt  upon  his  utter  want  of  trust- 
worthy public  oflkers  of  the  kind  possessed  by  the 
British  government  in  its  dvil  and  military  ser- 
vants; and  contended  that  the  plan  was,  in  other 
respects  also,  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  in 
his  countrv,  and  to  the  relations  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  the  people  of  his  court,  who 
must  be  his  instruments,  as  well  as  with  his  sub* 
jects  at  large.  The  objection  was  plausible,  and 
certainly  not  unfounded;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  Nuwab  saw  in  the  scheme,  besides  the  expense 
of  a  large  establishment,  a  very  great  abridgement 
of  his  own  authority,  and  most  probably,  the  direct 
and  perpetual  interference  of  the  British  Resident 
between  himself  and  the  public  officers  to  be  em- 
[doyed  *.     Hence  he  was  extremely  apprehensive 


*  Miyor  BsilUs,  Um  RsncUat,  wsat  so  fiirssto 
the  dJscQisioQt  which  cook  pisoc,  s  righi  of  wstug  ihsl  pro- 
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of  the  tendency  of  such  a  system ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  Resident's  most  persevering  endes* 
voursy  backed  by  occasional  remonstrances  from 
the  Grovemor-general  himself,  nothing  could 
concile  him  to  its  introduction.  Indeed,  the 
tbfaction  he  show^ed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
measure  was  pressed,  threatened  to  end  in  a  dis- 
solution of  the  relations  of  the  state. 

Several  other  iiTitating  subjects  of  discnsrion 
contributed  to  augment  the  soreness  produced  by 
this  n^otiation.  There  were  in  Oudh  some  fiuni- 
lies  and  individuals  that,  from  past  services^  ckdmr 
ed  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  British 
government.  It  was  usual  for  the  Resident  to 
receive  complaints  from  these  against  acts  of  the 
Nuwab  or  his  officers  affecting  their  interests,  and 
also  to  interfere  to  adjust  disputes  between  differ- 
ent members  of  the  privil^ed  families.  -  It  was 
impossible,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  avoid  col- 
Ibion  with  the  Nuwab ;  but  Major  BaiUie  wasy  be- 
sides, far  from  discreet  in  his  manner  of  advocating 
the  cause  of  those  to  whom  he  gave  this  support* 
and  pushed  the  principle  much  further  than  was 
intended,  by  including  his  Moonshees  and  per- 

per  persoDs  should  be  selected  to  execute  the  plan ;  and  fur- 
ther, on  one  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  Nuwab*8  otjection 
from  the  want  of  instruments,  offered  to  recommend  him 
some, — an  interference  which  threatened,  at  tho  very  outset,  to 
deprive  the  Nuwab  of  all  his  patronage. 
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sonal  adherents  amongst  those  entitled  to  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thuigs  at  Lukhnou  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  1814.  It  was  an 
early  determination  of  Lord  Hastings  to  adopt,  as 
far  as  possible,  towards  the  native  princes  linked 
in  unequal  alliance  with  us,  a  course  of  policj  di- 
rected to  the  conciliation  of  their  personal  good 
will.  Seeing,  therefore,  the  acrimony  and  irrita- 
tion apparent  in  the  communications  between  the 
Nuwab  Vizeer  and  Resident,  and  in  the  appeals 
and  references  to  which  they  gave  rise,  it  was  a 
question  with  him,  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  expedient  to  make  some  ex- 
change of  Residents,  in  order  to  avert  the  crisis 
which  seemed  to  be  impending.  The  measure 
would  have  been  a  strong  one,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  misinterpreted,  so  as  to  weaken  our  per- 
manent influence  at  the  court  of  Oudh.  For  this 
reason  it  was  not  adopted,  and  his  Lordship  rested 
satisfied  with  enjoining  Miyor  BaiUie  to  be  more 
cautious  in  his  interference  in  future ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  Nuwab,  he 
directed  the  further  agitation  of  the  question  of 
reform  to  be  dropped  altogether. 

Sadut  Ulee  Khan  was  naturally  grateful  for  this 
change  of  policy,  for  which  he  felt  himself  in- 
debted entirely  to  the  new  Ciovemor-general. 
Lord  IlaAtings,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  on 
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the  favourable  change  of  sentiment  thus  prodaoed» 
as  likely  to  lead  his  Excellency  to  enter  reedilj 
into  his  views  in  case  hb  assbtance  should  be 
needed   for  the  prosecution   of  the  Nip&l  war. 
With  this  predisposition  to  a  mutual  good  under* 
standing.  Lord  Hastings  commenced  his  joumej 
to  the  Western  Provinces ;  but  brfore  he  had  pro* 
ceeded  half-way,  he  was  met  by  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Sadiit  Ulee,  which  occurred  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1814.     Ghazee-ood-Deen  Hydur,  the  de- 
ceased Nuwab's  eldest  son,  was  at  once  raised  to 
the  musnud  in  his  room,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
interests  of  the  second  son  Shums-ood-DouIa»  in 
whose  favour  Sadut  Ulee  had  created  a  party ;  far 
having  a  mean  opinion  of  his  eldest  son's  abilities, 
he  had  desired  to  supersede  him.     Major  BaiDie^ 
in  reporting  these  events,  added,  tliat  the  first  act 
of  the  new  Vizeer  was  to  3rield  an  immediate  assent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  reform,  and  to 
give  up  all  the  points  on  which  his  predecessor  had 
so  strenuously  resisted.     It  was  impossiUe  fi»r 
Lord  Hastings  to  approve  of  so  inju^dous  an 
exertion  of  influence;  and  his  dbpleasure  was  fur- 
ther excited  at  finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Lukhnou^ 
that  all  the  most  lucrative  appointments,  created 
under  the  scheme  of  reform,  were  filled  by  the 
Resident's  o\ini  moonshees  and  dependents.  It  was 
too  evident  that  Ghazee-ood-Deen  had  not  been 
a  free  agent  in  what  had  been  done.     This  the 
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Nuwab  himidf  did  not  hesitate  to  dedare  to  those 
about  him,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  in 
a  paper  of  complaint  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Hast- 
ings ;  but  his  fears  afterwards  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  retracted  when  the  matter  was  or- 
dered for  investigation.  There  was  so  much  in- 
trigue and  mystery  in  all  these  proceedings,  that 
for  a  considerable  time  little  was  known  of  their 
real  character,  and  except  the  extreme  folly  and 
timidity  of  the  new  Vizecr,  which  very  soon  be* 
came  apparent,  all  else  was  mere  suspicion  and 
vague  rumour.  Major  BaiUie  subsequently  sent 
in  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  transaction,  which 
led  to  his  immediate  removal  from  the  residency, 
It  appeared  from  this,  that  the  Nuwab's  effort  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  state  of  thraldom  in 
which  he  was  held,  was  the  effect  of  an  intrigue 
instigated  by  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  late 
Nuwab,  aided  by  some  English  gentlemen  at 
Lukhnou«  The  project  was  defeated  by  a  counter 
intrigue,  wherein  the  Resident's  own  moonshee, 
by  holding  out  the  example  of  Vizeer  Ulee*s  de- 
gradation, and  representing  it  as  the  consequence 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  Resident  of  the  time, 
created  such  an  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  Nuwab, 
as  led  to  his  recantation  of  his  complaints,  and 
nomination  of  the  person  of  this  party's  selection 
for  minister. 

The  truth  was  not  discxiverrd  till  after  Lord 
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Hastings  had  left  Lukhhou,  consequently  Major 
Baillie,  for  the  time,  retained  his  situation,  but 
with  the  diminished  confidence  of  the  Gk>vem<Hr- 
general,  and  the  expression  of  some  dissatisfaction 
at  his  past  conduct.     Until  his  removal,  indeed, 
which  occurred  about  a  year  after,  he  maintained 
also,  through  his  moonshee  and  the  new  minister^ 
his  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  Nuwab ;  thus,  for  tike 
time,  defeating  the  declared  wish  of  the  Governor- 
general,  for  the  Vizeer  to  be  left  unfettered  in  the 
exercise  of  authority  within  Kis  own  dominions. 
But  after  this  event,  and  the  disgrace  and  death 
of  the  moonshee  in  question,  his  ExceUencj  as- 
sumed the  reins  with  a  more  decided  hand,  re- 
lying with  confidence  on  Lord  Hastings*  frequent 
assurances    that  he   might  consider  himself  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  independent.     This 
confidence,  however,  in  a  timid  mind  like  that  of 
his  Excellency,  was  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  and 
it  was  some  time,  therefore,  before  the  Nuwab 
was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  assurances 
he  received. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  say  thus  much  of  the 
passing  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Oudh,  in  order 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
two  loans  were  obtained  from  the  Vizeer.  The 
subject  has  else  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  political  history  of  India,  and  is  far  from 
inviting. 
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Xhe  fimt  loan  was  procured  in  October  1814; 
when  the  Resident  and  his  party  were  under  some 
apprehension  lest  the  complaint  about  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  him  should  be  successful ;  and  when 
the  Nuwab  was  anxious  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Governor- 
general,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  himself 
against  the  designs  of  Shums-ood-Doula,  and 
eventually  of  emancipating  himself  from  the  state 
of  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held.  Lord  Hastings 
thus  found  all  parties  eager  to  show  zeal  in  pro* 
moting  any  object  known  to  be  personally  inte* 
resting  to  himself;  accordir^y,  upon  the  very 
first  hint,  through  the  Resident,  that  financial  as- 
sistance was  desired,  his  Excellency  rea<iily  came 
forward,  and  offered  a  crore  of  rupees  at  his  next 
interview.  The  sum  was  accepted  as  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  last  preceding  six  per  cent,  loan,  and 
an  arrangement  was  at  the  same  time  made,  to 
relieve  the  Nuwab  from  the  payment  of  stipends 
equivalent  to  the  interest  payable  on  it.  Most  of 
these  having  been  guaranteed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, or  obtained,  at  its  instance,  for  indi- 
viduals of  the  privileged  class  above  descrilied, 
the  necessity  which  was  constantly  recurring  of 
interposing  to  urge  punctuality  of  payment  had 
heretofore  proved  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  irritation.  The  Nuwab  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  advantage  of  ridding  himself  of  the  annoyance 
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of  such  interpositions ;  so  much  so,  that  of  his  own 
motion  he  added  eight  lakh  to  the  principal  soni 
lent,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  a  further 
stipend,  beyond  the  amount  of  interest  on  the 
crore  of  rupees  originally  tendered.* 

The  aid  so  obtained  from  the  Nuwab  Vk 
enabled  Lord  Hastings  to  fill  the  western 
suries,  and  send  his  armies  into  the  field 
Nipal,  in  the  manner  already  described.  A  (son- 
siderahle  portion  was,  at  the  same  time,  ftimished 
for  the  relief  of  the  presidency ;  but  his  Lordship 
could  not  avoid  feeling  some  disappointment  at 
the  use  there  made  of  it.  There  was  on  the 
register  still  one  remaining  loan,  at  eight  per  cent 
amounting  to  about  fifty -four  lakh  and  a  half 
(Sicca  rupees,  54,56,000).  In  their  anxiety  to 
be  rid  of  this  now  anomalous  species  of  stock,  the 
officers  of  finance  recommended  the  whole  dgk/t 
being  at  once  advertised  for  peremptory  payment. 
Such  a  measure,  they  urged,  would  be  of  the  best 
effect  at  this  juncture,  in  restoring  public  credit^ 
and  relieving  the  mercantile  community,  who  stiD 
suffered  much  distress  from  the  want  of  monej 
in  the  market.  The  step  was  accordingly  taken* 
without  consulting  the  Governor-general,  upon  the 

*  Amongst  the  provisions  thus  seciir<*d,  was  a  liberal   al- 
lowance to  his  Excellency *K  second  brother,  Shuma-ood-Doola  ; 
who,  to  quiet  all  apprehensions   from   his   rivalry  and    in*- 
triffues.  w.is  rcrinirod  to  fix  his  residence  at  Bunarut. 
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presutnptioa  that  tbe  Oudh  kMm  would  ftumish 
ample  meana  beyond  the  wants  of  the  campaign ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  calculation  proved  falla- 
cious. Extensive  preparations  had  become  indis- 
pensable in  every  quarter,  and  the  call  for  in- 
creased exertions  on  the  side  of  Nipal  grew  every 
day  more  urgent.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
deficiency  of  funds  was  again  experienced  befiire 
the  campaign  was  half  over.  In  this  emeifpeacy, 
a  second  application  to  the  Nuwab  Vi^eer  was 
deemed  necessary  ;  the  financial  officers  being 
unable  to  devise  any  other  remedy.  The  request 
for  further  aid  was  accordingly  submitted,  accom- 
panied with  a  full  and  candid  explanation  of  our 
difficulties.  So  applied  to,  his  Excellency  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  professions  of  sincere 
and  ardent  attachment,  refuse  the  solicited  assist- 
ance ;  but  he  did  not  afford  it  so  readily  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  at  forst  offered  fifty  lakh, 
but  this  simi  was  not  accepted,  and  the  offer  was 
assumed  to  be  made  from  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  extent  of  the  embarrassment  for 
which  we  sought  relief.  Thus  uiged,  his  Ex- 
cellency was,  at  length,  brought  to  consent  to 
furnish  another  crore  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
preceding.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  mass  of 
treasure  accumulated  bv  Sadut  Ulee  Khan,  and 
made  over  to  Ghaxee-ood-Deen  on  his  acce8sion« 
was  estimated  to  amount,  at  the  lowest  compu- 

Q  2 
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tation,  to  seven  or  eight  crore/  so  that  the  ac- 
commodation solicited  was  not  more  than  the  Nu- 
wab  could  well  afford. 

Having  thus  explained  the  source  whence  sup* 
plies  were  drawn  for  the  extraordinary  exertioiis 
made  in  18 14-1 5,  it  is  time  to  relate  the  measures 
they  gave  the  means  of  undertaking  in  Central 
India,  while  the  war,  already  described,  was  waging 
to  the  north. 

It  had  been  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, on  the  eve  of  the  Grovemor-general's  de- 
parture from,  the  presidency,  in  1814,  to  make  a 
strong  representation  of  the  formidable  and  rapidlj 
augmenting  power  of  the  predatory  associations  to 
the  home  authorities  ;t  with  the  view  of  impressing 
them  with  the  like  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
the  British  interests,  arising  from  the  continu- 
ance and  pn^ressive  increase  of  bodies  so  capable 
of  acquiring  a  mischievous  pre-eminence ;  and  of 

*  >fajor  Baillie  stated  the  amount,  in  money  and  jeweby 
at  fourteen  crore.  In  the  course  of  1816,  the  death  of  the 
Fyiabad  Begum,  widow  of  Shooja-ood-Doula,  put  goTem- 
ment  in  possession  of  fidy-six  lakh  more,  on  the  condition 
of  providing  annuities  equivalent  to  the  interest,  at  six  per 
cent.  I'his  also  was  a  most  seasonable  relief.  The  Begum 
enjoyed  our  guarantee  of  her  jageers  and  possessions,  and 
made  this  arrangement,  for  the  security  of  her  prot^gte  and 
dependents,  some  years  before  her  death,     n 

t  Vide  Chap.  L 
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receiving  their  sanction  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
systematic  combination  of  measures,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  growing  evil.  It  was  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  necessity  of  such  measures 
would  soon  be  forced  upon  us ;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently essential,  that  those  intrusted  with  the 
direction  in  England,  should  thus  early  be  ap- 
prised of  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
views  respecting  them  entertained  by  those  who 
had  the  means  of  closer  observation.  There 
seemed  to  be  time  to  wait  the  effect  of  this  re- 
presentation ;  for  there  was  no  reason,  at  the  date 
when  it  was  made,  to  expect  the  occurrence  of 
any  thing  to  demand  immediate  operations  in  the 
quarter  where  the  Pindarees  and  Putans  had 
fixed  themselves ;  while  the  Indian  government 
found  ample  employment  in  the  war  with  the 
NipAlese.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  dispose  ^our  means  in  a  de- 
fensive attitude,  sufficient  to  prevent  or  re|iel 
incursions ;  and  neither  to  advance  to  attack  the 
Pindarees  in  their  haunts,  nor  commence  that 
extended  plan  of  connected  movements,  which, 
though  necessary  to  the  entire  suppression  of  these 
predatory  hordes,  might  alarm  the  independent 
states  by  its  contrast  with  our  recent  system  of 
general  and  scrupulous  neutrality. 

The  most  effectual  defensive  measure,  and  the 
one  most  desiraMe  in  every  point  of  view,  seemed 
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to  be,  the  estliblishment  of  a  subsidiary  aOianoe 
with  the  Bhoosla  Raja,  whereby  the  whole  of  our 
most  exposed  frontier,  viz.  the  line  from  Bundel- 
khund  to  Cuttack,  now  defended  by  the  single  po- 
sition of  Midnapoor,  where  a  regidar  battalion  was 
stationed,  would  thenceforth  be  skirted  by  the 
dominions  of  a  power  in  strict  alliance ;  and  a  force 
upon  the  Nerbudda,  communicating  on  one  hand 
with  the  southernmost  position  of  Bundelkhund,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  troops  at  the  northernmost 
]X)int  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  would  completelj 
guard  the  whole  line  of  our  jxxssessions  and  those  of 
our  allies,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  protect  them 
against  an  enemy  so  active  as  the  Pindarees. 
This  was  a  project  nowise  novel.  The  Britidi 
government  had,  for  several  years,  been  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  on  Raghoojee  Bhoosla  to  accede 
to  such  a  proposition,  but,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter,  could  never  conquer  his  repug- 
nance and  distrust.  The  negotiations  for  the 
purpose,  which  had  l)een  open  since  181 2.  were 
finally  closed  while  the  Gh)vemor-general  was  on 
his  progress  up  the  river,  by  a  decided  reftisal  on 
the  part  of  the  Raja. 

The  best  alternative  that  presented  itself  on 
failure  of  the  Nagpoor  connexion  was,  to  extend 
the  chain  of  positions  from  Bundelkhund  to  the 
Nerbudda,  by  means  of  a  connexion  with  the 
states  of  Sfigur  and  Bhop^,  and  thereby  draw  a 
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similar  defeiunTe  line  westward  of  the  Nagpoor 
territories.  The  necessity  of  adopting  this  alter- 
native, should  operations  ever  be  undertaken 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Bhoosla,  was  fully 
acknowledged  in  the  course  of  those  discussions 
upon  the  practicability  and  mode  of  suppressing 
the  predatory  associations,  which  had  preceded 
the  representation  to  the  home  authorities;  but 
it  formed  part  of  that  extended  system,  which  it 
had  been  resolved  not  to  commence  upon  for  the 
pr^ent,  in  fear  of  alarmiug  the  independent  states. 
Wherefore,  although  Lord  Hastings  resolved  in 
the  end  to  adopt  this  course,  he  would  have  de* 
ferred  so  doing,  notwithstanding  the  disappoint^ 
ment  in  respect  to  Nagpoor,  had  not  some  indi- 
ctioos  appeared  of  a  combinatioD  amongst  the 
Mahratta  powers,  the  danger  of  which  required  to 
be  anticipated. 

At  the  time  of  rejecting  our  alliance,  it  was 
discovered,  that  the  Bhoosla  was  actually  en- 
gaged  in  negotiating  one  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  character  with  Sindheea,  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Bhop&l  principality  by  their  joint 
arms.  One  of  the  ostensible  pretexts  for  this 
confederacy  was,  the  necessity  of  a  counter-pi^pa- 
ration  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Bri- 
tish government;  which  were  inferred,  as  wdl 
from  the  attempt  to  establish  our  influence  at 
Nagpoor,  as  from  the  stir  of  our  military  prepa- 
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ration,  which  denoted  that  active  operations  were 
meditated  in  some  quarter  or  other,  though  the 
immediate  direction  was,  at  that  time,  involved 
in  mystery.  Sindheea's  jealousy,  ever  keenly 
attentive  to  all  our  movements,  was  redoubled  by 
this  show  of  preparation  ;  and  it  soon  became 
evident,  from  his  conduct  towards  the  Pindarees, 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  his  previous  in- 
tention, he  had  now  no  wish  to  suppress  them. 
As  a  further  consequence  of  this  jealousy,  in- 
trigue began  to  be  busy  at  the  quarters  of  Ameer 
Khan  and  the  durbar  *  of  Holkur,  and  even  with 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab  Seikha. 
The  Peshwa  was  suspected  to  have  joined  these 
intrigues  thus  early,  if  nqt  to  have  been  the  first 
author  and  instigator  of  them  ;  a  change  having 

*  At  the  court  of  Holkur,  afTairs  were,  at  this  time,  in  the 
hands  of  Myna  Baee  and  Tanteea  Aleek  ur,  with  whom 
Sindheea  had  considerable  influence.  The  minister  Tanteea 
paid  a  visit  to  Gwalior  early  in  lSi5,  in  order  to  negotj^ 
a  treaty  of  closer  union  and  concert  between  the  two  &• 
milies,  for  the  prosecution  of  common  objects,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  P6shwa,  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Mahratta  empire.  The  conciliation  of  the  Pindarees  by  ter^ 
ritorial  grants  in  tlie  respective  dominions  of  both  the  &- 
milies,  and  the  concentration  of  the  military  force  of  both 
states  for  the  prosecution  of  ambitious  designs  against  the 
Rajpoots,  were  the  most  striking  articles  of  this  ofTensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  copies  of  this 
agreement,  delivered  in  the  sequel.     There  is  reason,  how- 
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been  obsenred  in  his  conduct  some  time  before, 
which  will  hereafter  be  more  particulariy  ad- 
verted to.  It  is  difficult  exactly  to  define  their 
immediate  object  or  extent ;  whether  merely  de- 
fensive against  any  supposed  designs  on  our 
part,  for  the  further  extension  of  our  dominion, 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
contracting  parties ;  or  offensive  also,  in  case  of 
a  favourable  opportunity.  The  advance  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh's  army  to  a  position  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  protected  Seikhs,  which  took 
place  immediately  afler  the  division  at  Loodheeana, 
under  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  was  moved  into  the 
hills  to  attack  Umur  Singh,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Putans,  under  Ameer  Khan,  which  oc- 
curred at  a  critical  moment,  and  within  a  few 
marches  of  our  Agra  frontier,  afford  reason  to 

ever,  to  belieTe  that  there  were  other  lecret  articles,  which 
have  not  eren  yet  been  divulged.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  was  one  such  article  levelled  against  Ameer  Khan, 
and  more  than  suspected,  upon  many  accounts,  that  another 
aimed  at  the  diminution  or  subversion  of  the  British  interest. 
In  the  end,  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing,  from  a  strong 
surmise  that  Sindheea's  main  object  was  to  establish  his  in* 
ilttence  at  the  court  of  Mulhar  Rao,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
planting the  lamily  in  their  possessions.  An  opposite  faction 
was  also  at  work,  and  Tanteea  Aleek  ur,  with  Myna  Biee, 
yielded  very  soon  after  to  Balaram  Set  and  Toolsee  Baee, 
whereof  the  former  was  (avourable  to  Ametr  Khan  and  the 
Pataiu,  Slid  jealous  of  Sindheea. 
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suspect  that  the  object  of  the  confederacy  was 
not  purely  defensive :  but  this  is  a  point  it  is 
no  longer  important  to  investigate. 

No  sooner  was  Lord  Hastings  apprised  of 
these  intrigues,  than  he  saw  at  once  that  their 
immediate  result  must  have  been  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Mahratta  power  over  the  whole 
tract,  separating  the  Bengal  territories  from  those 
of  oiu*  allies  in  the  Dukhun,  which  must  not  only 
have  cut  off  the  Bhoosla  for  ever  from  any  con- 
nexion with  us,  by  rivetting  his  dependence  oo 
Sindheea ;  but  have  deprived  us  of  the  alternative 
offered  in  the  connexion  of  Bhopal,  by  the  pfo* 
vious  subjugation  of  that  state.  Urged  by  these 
considerations,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  hesitate 
in  stepping  forward  to  complete  his  defensive 
arrangements,  by  forming  a  connexion  with  Bho- 
pal  and  Sagur,  in  despite  of  any  efforts  by  the 
regular  independent  powers  to  counteract  the 
design.  It  certainly  was  a  bold  stroke  of  policy ; 
but  it  presented  the  double  advantage  of  thwart- 
ing Sindheea's  apparent  design  of  establishing  his 
influence  over  Nagpoor,  and  of  rescuing  another 
principality,  whose  existence  promised  us  many 
most  essential  benefits ;  moreover,  it  served  to 
complete  those  defensive  measures,  which  the 
suspected  disposition  of  the  r^ular  powers,  and 
their  present  undisguised  encouragement  of  the 
predatory  bands,  rendered  more  necessary  than 
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erer  for  the  security  of  our  own  provinces. 
Perhaps  the  very  imposing  boldness  of  the  step, 
which  exhibited  a  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution 
proportionate  to  the  emergency,  was  its  best  re«> 
commendation  to  his  Lordship's  mind ;  inasmuch 
as  it  was  calculated  to  impress  on  the  native 
princes  a  sense  of  the  vigilance  and  confidence  of 
his  administration. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  condition  of  Bhopal  will 
not  be  here  out  of  place.  The  territory  of  this 
state  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
above  the  hiUs  to  the  north,  between  the  77* 
and  78**  of  east  longitude.  The  government  has 
been  vested  in  a  Putan  family  since  the  days  of 
Aurui^-eeeb.  The  reigning  chief  in  1814  was 
Wuzeer  Mohummed,  who  had  acquired  the  suo- 
cession,  rather  by  proving  himself  the  fittest  of 
the  family  to  sustain  its  declining  fortunes  in 
arduous  times,  than  as  the  lawftil  heir  by  the 
rules  of  hereditary  descent.  The  fiunily  had 
preserved  their  political  independence  against  the 
most  active  eflbrts  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  ftdnen 
of  their  military  preponderance;  although  their 
position  immediately  between  the  Bhoosla  and 
flhidheea  made  their  territory  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  Mahratta  jealousy,  and  presented,  as  loi^ 
as  it  should  remain  inviolate,  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  influence  of  that  nation 
in   this   |iart   of  India.     On  a  fbrmer  occuion. 
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when  General  Groddard  was  sent  by  Warren 
Hastings  with  an  expedition  from  Hindoostan, 
in  execution  of  his  sagacious  plan  of  alarming  the 
Mahratta  powers,  then  confederated  against  us, 
into  the  acceptance  of  his  own  terms  of  peace, 
by  penetrating  through  the  veiy  heart  of  their 
possessions,  the  existence  of  this  independent 
principality  was  one  of  the  principal  encourage- 
ments to  make  the  attempt.  The  family  are 
still  in  possession  of  the  strongest  testimonials 
from  General  Groddard  of  the  important  services 
rendered  him  by  the  reigning  Nuwab;  indeed, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
final  accomplishment  of  that  officer's  wonderful 
march  across  an  enemy's,  and  then  unknown, 
country  all  the  way  to  Surat,  were  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  his  having  found  this  principality,  in 
a  state  of  independence  and  hostility  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  midway  on  the  line  of  march. 

The  importance  of  saving  such  a  friend,  when 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  Mahrattas  was  to  be 
apprehended,  must  be  obvious  enough.  Already, 
in  execution  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  en- 
gagements between  Sindheea  and  the  Bhoosla, 
was  the  best  appointed  force  of  the  former,  that 
commanded  by  Colonel  Baptiste,  on  one  part  of 
the  frontier ;  while  Sudeek  Ulee  Khan,  with  the 
troops  of  Nagpoor,  approached  it  on  the  opposite 
side ;   and  another  division  of  Sindheea's  troops. 
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that  under  Juswunt  Rao  Bhao,  was  abo  in  the 
neighbourhood.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Sind- 
heea  had  before  frequently  attacked  this  state, 
and  even  besieged  its  capital,  but  without  success, 
owing  partly  to  the  incapacity  of  the  commanders 
he  em(doyed  and  their  general  ignorance  of  the 
mode  of  attacking  fortified  places,  and  partly  to 
the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Wuzeer  Mohummed's 
defence.  The  Maha-Raja,  however,  had  never 
before  entered  Bhop&l  with  so  efl^ient  an  army ; 
and  Baptiste's  knowledge  of  European  tactics, 
and  long  and  successful  practice  in  the  various 
sieges  he  had  hitherto  conducted,  seemed  to  leave 
but  little  hope  that  the  Putan  chief  would  be  aUe 
to  save  himself  and  his  dominions  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

His  perpetual  hostility  to  the  Mahrattas  ^  had 
naturally  made  him  look  to  us  as  a  resource  in 
the  hour  of  extremity ;  and  that  hour  was  now 
fitft  approaching.  He  was,  accordingly,  induced 
to  make  a  very  earnest  solicitation  for  our  sup- 
port ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  despatdied  an  agent 
to  Dehke,  who  waited  on  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the 
British  Resident  there,  and  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  his  master,  a  specific  proposition  to  be  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  our  protection.  The  first  ap- 
plication to  this  effect,  reached  the  Governor^ 
general  a  short  time  before  he  made  his  detemii- 
nalion  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to 
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the  Pindarees ;  but  it  wai  not  until  the  pfeptn* 
tions  and  designs  of  the  Mahratta  powers  were 
more  fully  developed,  that  it  was  deemed  neoes* 
sary  to  take  any  steps  in  consequenee.  The  nouM- 
sure,  as  above  stated,  was  chiefly  recommeuded 
as  a  precaution  against  the  plots  supposed  to  be 
in  i^taticm ;  and  of  these,  the  first  sympfamis  ap- 
peared about  the  beginning  of  October.  WhAi  his 
Lordship's  mind  was  fuUy  made  up  on  the  nat. 
ter,  he  instructed  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  entertain  the 
{HToposition  of  the  Bhop^  emissary ;  and,  in  case 
he  should  be  furnished  with  powers  suffidentij 
ample  and  explicit,  to  conclude  with  him  an  en* 
gagement  on  the  following  basis : — ^^  The  British 
government  to  afford  its  protection  against  the 
present  designs  of  Sindheea  and  the  Bhoosla,  and* 
a  perpetual  guarantee  for  the  future ;  the  Nuwab 
to  be  left  in  complete  independence  in  the  mar 
nagement  of  his  internal  adnunistration ;  tfie 
British  troops  to  have  free  ingress  and  egnm 
through  the  KiopM  territories,  togetho*  with 
every  facility  in  the  provision  of  their  suj^riiep 
and  necessaries;  a  fortress  to  be  delivered  as  a 
present  depot,  and,  eventually,  a  spot  to  be  al- 
lotted for  a  cantonment  or  permanent  station;' 
the  Nuwab  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  the 
Pindarees,  and  not  to  negotiate  with  other 
powers,  except  in  concert  with  the  British  g^ 
vemment,  abiding  by  its  arbitration  in  all  dif- 
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flereooai  with  tliam.**  However,  as  it  wis  thoo^t 
proper  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  some  advan- 
tage by  way  of  inducement  to  enter  mto  an 
alUance  of  this  nature,  the  recovery  of  all  the 
territories  of  the  state,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pindarees,  was  to  be  proposed ;  and  the  Govenunr- 
general  prepared  faimsdf  to  abandon  the  daim  to 
a  money  ccmsideration  for  the  expense  of  defend- 
ing the  territory,  though  the  demand  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  charge,  if  contested,  was  not  to  be 
hastily  relinquished. 

The  negotiation  with  Nana  Govind  Rao,  the 
legitimate  chief  of  S&gur,  was  intrusted  to  the  po- 
litical agent  in  Bundelkhund,  Mr.  Wauchope,  and 
the  basis  of  the  connexion  to  be  offered  and  con- 
cluded was  precisely  the  same :  a  large  proportion 
of  the  expense,  it  was,  however,  confidently  ex- 
pected, would  be  borne  by  the  Nana,  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  giving  him  possession,  which  he 
then  had  not.*     On  discovery  that  the  agent  at 

*  The  territory  of  SAgur  was  held  at  this  time  by  the 
widow  of  Rughoooath  lUo  Bural,  Rukhma  Baee,  whose 
manager  was  Uemieek  Rao.  Rughoooath  Rao  was  the  son 
of  Balajee  GoTind  Rao;  and,  dying  without  children,  the 
aemt  heir  was  Nana  Govind  Rao  of  Jalaon,  son  of  Gangs- 
dhnr  Ooviod,  BaUyee's  own  brother.  The  cousin,  howe? er, 
was  opposed  by  the  Baee  and  Beoarek  Rao,  and  had  not  sof- 
fident  influence  to  get  possession  of  hia  inheritance  without 
our  assistance,  for  which  reason  it  was  tliought  he  would 
Ktten  readily  to  our  terms. 
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Dehlee  had  not  fiill  powers  from  the  Nuwab  of 
Bhopid,  both  negotiations  were  removed  to  Bun- 
delkhund,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  two 
districts,  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  spot 
for  conducting  them. 

In  support  of  the  course  of  policy  thus  resolved 
upon,  the  troops  in  Bundelkhund  were  reinforced 
and  held  in  readiness ;  the  Nizam's  subsidiary  force 
was  ordered  to  advance  inunediately  from  Jiina 
to  Ellichpoor,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Berar;  the  Poona  subsidiary  force  to 
hold  itself  in  readiness  to  act  in  its  support,  by 
moving  on  Jafurabad,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
J&lna;  at  the  same  time,  the  Bombay  govern^ 
ment  was  directed  to  draw  t(^ther  the  whole  of 
the  Goozerat  troops  at  some  point  eastward  of 
that  province.  The  object  of  these  military  ar- 
rangements was  to  overawe  the  Mahratta  powers 
and  predatory  bands,  in  the  event  of  their 
evincing  an  inclination  to  obstruct  the  executiiMi 
of  the  treaties  which  might  be  concluded.  Co- 
lonel Doveton,  the  commandant  of  the  Nizam*8 
subsidiary  force,  began  his  march  from  J41na  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1814;  and  it  was  intended 
that,  with  this  army,  he  should  penetrate  into 
BhopM,  to  execute  the  protective  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Nuwab. 

The  n^otiations  having  been  thus  opened^ 
Mr.  Wauchope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Nuwab 
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of  BhopAl,  explaining  at  length  the  terms  on 
which  the  Governor-general  was  disposed  to  re- 
ceive that  state  under  protection,  in  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  the  agent  of  his  court 
preferred  at  Dehlee.  He  hinted,  also,  at  the 
Nuwab's  bearing  some  part  of  the  expense.  An 
immediate  answer  was  received  from  Wuzeer 
Mohummed,  agreeing  to  all  the  stipulations  pro- 
posed, with  the  exception  of  the  delivery  of  a  fort 
for  a  present  depot,  and  of  bearing  a  part  of  the 
expense.  For  the  discussion  of  these  two  points* 
he  declared  his  intention  of  deputing  an  envoj, 
upon  the  return  of  the  person  he  had  sent  to 
Dehlee,  whjch  was  daily  expected. 

Mr.  Wauchope  had  been  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Residents  at  the  courts  of  Sindheea 
and  the  Bhoosla,  in  ordar  that  he  mi^^  keep 
them  apprised,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  negotiations :  and  these  Residents 
had  been  instructed,  so  soon  as  they  should  be 
advised  of  the  adjustment  of  preliminaries,  to 
explain  fully  to  the  respective  courts  the  designs 
of  the  British  government,  with  the  reasons  for 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  might  deem  least 
likely  to  create  alarm.  Tliis  being  the  first  oc- 
casion of  departure  from  the  delicacy  of  inter- 
fierence  we  had  hitherto  so  rigidly  observed,  in 
respect  to  states  circumstanced  like  BhopAl  and 
SIgur,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the  British 
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representatives  at  the  courts  of  the  independent 
princes  should  be  prepared,  both  to  assert  the 
right  of  extending  the  pale  of  our  protection  to 
any  power  free  to  contract,  and  to  rebut  any  im^ 
patation  of  intended  injury  to  their  interests  re* 
suiting  from  such  extension  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, by  showing  it  to  be  simply  a  necessary 
precaution  for  the  support  of  our  own  defensive 
system,  and  by  no  means  designed  or  intended  to 
thwart  their  respective  views. 

The  Resident  at  8indheea's  court  (Mr.  Ridbard 
Strachey)  conceiving  the  Nuwab  of  Bhopal*s  un- 
qualified assent  to  all  the  Aindamental  articles  of 
the  Governor-general's  proposition  to  amoimt  to  a 
preliminary  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  alUaace, 
proceeded  forthwith  to  make  the  official  coiomioit* 
cation  to  Smdheea  of  the  intentions  of  the  Britiah 
government  in  respect  to  Bhop&l,  on  ad^ce  of  the 
substance  of  the  Nuwab's  reply  to  Mn  Waudiope. 
Sindheea,  on  receiving  the  communication,  iiive^^ 
ed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  our  interferepo? 
with  the  affairs  of  Bhopat,  declaring  the  princi- 
pality to  be  one  of  his  dependencies  in  Malwut 
with  which  we  were  solemnly  pledged,  by  treatgTi 
to  have  no  concern.  The  Resident  denied  that  it 
fell  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  assertu^git 
to  be  a  fVee  and  independent  state.  Gopal  Rao 
BhAo,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  diacnt^ 
sion,  declared  the  several  places  which  had  been 
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wrested  from  Wuzeer  Mohummed  by  Sindheea  at 
different  tiiiiest  to  be  oeasioos  in  lieu  of  tribute 
justlj  due,  the  mxxmnt  of  which  was  still  unset- 
tled ;  and  represented  our  interference  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  these  his  just  dues,  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  positive  declaration  of  wa)r.     In  point 
of  fact,  according  to  the  Mahratta  notions  of  poli- 
tical justice,  Sindheea  had  a  good  title  to  what- 
ever he  could  extort  from  KiqpAl ;  and,  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  usurpations,  and  levy- 
Hig  contributions  on  this  territory  as  his  peculiar 
and  exclusive  prey,  he  conceived  no  one  else  had 
any  right  to  interpose.     This  is  the  meaning  he 
attached  to  the  word  dependency.     It  was  noto- 
rious, however,  that  Wuieer  Mohummed  had  long 
maintained  a  most  glorious  struggle  finr  his  inde- 
pendence; and  neither  had  himself,  nor  had  any  of 
the  fiunily  before  him,  ever  by  treaty,  or  other  act 
of  any  kind,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  any 
Mahratta  state.     The  discussions  on  this  point 
grew  particulariy  warm  ;  Sindheea  taking  an  ac- 
tive personal  part  in  them,  and  using  language 
which  might  have  been  construed  into  menace: 
and  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  interview,  Mr.  Stra- 
diey  requested  that  Colonel  Baptiste  might  be  or- 
dered   to  refrain   from   active   hostility   against 
BhopU,  until  the  Oovemor-general*s  instructions 
upon  tfie  Resident's  report  of  the  conference  should 
arrive,  the  request  was  distinctly  reftised.    Indeed, 
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considering  that  there  was  yet  no  actual  treatj 
concluded  with  Bhopal,  the  demand  was,  perhaps^ 
rather  premature.  This  conference  took  place  on 
the  last  day  of  November  ;  and  the  tone  then  as- 
sumed by  the  durbar  was  nowise  lowered  at  an 
interview  obtained  by  Mr.  Strachey's  moonshee 
three  days  after. 

Immediately  on  being  apprised  that  this  com* 
munication  had  been  made  to  Sindheea,  the  Resi- 
dents at  the  other  Mahratta  courts  resolved,  very 
properly,  no  longer  to  defer  a  similar  explanatimu 
The  Nagpoor  Raja  required  time  to  consider  of 
his  answer ;  but,  on  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, privately  assured  that  gentleman  that  Su- 
deek  Ulee  Khan  should  be  forbidden  to  join  the 
army  of  Baptiste,  or  to  act  hostilely  dgainst  Bbo^ 
p41.  It  was  further  ascertained,  that  this  court 
would  not  oppose  the  advance  of  the  subsidiary 
force  at  Ellichpoor  through  the  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritories which  lay  on  the  route  from  that  station  to 
Bhopal,  in  case  events  should  require  its  move- 
ment in  that  direction.  A  private  correspondenoe* 
however,  was  kept  up  the  whole  time  between  the 
Bhoosla  and  Sindheea ;  and  the  intrigues,  whidi 
had  before  been  commenced  in  other  .quarters, 
were  carried  on  with  renewed  activity. 

The  Peshwa,  on  being  informed  of  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  British  government,  in  respect  to 
Kiop&l,  professed  to  be  highly  satisfied,  because 
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of  the  securitj  that  would  result  to  the  Jageers  of 
aeveral  of  his  dependents  in,  the  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  others,  the  Vinshorkur,  in  whose  con- 
cerns he  took  particular  interest,  had  large  pos- 
sessions about  Ashta  and  Shujawulpoor,  which 
the  Pindarees  and  Sindheea*s  commanders  were 
continually  plundering,  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  had  already  divested  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  exterior  appearance  of 
amity  assumed  at  Nagpoor  and  Poona,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  was  carried  so  Geu*  as  to 
produce  an  offer  by  Raghoojee  of  a  body  of  his 
troops  to  be  taken  into  British  pay,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  this  offer  with  some  importunity,  there 
was  still  little  reason  to  doubt  that  both  these 
courts  were  heartily  bent  upon  the  combination, 
which  accounts  from  every  quarter,  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January, 
reported  to  be  organizing  against  the  British 
power.  Mahrattas,  Putans,  and  Pindarees  seem- 
ed, for  the  moment,  to  have  forgotten  all  their  mu- 
tual jealousies,  under  the  notion  that  the  moment 
was  near  at  hand  which  would  give  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  successful  rise  against  our  galling  suiie- 
riority.  The  discovery  that  we  had  planned  an 
extensive  war  in  the  hills,  in  which  their  reason- 
ings from  past  history  led  them  to  anticipate  our 
certain  failure,  and  this  anticipation  was  fiivoured 
by  the  Untoward  events  that  marked  the  opening 
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of  the  campdgn  in  that  quarter,  mafaily  contritni- 
ted  to  lead  all  ranks  to  speculate  on  the  speedy  og^ 
currence  of  such  an  opportunity.  It  was  evident, 
^owever^  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  act, 
nor  had  formed  any  consistent  plan  of  future  con- 
duct. 

The  coincidence  of  several  disasters  and  failures, 
which  to(^  place  towards  the  end  of  1814,  at  the 
precise  juncture  when  Sindheea  had  assumed  the 
decided  tone  which  has  been  mentioned  above^ 
gave  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  ground  seriously 
to  apprehend  that  the  crisis  was  imminent.  He 
resolved  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  at  all  points. 
The  military  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
in  October,  for  the  support  of  the  Bhop&l  negoti- 
ations, were  not  of  a  magnitude  to  meet  the  extent 
of  combination,  which  seemed  to  be  oiganicnig 
against  us  in  the  course  of  December.  Instead  of 
being  overawed  by  them,  as  had  been  expected, 
Sindheea  had  openly  declared  his  resdlution  not  to 
desist  from  hostility  against  that  principality:  and 
as  the  Governor-general  was  determined  to  perse-* 
vere  in  the  policy  he  had  entered  upon,  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  scale  of  preparation  in 
that  quarter,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide against  all  hazards.  The  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  Madras  army  was  accordingly  ordered 
into  the  field,  under  the  personal  conunand  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop;  by  which  means  a  body  of 
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thirteen  thousand  men  was  brought  together  an 
the  northern  firontier  of  the  British  possessions  in 
the  Dukhun,  at  a  point  whence  it  could,  at  any 
time,  move  forward  in  support  of  the  two  subsidi* 
ary  forces  in  advance.  Reinfiwcements  were,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  into  Oooserftt  from  the 
Bombay  presidency ;  and  it  was  his  Lordship's  in- 
tention, in  case  matters  should  come  to  an  actual 
rupture  with  Sindheea,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Bhoosia  aiki  the  predatory  associations  of  Central 
India,  immediately  to  assume  the  offensive  on  the 
side  of  the  Dokhun,  while  he  maintained  such 
an  attitude  on  that  of  Hindoostan,  as  he  hoped 
would  secure  htm  from  attack.  This  latter  object 
however,  was  not  of  easy  accomplishment,  while 
the  Nip41  war  continued  to  require  such  extrar 
onlinary  exertions.  There  had  been  at  one  pe« 
riod  of  the  season,  upwards  of  forty4ive  thou- 
sand^ fighting  men  engaged  either  in  the  hilb 
or  the  Turaee.  The  military  establishments  of 
the  Bengal  presidency  were,  however,  scarcely 
suflkdent,  even  in  ordinary  times,  to  man  a  finon- 
tier  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  firom 
Loodheeana  to  Cttttack,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 

*  Aecofding  to  the  returns,  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  field. 

Regulars         ...         S3,059 
Irregvkurs      ...         15,570 

a  total  of  46,S?9 
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expose  its  weakness.  Indeed,  the  whole  frontier 
eastward  of  Mirzapoor  was  absolutely  defencdess; 
and  the  Pindaree  incursion  of  1812  had  completdiy 
manifested  our  vidnerability  in  that  quarter.  In 
this  emergency,  the  following  were  the  measures 
adopted.  It  had  heretofore  been  the  practice  to 
leave  nearly  all  the  civil  duties  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces to  be  executed  by  the  r^ular  army ;  by 
which  means  the  battalions  were  brd^en  into  de- 
tachments, and  their  discipline  and  efficiency  very 
much  impaired.  From  these  duties  tbey  were  in- 
stantly relieved ;  and  until  provincial  corps  should 
*  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  the  civil  officers  were 
ordered  to  take  into  their  service  such  tempo- 
rary bodies  of  armed  men,  as  they  might  be  ,aUe  to 
procure  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  An  arrange- 
ment was  at  the  same  time  effected,  which  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  the  advantageous  dis- 
play of  the  inadequate  means  left  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  provinces :  viz.  the  calling  out  of 
the  grenadier  companies  of  the  raiments  of  the 
line,  not  on  actual  service  in  the  field,  and  form* 
ing  them  into  independent  battalions ;  while  their 
place  in  the  corps  was  directed  to  be  filled  up  by 
supplemental  companies.  By  this  measure,  an 
addition  of  seven  battalions  was  at  once  made  to 
the  nominal  force.  Besides  the  above  temporary 
expedients  to  meet  the  present  exigency,  consi* 
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devible  levies  of  irregular  horse  and  foot  were  au- 
thorized; and  Lord  Hastings  further  determined 
to  make  a  permanent  addition  of  three  regiments 
to  the  regular  army,  and  to  form  six  provincial 
corps,  for  the  dvil  duties  of  the  upper  provinces. 
The  irregular  levies  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be 
available  the  very  moment  they  are  raised ;  and 
as  the  individuals,  especially  of  the  horse,  gene- 
rally come  from  those  ranks  most  likely  to  be  op^ 
posed  to  us,  their  enlistment  is  always  a  measure  of 
obvious  momentary  expediency.  The  new  r^- 
ments  could  not  be  rendered  fit  for  duty  in  th^ 
current  season;  but  the  motive  of  this  augmenta- 
tion was  a  firm  conviction  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  military  establishment,  even  for  ordinary 
times;  more  particularly  since  the  Goorkha  power 
had  risen  to  such  importance,  that  henceforth  that 
frontier  would  require  as  much  vigilance  as  the 
southern  and  western.  The  Burmese  of  Ava  and 
Arracan  had  also  lately  assumed  a  tone  which  ren- 
dered it  probaMe  that  it  would  soon  become  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  permanent  force  in  this  direc- 
tion likewise ;  and  neither  they  nor  the  Nip^lese 
had  heretofore  entered  into  the  calculations  which 
had  regulated  the  extent  of  the  Bengal  establish- 
ments. Inclusive  of  all  the  provincial  and  local 
corps,  this  augmentation  carried  the  Bengal  army 
to  no  higher  numerical  amount  than  about  eighty 
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thousand  fighting  men ;  which  was  the  whole  ferce 
relied  on  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  half 
a  million  of  square  miles*,  with  a  population  of  tarty 
millions,  and  a  revenue  of  12,000,000/1  sterling. 

Such  were  the  provisions  made  by  the  Marqueas 
o(  Hastings  to  meet  the  crisis  expected  to  oociir 
in  the  season  of  1814-15.  Had  it  happened  then^ 
instead  of  three  years  afterwards,  these  prepai»> 
tions  would  have  been  no  more  than  suffideiit* 
The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  campaign  in  the  hilfai  itf 
Januaiy,  induced  his  Lordship  to  apply  for  two 
additional  king's  raiments  from  the  Cape  and 
Mauritius ;  and  it  was  too  late  to  countermand 
them,  when  the  favourable  turn  of  the  tide  had 
rendered  their  presence  unnecessary. 

It  was,  of  course,  some  time  before  the  above 
preparations  could  be  put  into  a  train  of  activity. 
The  Madras  army  was  not  concentrated  tiD 
March,  when  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  assumed  the 
command.  By  that  time,  however,  it  had  become 
evident,  that  whatever  necessity  might  have  ex* 
isted  in  December  and  January  for  military  pve* 
parations  on  so  large  a  scale,  there  was  little  chance 
that  any  part  of  the  force  assemUed  would  be 
called  into  active  service  this  season.  The  failet^ 
ference  we  had  already  exerted  in  favour  of  Bho» 

*  Including  Oudh  and  the  protected  sUtcs,  but  not  Am 
ether  presidencies. 
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pAl,  badced  by  such  an  appearance  of  precaatioDaiy 
vigilance,  had  proved  suflScient  to  save  the  princi- 
pality fitmi  attack;  and  the  confederates  not  hav- 
^  yet  gone  the  length  of  agreeing  upon  a  specific 
plan  of  hostilities,  which  nothing  on  our  part  had 
occurred  to  precipitate,  matters  seemed,  by  gene- 
ral consent,  to  be  subsiding  into  a  state  of  repose, 
whidi,  though  wake(\d  -and  feverish,  ytt  promised 
to  last  out  the  season.  The  Bhoosla  Raja,  on  our 
requisition,  arrested  the  advance  of  his  troops;  and 
Sindheea,  notwithstanding  his  bullying  refusal  to 
abstain  feom  hostile  measures  when  requested  by 
the  Resident,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  quietly 
withdrawing  his  forces.  A  ftiir  occasion  for  so 
doing  was  offered  by  the  violent  conduct  of  Jus- 
wunt  Rao  Bhfto,  whose  differences  with  Cokmd 
Bqitiste  proceeded  to  the  length  of  obliging  the 
Colonel  to  attack  and  drive  him  off*.  After  this, 
Baptiste  stayed  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
BhopAl,  negotiating  with  Wuzeer  Mohummed;  he 
then  turned  westward,  ostensibly  in  pursuit  of 
Juswunt  Rao,  leaving  Bhop&l  altogether  unmo- 
lested. 

Sindheea  had  before  the  end  of  December  re- 
ceived a  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  the  Oovemor- 
general  on  the  subject  of  the  discussions  which 
had  occurred  at  hb  durbar.  This  letter,  after  ex- 
{Gaining  the  grounds  on  which  BhopAl  was  dealt 
with,  as  a  state  free  to  negotiate  and  conclude  atti- 
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ances  at  will,  professed  a  readiness  to  receive  anj 
statements  and  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
4urbar  might  have  to  exhibit ;  requiring,  how- 
ever, a  suspension  of  all  acts  of  hostility  towards 
the  Bhopal  territory,  until  the  question  of  its  po- 
litical independence  should  have  been  disposed  of. 
The  court  immediately  caught  at  this  proposition, 
having,  as  it  should  seem,  already  come  to  the  re- 
solution not  to  hazard  an  open  rupture,  for  which 
it  was  nowise  prepared :  after  some  delay,  a  fa:peT 
of  coiftplaints  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  assertii^ 
Bhopal  to  be  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Sindheea, 
but  adducing  no  proof  whatever  ;  and  further,  ac- 
cusing the  British  government  of  having  interfisr- 
ed  with  Sindheea's  rights  and  possessions,  by  the 
extension  of  its  protection  to  some  of  the  Bundeela 
chiefs ; — a  complaint  now  preferred  for  the  first 
time,  though  the  measure  had  been  adopted  smne 
years  before.  The  Raja  of  Nagpoor  also  gave  in 
a  similar  paper  of  objections  to  our  connexion  with 
Bhopal ;  the  arguments  of  which  were  too  trivial 
to  be  worth  the  recital. 

The  object  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  in 
inviting  these  durbars  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  was,  to  testify  his  adherence 
to  that  moderation,  and  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others,  which  had  been  the  constant-  aim  of  the 
British  government  in  its  transactions  with  the 
native  powers ;  and  by  opening  a  door  to  n^o- 
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tiation,  to  prevent  any  sudden  recourse  to  violent 
measures,  likely  to  bring  on  a  premature  explo- 
sion.   It  should  be  recollected^  that  the  Governor- 
general's  principal  view^  in  proffering  his  protec- 
tion to  Bhopal,  had  been  to  save  that  state  from 
destruction,  and  thus  prevent  that  union  of  inte- 
rests between  Sindheea  and  the  Bhoosla,  which 
must  inevitably  have  ended  in  fixing  the  depend- 
ence of  (he  latter  on  the  former.     The  advantage 
of  the  connexion  as  a  mere  defensive  arrangement 
against  the  Pindarees,  howsoever  important/would 
scarcely  have  induced  his  Lordship  to  step  forward 
at  the  particular  juncture,  had  not  the  other  two 
objects  been  so  intimately  blended  with  the  pro- 
secution of  the  same  line  of  policy.    The  salvation 
of  the  principality,  however,  and  the  obstruction 
of  Sindheea*s  apparent  views  on  Nagpoor,  would 
as  well  be  accomplished  by  a  slow  n^^ation, 
which  left  things  intermediately  just  as  they  were, 
as  by  the  hasty  emplojrment  of  force,  directed  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  same  olijects.     Should  war 
be*  unavoidable  in  the  end,  still,  in  the  then  actual 
state  of  India,  delay  was  necessary  for  the  ftill  de- 
velopement  of  our  means,  and  (or  the  removal  of 
the  unfavourable   impression  made  by  the  early 
occurrences  of  the  Goorkha  campaign.     In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  was  most  judicious ;  inas- 
much as,  even  granting  that  no  satisfactory  remit 
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could  ever  be  expected  from  negotiation,  time  at 
least  would  be  gained;  and  time,  in  fact,  was  every 
thing.     This  resolution  was  formed  early  in  De- 
cember ;  and  in  furtherance  of  it,  Mr.  Wauduqie 
was  directed,  on  the  arrival  of  the  envoy  from 
Bhopftl,  tocall  upon  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ex^ 
hibit  proo&  of  the  independence  of  the  principality. 
AU  these  matters   remained  in  suspense    the 
whole  of  the   ensuing  January;    during  which 
time,  the  Nuwab   gave  out  that  he  was  under 
British  protection,  addressing  letters  to  the  com* 
mandants  of  the  two  subsidiary  forces  in  the  Dak-, 
hun,  and  to  other  British  authorities,  as  if  en- 
gagements had  been  actually  signed  and  executed. 
At  the  end  of  January,  he  addressed  a  lettar  to 
Mr.  Wauchope,   informing  him  that  his  DdJee 
agent  had  returned  and  acquainted  him  with  all 
that  had  passed ;  that  his  vakeel  should  accord- 
ingly set  off  for  Banda  as  soon  as  the  Mohumlm* 
was  over.     No  vakeel,  however,  was  despatdied 
before  the  1 8th  of  March,  or  appeared  at  Band* 
untU  the  5th  of  April.     It  was  positively  ascer- 
tained that  the  Nuwab,  satisfied  of  his  security 
from  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  Governor- 
general,  imagined  he  might  now  look  about  fior 

^  The  sacred  month  in  which  the  Koran  was  written :  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month  are  kept  as  a  season  of  mounu^g 
throughout  Hindoostan,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
dition  of  Hooscin,  the  son  of  Ulee. 
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oihor  advanti^^es,  and  had  employed  this  interval 
in  dose  negotiation  with  Baptiste  and  Sudeek 
Ulee  Khan,  not  only  while  their  armies  were 
threatening  his  territory,  when  the  excuse  of  im« 
minent  dailger  might  have  been  admissable,  but 
even  after  they  had  retired  to  a  distance,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  an  attack  being 
meditated  by  the  Mahrattas.  Moreover,  not- 
withstanding  that  it  was  an  express  stipulation 
of  the  Governor-general,  to  which  he  had  dis* 
tinctly  declared  his  acquiescence,  that  he  should 
not  negotiate  except  in  concert  with  the  British 
government,  he  gave  no  intimation  of  any  in* 
tention  so  to  act,  and  carefully  concealed  the 
nature  of  his  communications ;  even  denying  the 
having  sent  an  agent  to  the  quarters  of  Baptiste 
after  his  retrograde  movement,  though  the  fact 
had  been  public,  and  was  universally  known. 

After  such  duplicity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  negotiations*  if  opened  at  Banda,  would  be 
prosecuted  with  any  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the 
Nuwab.     The  Oovemor-general  accordingly  de- 
termined, in  order  both  to  mark  his  sense  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Nuwab,  and  to  prevent 
his  ftirtber  trifling  with  the  British  government, 
to  order  his  vaked  to  be  dismissed  without  an 
audience,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  at  Banda. 
These  orders  were  executed,  and  the  negotiation 
thus  broken  ofl*  in  April.     AVuzeer  Mohummed 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  assured  that  do  ill-wfll 
was  harboured  towards  him;  and  that  it  was 
merely  because  his  conduct  had  shown  that  he 
had  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
nexion offered  to  him,  or  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  received,  that  the  British 
government,  for  the  present,  withdrew  from  the 
discussion  of  it. 

This  result  of  the  n^otiation,  and  the  insincerity 
of  the  Bhopal  chieTs  behaviour,  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  its  abrupt  termination,  were  com- 
municated  in  due  course  by  the  Residents  at  the 
respective  independent  courts.     It  was,  however, 
distinctly  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Govemov 
general,  in  reply  to  the  objections  delivered  in  by 
Sindheea  and  the  Bhoosla,  that  no  proof  or  argu- 
ment whatever  had  been  adduced,  that  could  be 
construed  to  limit  or  preclude  the  right  of  the 
British    government    to    take    the    princqnfity 
under  protection   on   any  future  occasion,  or  to 
show  that  it  had  at  any  time  been  other  than 
perfectly  free  and  independent.     No  answer  was 
made  to  this  communication  by  either  court ;  the 
point  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  have  been 
virtually  conceded  by  the  Mahratta  potentates. 
The   n^otiation   with    the   Intimate   chief  of 
SSgur,   which  was  merely  afi  auxiliary  measure 
to  the  connexion   with   Bhopal,  was  abandoned 
at  the  same  time;    the  delay  and  evasions  of 
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the  Nana,  Oovind  Rao,  liaving  shown  tliat  to 
him  also,  notwithstanding  his  original  solicita- 
tions, the  connexion  had  become  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

The  season  was  vei^ng  towards  its  dose,  ere 
these  events  were  finally  concluded  ;  yet  the  ini- 
mical disposition  which  had  been  testified  by  the 
powers  of  Central  India  had  b^un  visibly  to 
subside,  or  at  least  to  be  more  guarded  and  dis- 
guised, through  the  extinction  of  any  hope  that 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  out  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  operations  of  the  mountain-war 
of  NipaL  The  Governor-general  felt,  therefore, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  longer  to  maintain  the 
same  attitude  of  military  preparation,  which  had 
been  assumed  under  a  different  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  Madras  army  was  accordingly  broken  up, 
and  the  CkxMserat  force  ordered  back  to  its  canton- 
ments. The  two  subsidiary  forces  of  the  Dukhun 
remained  for  some  time  longer  in  the  advanced 
positions  they  had  occupied,  with  a  view  to 
afford  as  much  protection  to  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam  and  P^wa  against  predatory  incur- 
rion,  as  the  extended  line  to  be  defended  would 
admit. 

Thus  ended  the  first  season  of  active  operations. 
The  NipAlese  were  soliciting  peace  witli  every  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity ;  ttie  native  powers  of  Central 
India  had  been  inspired  with  a  dcffrtQ  of  awe  that 
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kept  them  quiet;  and  Bhopftl,  though  not  yet 
Unked  in  actual  alliance  with  us,  had  been  as 
effectually  protected,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been 
signed.  Moreover,  the  interest  for  its  preserva- 
tion, evinced  on  this  occasion,  promised  to  afford 
security  for  the^  future,  by  leaving  the  Mahratta 
princes  under  the  apprehension  of  our  again  step- 
]Hng  forward  in  a  similar  manner  to  thwart  a 
similar  design.  Wuzeer  Mohummed  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  anticipated  this  consequence  of  his 
application  to  us;  indeed,  his  whole  conduct 
shows  that  it  was  his  intention,  for  his  own  secu- 
rity, to  avail  himself  of  the  reputation  of  our 
power,  rather  than  of  its  actual  exercise ;  and  that 
he  never  had  any  serious  thoughts  of  binding 
himself  to  us  in  any  connexion,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  his  poUtical  independence.  This  high- 
minded  and  ambitious  chief  was  unwilling  to  fore- 
go the  prospect  of  self-aggrandizement  and  ex- 
tension of  territory,  at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
as  well  as  irr^ular  powers,  which  hemmed  him  in 
on  every  side.  His  resort  to  us  was  a  mere  tem- 
porary expedient ;  and  he  wished  to  have  no 
further  intercourse,  than  was  barely  necessary  to 
gain  his  purpose. 

The  policy  of  the  Gtovemor-general's  offer  of 
protection  to  Bhopdl  has  since  been  brought  into 
question,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  give 
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birth  to  those  very  intrigues,  and  that  rery 
position  to  conspire  against  the  British  domination, 
from  which  he  had  apprehended  danger  to  our 
interests.  But  the  previous  existence  of  these  in- 
trigues, as  evinced  by  Sindheea's  connexion  \fith 
the  Bhoosla,  and  by  the  concurring  reports  of  the 
several  British  Residents  at  the  native  courts,  was 
the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  sole  reason  that 
induced  Lord  Hastings  to  adopt  the  measure;  the 
object  of  which  had  been  to  anticipate,  and  thereby 
prevent,  the  pernicious  consequences  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  projects  of  the  Mahrattas  at  the  par- 
ticular juncture.  Doubtless,  when  the  outset  of 
the  Goorkha  war  had  been  unpropitious,  and  when 
such  extensive  exertions  were  required  for  its 
prosecution,  the  risk  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
Mahratta  powers  and  entailing  fresh  embarrass- 
ment would  not,  willingly,  have  been  incurred,  with- 
out a  sense  of  most  imperious  exigency.  But  pro- 
bably in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  the  best  ar- 
gument in  favour"  of  the  course  taken  is  to  be  found 
in  the  result  which  actually  followed,  notwith- 
standing the  unlooked-for  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  establishment  of 
Sindheea's  influence  over  the  Bhoosla,  and  the 
destnictioq  of  Bhop&I,  were  thereby  completely 
prevented.  And  although  the  greater  part  of 
the  force  of  the   Bengal  presidency  was  known 

s  2 
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to  be  occupied  in  the  bill  country,  and  daily  ac- 
counts of  reverses  in  tbat  quarter  must  have 
been  eagerly  circiilated,  the  Mahrattas  were  ne- 
vertheless deterred,  by  the  formidable  aspect  of 
the  British  preparations,  from  resenting  in  any 
way  this  undisguised  and  direct  counteraction 
of  then-  views. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HYDERABAD.— POONA. 
1815— Juxi — July. 

Rjuna  let  in — Hyderabad — Nisam's  •ont  seise  a  dependent  of 
the  Residency— Guard  set  upon  them  obliged  to  retire- 
Troops  called  into  Hyderabad— Their  submission  and  con- 
finement in  Golkonda — Poona — Account  of  Bajee  Rao— 
of  the  Gykwar->his  relation  to  P^wa—to  British — Po- 
licy  of  P^wa,  and  claims  on  Nisam— on  Gykwar — Re* 
ferred  to  British  arbitration — Awaxd  as  to  Ahmedabad — 
Trimbttkjee  Dainglia— Gungadhur  Sastree*s  negotiation— 
Intrigues  at  Brodera — Protest  of  British  Resident — Rc- 
nonctatioo  of  die  arbitration — Gungadhur  practised  upon* 
and  gained  over — Pilgrimage  to  Nassik  Sastiee  gites 
oflfence  his  destmetion  planned — Pilgrimage  to  Pundur- 
poor — Diasimiilatioo — Sastree  murdered. 

The  preceding  chillier  has  brought  down  the 
transactions  of  India  to  the  month  of  June  1815. 
The  rainy  season  then  commences,  which  is 
usoally  the  signal  for  the  suspension  of  active 
warfiune,  and  drives  into  cantonments  the  few 
remaining  troops*  that  the  hot  months  of  April 
and  May  have  not  already  compelled  to  sedL  such 
shelter.     Yet  even  the  rainy  season  «of  this  year 
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was  not  without  anxieties.  Whilst  a  large  body 
of  troops  was  cantoned  in  Buhar,  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations  with  Nipal,  which  was 
to  regulate  its  movements  on  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters,  occurrences  were  passing  in  the  Duk- 
hun,  at  the  two  fi'iendly  courts  of  the  Nizam  and 
Peshwa,  which  excited  the  most  lively  interest, 
and  developed,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  real  disposition  of  those  powers. 

The  Nizam's  sons  and  relations  were  allowed 
to  live  freely  in  Hyderabad:  and,  after  the 
manner  of  M oosulman  princes  all  over  the  world, 
collected  about  them  aU  the  dissolute  vagabonds 
of  the  city,  by  whose  agency  they  prosecuted  a 
r^ular  system  of  insult  and  extortion  upon  the 
rich  and  quietly  disposed  part  of  the  community. 
The  swarms  of  desperate  characters  and  Putan 
bravoes,  that  habitually  infest  the  streets  of  Hy- 
derabad, had  found,  in  the  scions  of  the  reigning 
family,  apt  leaders  for  all  their  excesses,  whose 
influence  at  the  palace  screened  them  from  pu- 
nishment for  the  most  flagitious  crimes ;  inso- 
much that  even  the  ministerial  authority  was 
frequently  insulted,  and  murders  openly  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  The  most  profligate  and 
debauched  of  the  princes  were  the  two  youngest 
sons  of  the  Nizam,  Shumsham-ood-Doulah  and 
Moobariz-ood-Doulah,  with  their  cousin  and  hro- 
ther-in-law,  Imteeaz-ood-Doulah.  These  youngmen 
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were  luppoiiied  in  their  extravagancies  by  Tuh- 
neeut-oon-Nissa  Begum,  the  mother,  and  Juhan 
Purwur  B^um,  the  wife  of  the  Nizam;  and, 
shielded  by  this  influence,  carried  their  audacity 
to  the  utmost  pitch;  while  the  weakness  and 
timidity  of  Raja  Chundoo  Ldl,  the  minister,  ren- 
dered nugatory  his  attempts  to  control  them. 
On  mcMie  than  one  occasion,  their  iniquities  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  direct  representation  from 
the  British  Resident  to  his  Highness  the  Nizam, 
who  had  ordered  them  to  be  subjected  to  some 
restraint  in  consequence.  Their  intrigues,  how- 
ever, baffled  the  minbter^s  attempts  to  carry  these 
orders  into  effect ;  and  not  being  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  securing  their  persons,  he  could 
produce  no  reformation  in  their  conduct. 

In  the  month  of  August,  these  libertines  seized 
an  attendant  of  the  British  Resident,  with  a  view 
to  extort  money  from  him.  Mr.  H.  Russell,  the 
Resident,  immediately  complained  of  this  indigo 
nity  to  the  Nizam  ;  who,  resolving  to  place  the 
young  men  in  actual  confinement,  sent  a  party  of 
his  reformed  infSuitry,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Hare,  with  orders  to  pkmt  sentries  about 
the  houses  in  which  they  resided.  In  execution 
of  hb  orders.  Captain  Hare  marched  first  to  the 
residence  of  Moobariz-ood-Doulah.  On  approach- 
ing it,  he  was  fired  upon  from  the  houses  on 
either  side,  in  which  Putans,  armed  with  matdi- 
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Ipcks,  had  been  previously  posted.  S(mie  Ion 
was  sustained  on  the  occasion;  and»  amongst 
others,  an  officer  of  the  Resident's  escort  was 
killed.  After  carrying  one  or  two  of  the  houses, 
and  putting  the  armed  people  found  in  them  to 
the  sword  for  the  sake  of  example.  Captain  Hare 
pushed  on  to  the  palace  of  Moobariz-ood-Doulab, 
where  he  found  the  gates  dosed,  and  ottier  pre- 
parations made  for  resistance.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  forcing  open  one  of  the  gates  with 
some  six-pounders  he  had  with  him  ;  but  seeing 
the  increased  number  of  opponents,  and  that 
further  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  execute 
his  orders  would  probably  cause  the  Putan  po- 
pulation of  the  city  to  rise  en  masse,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  Raja  Chundoo  Lfil,  to  wait  fior 
further  instructions.  Meantime,  the  Resident 
had  called  in  the  whole  disposable  force  from  the 
adjoining  cantonment  of  Secundiurabad ;  but  find- 
ing the  brigade  there  too  weak  to  act  against 
the  city,  and  fearing  that  .the  present  disturbonoe 
might  lead  to  a  general  insurrection,  he  kept 
the  detachment  at  the  Residency,  and  imme- 
diately despatched  requisitions,  as  well  to  Colond 
Doveton,  to  move  down  on  Hyderabad  frrnn  the 
northern  frontier,  as  to  the  officer  commanding  mt 
Bellaree,  to  detach  a  reinforcement.  In  the  in- 
terim, he  suffered  matters  to  remain  in  comptete 
sus])ense.     This  gave  the  princes  time  to  reflect 
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on  the  probable  conaequences  d  their  hiccma- 
derate  conduct ;  and  the  violence  of  the  Putan 
character  soon  gave  way  to  the  awfnl  apprehen- 
sion of  what  would  be  the  result.  Thus  the 
ferment  in  the  city  subsided  of  itself;  and  the 
princes  were  easily  induced  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Nizam,  in  whose  palace 
they  took  refuge.  Mr.  Russell  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  strict  confinement,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Gk>lkonda.  This  sentence,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  until  after  repeated  and  very 
earnest  scdidtations  of  the  Resident,  who  had  to 
encounter  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  the  Nizam's 
mother  and  fiivourite  wife,  as  well  as  the  indif- 
ference of  the  minister.  When,  at  length,  the 
princes  were  ordered  off  to  Golkonda,  the  two 
Begums  resolved  to  accompany  them ;  and  both 
actually  went  into  voluntary  confinement,  hoping 
by  tliis  means  to  induce  the  Nizam  soon  to  re^ 
store  the  offenders  to  favour.  But  his  Highness 
cooUy  observed,  on  being  informed  of  their  de- 
parture, that  they  were  very  welcome  to  go,  for 
he  believed  it  was  himself  they  had  rather  be  rid 
oi  than  the  English ;  nor  did  he  afterwards 
evince  much  anxiety  to  obtain  the  Resident's 
consent  to  the  release  of  the  culprits.  The  prin- 
cipal fomenters  of  the  disturbance  were  shortly 
afterwards  seized  and  executed,  when  Mr.  Rus- 
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sell,  seeing  tranquillity  thus  quietly  rastoredt 
countermanded  the  march  of  Colonel  Doveton 
from  the  frontier,  but  retained  the  reinforcements 
he  had  received  from  the  south ;  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  force  cantoned  at  Secun- 
diu*abad  in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  as  a  se- 
curity against  the  evidently  hostile  disposition  of 
the  Putan  population  of  the  Nizam's  capitaL  By 
the  end  of  September,  this  affair  was  completdiy 
settled,  and  order  re-established  on  a  firmer  foot* 
ing  than  before. 

While  Hyderabad  was  under  the  alarm  of  these 
disturbances,  events  and  discussions  of  a  much 
more  serious  nature  were  passing  at  Poona.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  the  due  understanding  of 
these,  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  character  of  Bajee  Rao's  poKcy,  and 
the  arts  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  firom  the 
situation  of  a  fugitive  to  that  elevation  of  rank 
and  power,  which  finally  inspired  the  presump- 
tuous confidence  of  ability  to  cope  with  the  Bri- 
tish nation. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that 
Bajee  Rao  was  the  son  of  Rughoonath  *  Rao^  or 
Raghooba,  the  uncle  and  murderer  of  Nurayun 
Rao,  brother  and  successor  to  the  great  Madhoo 
Rao,  who  was  the  last  of   the  family  of  the 

*  Vide  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs;    also  Mill's  British 
India,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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FhhwBB  that  wielded  in  tiis  own  person  the  un- 
divided sovereignty  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
The  murderer  was  expelled  by  a  combination  of 
the  chiefs ;  and  the  infant  son  of  the  murdered 
Nurajrun  was  placed  on  the  Ouddee,  with  the 
name  of  Madhoo  Rao  Nnrajrun. 

During  the  minority,  the  power  of  the  state  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate, — Madhajee  Bind- 
beea  and  Tukojee  Holkur  exercising  independent 
authority  in  Hindoostan  and  Kandis,  while  Nana 
Fumuvees  managed  with  uncommon  ability  the 
more  difficult  government  of  Poona  and  the 
southern    territories.      In     1795,    the    nominal 

• 

PAshwa,  Madhoo  Rao  Nurajrun,  threw  himself 
from  a  window  of  his  palace  in  a  sudden  fit  oi 
anger,  at  a  hasty  word  from  Nana  Fumuvees, 
whose  guardianship  and  strict  control  were  be* 
coming  irksome  to  a  prince  already  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity.  He  died  on  the  spot,  leaving 
as  next  heirs,  the  sons  of  Rughoonath,  his  fitther  s 
murderer,  of  whom  Biyee  Rao,  the  eldest,  was 
proclaimed :  but,  as  he  immediately  commenced 
intrigues  to  rid  himself  of  the  Nana*s  ascendancy, 
a  fruitless  att^npt  was  made  by  the  latter  to 
set  up  a  younger  brother,  Chimna  Apa.  Biyee 
Rao,  though  young,  was  an  adept  in  intrigue  and 
dissimulation  of  all  kinds.  By  calling  in  the  aid 
of  Sindheea,  he  first  mined  the  Fumuvees ;  and 
then,  by  availing  himself  of  Holkur *s  rivalry  with 
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that  chief,  set  limits  to  the  control  whidi  tlie 
latter  aimed  at  exercising  over  his  administration^ 
When,  after  Tukojee  Holkur's  death  in  1797, 
Sindheea  had,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  one  of 
the  legitimate  sons,  and  by  circumventing  and 
slaying  the  other,  established  hb  entire  asoeii- 
dancy  over  the  concerns  of  this  rival  fiunily,  he 
made  no*  scruple  of  straitening  the  Peshwa*t 
authority  at  Poona.  To  earn  his  fiivour,  Biyee 
Rao  put  to  death  Eithojee,  the  brother  of  Jii»» 
wunt  Rao,  both  of  whom  were  bastard  sons  of 
Tukojee  Holkur.  This  act,  which  was  com- 
mitted in  the  firm  belief  that  the  Holkur  interert 
was  irretrievably  ruined,  occasioned  the  irrecoiH 
dleable  hatred  of  Juswunt  Rao,  and  prevented  a 
resort  to  the  old  policy  of  <^posing  the  Holkiir  to 
the  Sindheea  party,  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
former  family  were  restored  by  the  abilities  and 
activity  of  the  surviving  bastard.  ThencefiMr* 
ward,  the  only  counterpoise  to  Sindheea  seemed 
to  be  the  British  power ;  and  as  it  was  an  earijr 
object  of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy,  to  detach  the 
Poona  state  from  the  other.  Mahratta  chieftains^ 
and  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  British 
government,  it  became  Bajee  Rao's  study  to 
affect  to  receive  favourably  the  overtures  made 
him  on  the  subject ;  and,  by  keeping  up  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  secret  n^otiation  with  the  Briliah 
Resident,  to  excite  Sindheea's  alarms,  whenever 
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he  had  an j  point  to  carrj.     Though  the  intrigues 
and  activity  of  Juswunt  Rao,  and  other  chie&  in 
Hindoostan,  fomented  underhand  by  Bajee  Rao 
himself,   diverted  Sindheea^  from  the  affairs  of 
Poona  and  the  Dukhun,  about  the  year  1800, 
and  left  the  PAshwa  more  firee  to  pursue  his  own 
projects,  still  he  had   little  authority  over  the 
powerful  feudatories  of  the  empire,  but  such  as 
he  derived  from  Sindheea's  countenance  and  su- 
perior means;  so  that,  until  the  victory  of  Jus- 
wunt Rao  Holkur  over  their  joint  forces,  and 
Bajee  Rao^s  consequent  flight  from  Poona  into 
the  Konkan,  to  throw  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English,  he  could  be  r^arded  as  little 
better  than  a  pageant  in  that  chieftain's  hands. 
The  British  army  restored  him  to  his  capital,  and 
to  independent  authority  within  the  Poona  terri- 
tory ;  but  bound  him,  as  a  condition  of  the  al- 
liance, in  all  transactions  with  the  Nizam  and 
with  the  independent  Mahratta  powers,  such  as 
HoUntr  and  Sindheea,  to  square  his  policy  to  our 
views.     Amongst  other  matters,  it  was  specially 
provided  in  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  that  the  British 
government  riiould  arbitrate  the  daims  of  the 
PMiwa  on  the  Oykwar  state,  in  ease  it  riiould 
be  found  impoarible  to  settle  them  by  amicable 
adjustment.     As  it  was  out  of  this  very  adjust- 
ment that  the  discussions  and  events  arose,  whidi 
are  about  to  be  related,  we  shaU  be  excused  a 
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short  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  claims  in  question. 

T^e  rise  of  the  Gjkwar^s  power  in  Qooxemk 
was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
PSshwa's  at  Poona.  Pillajee  Gykwar,  the  first 
of  the  family,  was  Pot^l  (managing  proprietor)  of 
a  village  near  Poona.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Trimbuk  Rao,  the  Senaputtee,  or  general,  of  the 
Sutara  dynasty,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Goo- 
zerat,  opposed  in  arms  the  ascendancy  of  the  first 
P6shwa.  Pillajee  was  a  principal  oflScer  of  the 
Senaputtee,  when  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  1731.  After  a  struggle  with  the  Powars, 
and  other  Mahratta  families,  he  obtained  the 
chief  management  on-  behalf  of  the  Senaputtee's 
descendants,  and  thus  established  his  own  power 
by  the  same  arts  the  Peshwa  himself  had  prac- 
tised towards  the  Sutara  Raja.  Dying  in  1747» 
his  son  Damajee  succeeded  to  his  rule,  and  re- 
ceived the  additional  title  of  Shumsheer  Buhadur, 
from  the  nominal  head  of  the  Senaputtee*s  family, 
which  is  the  last  act  of  authority  that  family  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised.  The  Gykwars  made 
good  their  independence  in  the  province  against 
the  Peshwa 's  attempts  to  reduce  them  by  ibroe. 
Arms  proving  unavailing,  negotiation  was  tried, 
in  order  to  procure  an  acknowledgment  of  su- 
premacy. In  the  course  of  it,  Damajee  engaged 
in  a   conspiracy  against  the  Peshwa's  power,   at 
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the  head  of  which  was  tlie  Dhubareea  of  Tullee- 
g&m.  He  marched  his  troops  into  the  Dukhun, 
in  support  of  the  conspirators;  and,  on  their 
failure,  was  himself  circumvented  by  a  truce, 
pending  which  he  was  surprised  and  taken  pri* 
soner  by  Balajee  Peshwa.  He  was  not  released 
till  he  had  agreed  to  resign  the  half  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Ooozerat,  to  acknowledge  his  holding 
the  other  half  in  fief  of  the  Peshwa,  and  to  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  Balajee,  in  a  joint  expe- 
dition for  the  reduction  of  Ahmedabad,  then  in 
the  tenure  of  the  Moghuls.  This  place,  if  con- 
quered, was  to  be  similarly  divided.  Balajee*s 
brother  Rughoonath,  father  of  Bajee  Rao,  com- 
manded the  Peshwa's  troops  on  this  enterprise ; 
and  Damajee,  having  executed  the  first  part  of  the 
treaty,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  ministry^ 
who  had  conducted  affairs  during  his  oq^tivity, 
Ahmedabad  was  reduced  by  their  joint  arms  in 
1753.  Since  then,  Damajee  continued  a  faithful 
dependent  of  the  Peshwa.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Paneeput,  in  1 76 1 ,  and  attended  at 
Poona,  in  aid  of  Rughoonath  the  regent  during 
Madhoo  Rao*s  minority.  For  his  services  on  this 
latter  occasion  he  obtained  the  grant  of  Gooz^^ 
in  perpetuity,  together  with  the  title  of  S6na  Khas 
kh^l,  or  conrunander  of  the  special  band.  In  the 
subsequent  differences  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,   he  took  the  part  of  the   former ;  but 
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Madhoo  Rao,  being  successfiil,  punished  him  by  the 
imposition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  five  and  a  quarter 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  the  famishing  of  a  contiiigeiit 
of  five  thousand  horse.  Damajee  died  five  jean 
after,  in  1768,  when  the  succession  was  dbputed 
between  Govind  Rao,  the  second  son  bj  the  first 
wife,  and  Syajee,  the  eldest  son  by  the  secmid 
wife ;  which  latter  was  almost  an  idiot,  set  up  by 
Futteh  Singh,  another  son,  with  a  view  to  per- 
sonal a^randizement.  Pending  this  dispute,  the 
Peshwa  was  enabled  to  enhance  his  tribute  bj 
selling  his  countenance  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  Futteh  Singh  in  the  end  carried  the  day, 
by  agreeing  to  an  annual  payment  of  seven- 
teen lakh  seventy-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
rupees,  and  to  a  money  compensation,  in  lieu 
of  the  contingent,  of  six  lakh  and  seventy 
five  thousand  rupees.  With  the  help  of  the 
British  he  expelled  his  rival,  and  then  paid  his 
tribute  or  not  according  to  his  own  ability,  and  to 
the  Peshwa*s  means  of  enforcing  it. .  It  wa8»  how- 
ever, stipulated  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  us 
with  Futteh  Singh,  in  1782,  that  he  should  pay 
to  the  Peshwa  the  same  tribute,  and  jrield  him 
the  same  obedience  as  before  the  treaty.  Futteh 
Singh  died  in  1789;  and  there  had  since  been 
three  successions.  In  1802,  Anund  Rao,  the 
reigning  Gykwar,  received  a  British  subsidiary 
force,  and  made  several  cessions  to  reimburse  the 
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expense  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tory by  Mulhar  Rao  Holkur.  On  the  last  day  of 
1R02,  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  also  concluded 
with  the  P^hwa.  In  1803,  territory,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  seven  lakh  and  eighty  thousand 
rupees,  was  ceded  by  Anund  Rao  in  lieu  of  the 
subsidy;  and  the  force  being  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  further  cessions  were  added 
to  the  amount  of  two  lakh  and  ninety  thousand 
rupees.  The  British  government  had  since  taken 
upon  itself  the  guarantee  of  the  Gykwar's  debts, 
and  the  management  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
territory;  and  the  cessions  aitc^ther  amounted 
in  1814-16  to  thirteen  and  a  quarter  lakh. 

While  we  thus  gradually  and  peaceably  esta- 
blished a  complete  ascendan<^  in  Goozerat,  the 
P^wa*s  claims  under  the  two  engagements  with 
Damajee  and  Futteh  Singh  were  little  attended  to. 
At  our  suggestion,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein, Bajee  Rao  was  induced  to  grant  a  farm 
of  his  share  of  Ahmedabad  to  the  Gykwar 
for  ten  years.  The  fixed  rent  of  this  lease  was 
regularly  paid  him ;  but  no  8te|>s  were  taken  to 
bring  the  other  matters  in  dispute  to  an  adjust- 
ment, Bajee  Rao  having  never  thought  proper 
to  advance  his  claims.  The  reason  of  this  neg^- 
gence  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  policy  he  was 
fHirsuing  nearer  home.     The  ten  years  that  fbl- 
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lowed  the  restoration  of  his  authority  at  Poona,  bf 
the  British  arms,  were  systematically  devoted  by 
Bajee  Rao  to  the  humiliation  of  the  old  Mahratta 
families,  who,  enjojdng  large  jageers  and  military 
tenures,  on  every  occasion  of  ferment  chose  their 
party  according  as  best  suited  their  immediate 
interest,  without  conceiving  themselves  under  the 
smallest  obligations  of  fidelity  and  all^iance  to 
the  Peshwa's  legitimate  authority.  He  had  ooo- 
ceived  a  particular  enmity  against  this  clas^  from 
a  conviction  that  the  state  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced  by  Juswunt  Rao  Holkur,  and  the  neces- 
sity he  had  felt  of  applying  to  the  British  fiir 
succour  (a  step  most  derogatory  to  the  Mahratta 
name  and  reputation)  were  owing  entirely  to  hu 
having  been  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need  by  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  empire.  He  seems^ 
therefore,  very  early  to  have  formed  the  resolutkm 
of  seeking  every  means  of  reducing,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  entirely  dispensing  with  this  formidable 
class.  His  plan  was  to  entertain  what  troops  he 
might  need  either  by  enlisting  men  singly,  or  in 
small  bodies  not  exceeding  one  hundred  under 
one  commander;  and  as  the oppottunity  oflRnedt 
to  model  the  large  fiefs  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  leave  the  vassal  in  the  most  abject  depend- 
ence on  his  superior  lord.  The  British  subsidiary 
force,  which  was  ever  prompt  to  enforce  tlie 
PAshwa's  just  rijghUi,  was  an  engine  he  relied  on 
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tor  the  re-estaUishment  of  his  authority  over  these 
jageerdars ;  but,  as  this  force  was  only  available 
where  right  was  on  his  side,  he  contrived  to  turn 
its  name,  and  the  apprehension  created  by  its 
state  of  perpetual  efficiency,  to  equal  account,  on 
many  occasions,  when  perhaps  he  could  not  have 
conunanded  its  actual  service.  In  the  course  of 
the  ten  or  eleven  years  following  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  this  policy  had  been  successftU  in  ruining 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Mahratta  fiei- 
milies.  The  superior  jwwer  of  the  jageerdars 
southward  of  Poona,  most  of  whom  were  old  de- 
pendents of  the  Sutara  dynasty,  combined  with 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  done  good  service 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  campaign  which 
restored  Bajee  Rao  to  his  capital,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  submit  to  our  adjustment  of 
his  relative  rights  over  these  latter.  He  was, 
however,  greatly  discontented  at  the  adjustment 
fmaily  made  by  us  in  1H12,  because  it  required 
him  to  renounce,  in  {perpetuity,  his  groundless 
daim  of  sovereignty  over  Kolapoor  and  Sawunt- 
waree,  and  fixed  and  defined  his  other  dues«  which 
it  is  always  a  favourite  object  of  the  Mahratta 
policy  to  keep  indefinite.  ()f  course,  having  ac- 
ce|»ted  the  arbitration  of  the  differences,  we  be- 
came the  guarantee  of  its  execution  on  both  sides. 
It  was  now  found  to  be  Bujee  Rao's  artifice  to  hold 
the  jageerdars  to  the  fiilfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
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award  with  the  utmost  rigour,  leaving,  at  the  same 
time,  such  inducements  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of 
it,  that  some  were  occasionally  found  tripping,  so 
as  to  forfeit  our  guarantee,  and  to  give  Bajee 
Rao  a  claim  to  our  assistance  towards  their  redac- 
tion. The  case  of  the  Rasteeas,  very  powerful 
southern  jageerdars,  is  a  notable  instance.  While 
urging  to  us  the  necessity  of  chastising  their  con- 
firmed obstinacy  and  refusal  to  furnish  their  fitU 
quota  of  troops,  Bajee  Rao  was  privately  assurii^ 
the  family  that  he  had  no  design  to  ruin  them* 
and  thus  encouraging  their  resistance,  until  their 
utter  destruction  was  finally  effected  by  our 
agency. 

By  the  year  1813-14,  the  uniform  prosecution 
of  this  crafty  policy  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
consolidation  of  the  Peshwa*s  authority  over  the 
whole  of  his  Poona  dominions  ;  it  had  also  filled 
his  treasuries,  as  well  by  bringing  into  them  the 
large  revenue  before  appropriated  by  individuaby 
as  by  the  rigid  exaction  of  fines  and  penalties. 
Until  these  domestic  objects  had  been  attained^ 
foreign  affairs  did  not  seem  to  occupy  much  of  his 
attention ;  to  them  he  now  b^an  to  devote  him- 
self. The  Peshwa*s  government  had  ind^nite 
claims  on  the  Nizam;  amongst  others,  one  finr 
chout  on  the  revenue  of  nearly  his  whole  domi- 
nions, originating  in  concessions  made  in  an  hour 
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of  extremity  by  Nizam  Ulee  Khan  ^,  but  neither 
intended  nor  expected  to  be  observed^  unless  the 
same  necessity  should  annually  recur.  These 
claims,  however,  the  British  government  had  en* 
gaged  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein  to  adjust  and  de- 
termine; and  Bajee  Rao  began  about  1813-14  to 
be  most  importunate  for  an  adjudication.  After 
some  time  spent  in  pressing  for  a  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Government  resolved,  that  the  senior  As- 
sistant to  the  Resident  at  Poona  should  repair  to 
Hyderabad  with  the  ministers  of  the  Poona  state, 
and  a  commission  be  there  instituted,  to  consider 
and  ascertain  the  relative  rights  of  the  parties. 
From  this  time  forth  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  P6shwa*s  claims.  He  ceased  to  vage  them  the 
instant  he  found  in  us  a  readiness  to  perform  our 
part  of  the  engagement  for  their  settlement;  either 
finora  distrust  of  our  arbitration,  or  firom  an  unwill- 
ingness to  have  his  dues  fixed  and  set  at  rest  for 
ever. 

The  claims  on  the  Oykwar  were  brought  for- 
ward at  the  same  time,  and  the  decennial  lease  of 
the  moiety  of  Ahmedabad  being  about  to  expire, 
Bqee  Rao  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  take  the 
management  into  his  own  hands,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  renew  the  lease.     With  reqiect  to  the 

*  The  uouy  which  fbUowed  the  defeat  al  Kurdk  b  here 
eU  tided  to. 
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other  matters  at  issue,  it  appeared,  that  four  jean 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  BasseiD 
and  Brodera,  the  Gjkwar  had,  through  fear  of 
Sindheea,  agreed  to  pay  up  all  arrears  on  Futteli 
Singh's  engagement,  besides  fifty-six  lakh  for  liia 
own  investiture.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  Bajee 
Rao  expected  the  present  adjustment  of  his  pecu- 
niary demands.  They  had  been  suffered  to  lie  by 
so  long,  that,  when  the  account  came  to  be  made 
up,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  a  sum  consi- 
derably exceeding  three  crore  of  rupees,  of  which 
upwards  of  two  crore  were  on  account  of  arrears 
of  the  tribute  and  commutation-money  agreed  to 
by  Futteh  Singh,  the  remainder  for  the  moiety  of 
acquisitions  made  by  Damajee,  subsequently  to 
the  capture  of  Ahmedabad,  besides  the  item  of 
fifty-six  lakh  above  mentioned  for  the  investiture 
of  Anund  Rao,  and  upwards  of  thirty-nine  lakh 
in  liquidation  of  an  old  account.  The  Oykwar 
had  little  to  set  off  against  these  claims,  and  was 
evidently  in  no  condition  to  make  good  so  heavy 
a  balance  as  would  ultimately  have  proved  to  be 
due,  if  the  account  had  been  settled  on  this  basis. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  government, 
Oungadhur  Shastree,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
Gykwar  state,  came,  under  our  guarantee,  from 
Brodera  to  Poona,  to  endeavour  to  make  some 
adjustment  or  compromise  of  these  claims.  He 
hoped  also  to  obtain  a   renewal  of  the  lease  of 
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by  offering  some  adTance  of  rent. 
This  latter  object  was  in  vain  attempted  in  every 
possible  shape.  Accordingly,  in  June  1814,  the 
Resident  at  Poona  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
half  of  Ahmedabad  being  delivered  to  the  P6shwa*s 
officers ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  purpose. 
The  soobaship  was  given  by  Bajee  Rao  to  Trim- 
bukjee  Dainglia,  who  deputed  an  agent  of  his 
own  to  take  charge  of  the  Peshwa's  interests  there. 
This  Trimbukjee  had  risen  from  the  meanest  ori- 
gin by  the  basest  arts.  He  was  first  a  menial 
servant ;  then  one  of  the  familiar  companions  of 
B^ee  Rao,  whose  social  hours  were  passed  in  wit- 
nessing exhibitions  of  the  grossest  debauchery; 
and  had  risen  to  favour  by  the  conspicuous  pro* 
fligacy  with  which  he  ministered  and  assisted  at 
such  entertainments.  Though  known  to  have 
been  some  time  a  personal  favourite,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  above  appointment,  and  his  nomina- 
tion to  command  the  contingent,  when  called  out 
in  1814-15,  that  he  was  introduced  by  the  P£sh- 
wa  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  a  person  high  in  con- 
fidence. He  thenceforward  r^gulariy  assisted  at 
all  conferences,  assuming  at  them  a  tone  of  arro- 
gance and  undisguised  ambition,  which  seemed  to 
advance  him  in  his  master's  favour,  in  proportion 
as  his  tone  was  heightened ;  a  dear  indication  of 
the  change  of  Bajee  Rao*s  sentiments  or  designs, 
and  of  \us  beginning  tu  feel  the  Mtish  connexion 
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rather  in  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  his  desire  to 
restore  the  Mahratta  empire  to  its  pristine  splen- 
dour, than  in  the  security  it  gave  to  the  possession 
of  what  remained  under  his  immediate  swaj. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  early  marked  this  change;  and 
gave  a  prophetic  warning  to  his  own  government, 
that  a  serious  rupture  must  inevitably  ensue,  if 
Bajee  Rao  persevered  in  giving  ear  to  the  flagiti- 
ous counsels  of  this  abandoned  favourite.  The 
transactions  of  every  day,  after  this  man's  influr 
ence  had  been  established,  bore  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  prediction ;  and  it  was  further  at- 
tested by  the  conduct  of  the  agent  whom  he  sent 
to  Ahmedabad,  and  who  there  conunenced  a 
course  of  intrigue  and  aggression,  from  which 
even  the  subjects  of  the  British  government  in  the 
adjacent  districts  did  not  escape  unmolested. 

MeanwhUe  Gungadhur  Shastree,  instead  of 
meeting  a  i*eciprocal  disposition  to  bring  matters 
to  a  speedy  adjustment,  had  to  encounter  syste- 
matic evasion  and  subterfuge.  The  Pdshwa's 
ministers  showed  no  inclination  to  accommodate 
matters,  and  would  not  recede  an  iota  from  their 
demand.  He  b^an,  therefore,  to  be  sensible  that 
his  object  could  not  be  gained  without  larger  sHf- 
crifices,  either  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  in  dis- 
pute, or  in  personal  gratifications  to  the  nunister8» 
than  he  felt  himself  authorised  to  consent  to.  This 
turn  of  the  negotiation,  in  so  far  as  it  gave  him 
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time,  which  he  hoped  would  bring  the  Poona  court 
to  a  right  understanding  of  his  master's  means, 
and  of  the  futility  of  pretensions  so  much  exceed- 
ing them,  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  Oykwar 
envoy.  But  the  objects  of  Bajee  Rao,  or  rather 
of  Trimbukjee,  who  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  whole  conduct  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, equally  required  time  for  their  deve- 
lopement. 

It  happened,  that  the  Gykwar  minister  had  a 
rival  for  tiis  official  station  at  Brodera,  in  the  per- 
son of  Seeta4lam,  the  former  dewan  of  our  choice, 
who  was  still  supported  by  a  strong  party  in  the 
palace  of  the  Gykwar,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Shastree  had,  on  Futteh  Singh  s  elevation,  obtain- 
ed the  entire  control  of  affairs,  by  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  British  government.  Snce  then, 
Seeta-Ram  had  been  under  some  d^ree  of  mr- 
vciUanct^  though  by  no  means  strict.  Trimbok- 
jee,  however,  availing  himself  of  the  Shastree  s 
absence  from  Brodera,  set  on  foot  an  intrigue,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  replace  his  rival  in  the  mi- 
nistry, to  the  Shastree*s  exclusion,  and  thus  to  es- 
tablish the  Peshwa*s  influence  at  the  court  of  Bro* 
dera,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  British  government. 
In  furtherance  of  this  phm,  an  agent,  named  Go* 
vind  Rao  Bundojee,  came  from  Seeta-Ram,  in 
CXrtober  1814,  and  was  well  received  at  Poona. 
A  second  agent,   Bhugwunt   Rao,  came  in   the 
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month  of  January  following ;  and  on  the  Bufani 
Punchumee  festival,  by  the  good  offices  of  Trim- 
bukjee,  they  both  obtained  a  farourahle  reception 
from  the  P^shwa  himself,  at  the  public  audience 
of  that  day,  which  occurred  in  February  1815. 
A  letter  was  also  procured  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Anund  Rao,  the  nominal  Gykwar,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  altogether  disoQiunte* 
nance  these  intrigues ;  and  they  were  more  openlj 
espoused  by  a  party  amongst  the  women  of  his 
household.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  they 
were  most  active  just  at  the  time  when  the  re^ 
verses  at  the  opening  of  the  Goorkha  campaign^ 
and  the  state  of  the  negotiations  respecting  Bho- 
pal,  gave  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  such  strong 
reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  from  the  dispoei- 
tion  of  the  Mahratta  powers  towards  the  Britidi 
interests. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  intrigues,  id 
October,  Mr.  Elphinstone  protested  against  then; 
whereupon  Bajee  Rao's  ministers  did  not  affect  to 
deny  their  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  justified 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  Gykwar  was  a  de- 
pendent of  the  P^hwa,  who  was  bound  to  look 
after  his  vassal's  interests,  that,  through  the  Shas- 
tree's  mismanagement,  had  been  suffered  to  go  to 
ruin.  When  Mr.  Elphinstone  argued,  that  his 
Highness's  attempt  to  interfere  was  subvarsive  of 
the  British  alliances  with  l)oth  states,  our  ii 
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having  been  instrumenUl  in  producing  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  at  the  court  of  Brodera,  under 
authority  acquired  by  treaties  with  the  Oykwar, 
which  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Bassein  had  for- 
mally recognized ;  the  argument  seemed  to  make 
little  impression,  and  produced  no  relaxation 
in  the  activity  with  which  the  intrigues  were 
carried  on.  In  October,  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
confined  himself  to  the  request,  that  Oungad- 
hur  Shastree  should  be  dismissed,  since  no  good 
seemed  likely  to  result  firom  protracting  an 
amicable  negotiation  with  a  party,  whom  it  was 
endeavoured  at  the  same  time,  by  secret  intrigue, 
to  undermine  and  remove  from  office.  However, 
at  the  Shastree's  own  request,  he  refirained  firom 
insisting  on  this  point.  Oungadhur,  it  seems,  was 
himself  unwilling  to  break  ofi*  the  negotiation, 
having  still  hopes  of  efiecting  an  amicable  com- 
promise by  delay ;  and  he  had  been  relieved  firom 
any  fear  in  respect  to  the  result  of  the  intrigues  at 
Brodera,  by  Seeta-Ram*s  being  subjected  to  far-' 
ther  restraint,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Rest- 
dent  at  the  court  of  the  Gykwar.  But  in  Febru- 
ary, when  it  became  evident  to  Mr.  Elphinstone 
that  the  negotiation  must  come  to  nothing  if  con* 
ducted  in  the  manner  it  had  been,  and  when  the 
arrival  of  the  second  agent  from  8eeta*Ram  show* 
ed  the  increased  and  alarming  vigour  with  which 
the  intriguer  were  still  pursued,  he  distinctly  in- 
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fanned  the  PSshwa's  government,  that  unlew  the' 
right  which  had  been  asserted  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  Gykwar's  affairs 
were  formally  renounced,  the  P^hwa  must  not 
expect  the  British  government  to  arbitrate,  or 
assist  in  enforcing  his  claims  upon  that  state.  At 
the  same  time,  he  demanded  that  the  two  agents 
of  Seeta-Ram  should  either  be  delivered  up,  or  at 
least  discountenanced  and  dismissed  as  offenden 
and  conspirators  against  the  established  govern-' 
ment  of  the  Gykwar  principality ;  giving  notioe 
also,  that  unless  the  latter  demands  were  compli« 
ed  with,  he  would  break  off  the  negotiation  alto- 
gether, and  the  Shastree  must  return  to  Brodem 
by  the  end  of  March.  As  Bajee  Rao  was  not  dis* 
posed  to  make  any  renunciation  of  his  asserted 
right,  the  n^otiations,  as  far  as  the  British 
Resident  was  concerned,  were  dropped  on  this 
ground ;  which  was  again  most  fully  explained  OD 
the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  Grungadhiir 
was  likewise  recalled,  and  instructed  to  prepare 
for  his  departure ;  but  he  was  subsequently,  at  his 
own  request,  allowed  to  enter  into  a  private  nc^po* 
tiation  for  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  without 
the  participation  of  the  British  government,  if  he 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  could  effect  it 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  bringing  of  matters  so  suddenfy  to  this 
issue,  completely  disconcerted  Bajec  Rao  and  his 
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council ;  for  the  P^wa's  government  was  in  no 
condition  to  enforce  any  part  of  bis  claims,  except 
by  means  of  the  British  ;  and  the  main-spring  of 
his  intrigues  with  the  £Eu:tion  opposed  to  Oungad- 
bur  was,  the  hope  held  out  to  them  of  granting  in 
their  favour  better  terms  of  settlement,  than  Oun- 
gadhur  could  obtain  by  our  arbitration.  The 
Resident  having  now  made  the  Ptehwa's  abandon- 
ment of  all  pretension  of  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Gykwar  a  condition  of  his  exerting  the  British 
influence  to  obtain  any  thing  from  the  present 
ministry  of  Brodera,  while  Bajee  Rao  firmly  per- 
sisted in  the  resolution  not  to  renounce  the  pre- 
tension, this  posture  of  affairs  reversed  the  case, 
so  as  to  give  Oungadhur  a  decided  advantage :  for 
he  was  at  liberty  either  to  join  in  insisting  on  the 
renunciation  as  a  preliminary,  and  thus  evade  pay- 
ment of  any  thing ;  or,  by  tendering  a  proposition 
for  a  separate  adjustment  on  moderate  terms,  to 
save  Bajee  Rao  from  the  supposed  humiUatioQ  of 
publicly  conceding  the  right  to  interfine.  Every 
device  was  put  in  practice  to  induce  Mr.  Elphin« 
stone  to  abandon  this  ground ;  but  having  once 
assumed  it,  and  being  sensible  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  influence  and 
relations  with  the  Gykwar,  the  right  of  a  third 
power  to  interfere  could  on  no  account  whatever 
be  recognised,  it  was  of  coune  out  of  the  questkm 
that   he  should  recede.     The  consequence  was. 
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that  Bajee  Rao  and  Trimbukjee  immediately 
changed  their  behaviour  towards  the  envoy,  and 
now  endeavom^  by  every  art  to  win  liim  over, 
and  to  induce  him  to  remain  at  the  duibar,  not- 
withstanding his  official  recall.  In  this  object  they 
were  successful.  They  commenced  by  opening  a 
negotiation  with  every  appearance  of  cordially, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  compromise  the  whole 
of  the  P^shwa's  claims  past  and  to  come,  by  the 
cession  of  territory  yielding  a  revenue  of  seven 
lakh  of  rui)ees.  This  mode  of  adjustment  was 
suggested  by  the  Shastree  himself,  in  order  to 
flatter  Bajee  Rao's  known  eagerness  for  the  ex* 
tension  of  his  personal  dominions ;  and,  certainly, 
it  was  the  most  favourable  one  for  the  Gykwar 
interests  that  could  possibly  be  made;  for,  besides 
arrears,  the  annual  tribute  claimed  amounted,  in- 
cluding the  commutation  for  military  service,  to 
upwards  of  twenty-four  lakh.  Having  this  ad* 
justment  very  much  at  heart,  the  Shastree  resolr- 
ed  to  stay  and  pursue  the  negotiation,  witllout  the 
participation  of  the  British  Resident  at  Poooa. 
Hail  there  been  occasion  to  refer  to  him,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  of  course  prepared  to  resume  the 
ground  he  had  before  made  his  stand  upon ;  but 
so  long  as  the  treaty  could  be  carried  on  without 
such  a  reference,  he  saw  no  objection  to  letting 
it  take  its  course,  and  therefore  allowed  the 
voy  to  stay  and  prosecute  his  own  plans. 
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In  thii  mmnner  passed  the  month  of  March, 
without  the  dismissal  of  the  Shastree.  The  nego- 
tiation continued  open  through  the  whole  of  April; 
in  the  course  of  which  month,  no  effort  was  spared 
to  win  him  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Poona 
court.  The  P^hwa*s  daughter  was  offered  to  his 
son  in  marriage,  and  the  chief  ministry  of  the 
P^hwa*8  affairs,  that  is  to  say,  the  situation  held 
by  Suda-Sheeo-Bhao  Mankeshur,  was  tendered  to 
his  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  dazried  by  these  offers,  and  not  only  gave  a 
favourable  ear  to  them,  but  contracted  a  degree  of 
intimacy  with  Trimbukjee,  through  whom  they 
were  made,  which  was  very  unusual  amongst  na« 
tives  of  rank,  and  considering  the  previous  animo- 
sity on  both  sides,  rather  extraordinary.  In  the 
month  of  May,  Bajee  Rao  came  to  a  determination 
to  commence  a  series  of  pilgrimi^;e8,  whereof  the 
first  was  to  be  to  Nassik,  near  the  source  of  the 
Oodaveree.  The  negotiation  for  the  marriage  was 
at  this  time  in  a  state  of  so  much  forwardness,  as 
to  induce  the  P^shwa  to  take  his  fSunily  with  him 
to  Nassik,  and  to  make  preparations  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  at  that  phice;  and  in  this 
idea  the  journey  was  commenced  in  May.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  Gungadhur  had  referred  the 
proposed  compromise  of  the  claim  on  the  Oykwar 
to  Fnteh  Singh,  the  representative  of  Anund  Rao; 
on  whose  part  he,  rather  unexpectedly,  met  with  a 
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decided  repugnance  to  a  territorial  cession  of  any 
extent,  howsoever  [limited.  In  the  hope  of  sur- 
mounting thb  difficulty,  he  did  not  candidly  ex- 
plain it  to  the  PSshwa's  government,  but  com- 
menced a  series  of  evasions  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time.  He  also  put  off  the  marriage  on 
various  ))retexts,  not  wishing  it  to  take  place,  un- 
less the  adjustment  was  likewise  effected,  which 
he  daily  found  it  more  difficidt  to  accomplish. 
This  conduct  had  the  appearance  of  slight ;  and 
the  Shastree  having  refused  to  suffer  his  wife  to 
visit  the  wife  of  Bajee  Rao,  on  the  ground  of  the 
notorious  licentiousness  that  prevailed  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  P^hwa,  all  these  circumstances,  super- 
added to  the  disappointment  of  failing  to  gain 
over  a  man  so  eagerly  courted,  produced  a  second 
change  of  disposition  towards  him,  and  revived 
the  hatred  that  before  subsisted  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  and  with  the  further  stimulus  of  personal 
pique  for  a  private  injury.  Trimbukjee  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  committed  his  master  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  marriage ;  to  break  off  which,  after  the 
families  had  been  brought  to  Nassik  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  after  all  the  publicity  of  preparation^ 
would  bring  ignominy  on  the  head  of  the  Mahratta 
nation.  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  naturally  of  a  sus- 
picious and  resentful  temper,  seems  from  this  time 
to  have  vowed  revenge,  and  found  in  his  favou* 
rite  a  most  willing  instrument.     A  plan  was  ac- 


cordingly  laid  for  the  assasmiatioii  of  the  Shastree, 
and  pro6ecuted  with  a  depth  of  dinimulation  which 
astonished  even  Mahratta  duplicity.  The  terms 
of  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  Trimbukjee 
Dainglia,  and  the  object  of  this  plot,  had  grown 
so  extremely  fiuniliar,  while  matters  were  running 
smoothly  on,  that  the  former,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  friendly  conversation,  acknowledged, 
that  during  their  previous  differences,  he  had  re* 
solved  upon  the  other's  destruction,  and  had  even 
planned  his  death,  in  case  he  had  taken  his  dis- 
missal when  Mr.  Elphinstone  began  to  press  it. 
This  had  been  communicated  by  the  Shastree  to 
Mr.  EUphinstone  diuing  the  journey  to  Nassik, 
and  doubtless  was  enough  to  have  put  him  on  his 
guard,  by  showing  the  character  of  the  man  he 
had  to  deal  with.  Yet  such  was  the  art  with 
which  both  Trimbulgee  and  his  master  continued 
their  intercourse  with  him  to  the  last,  that  al* 
though  his  destruction  was  meditated  more  than 
a  month  before  it  was  put  into  execution,  their 
victim  never  suspected  any  change  of  sentiment 
towards  himself.  When  the  Nassik  pilgrimage 
was  accomplished,  he  assented  with  the  utmost 
confidence  to  Trimbulgee  s  suggestion  of  proceed- 
ing to  Pundurpoor  on  the  Bheema  with  a  smaller 
equipage,  and  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  escort, 
and  half  the  establishment  of  the  misnon,  to  wait 
his   return   at   Poona.      Particular  anxiety   was 
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shown  that  Bapoo  Myral,  a  penetrating  wary 
Mahratta,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
Shastree  in  the  mission,  though  in  a  subordinate 
character,  should  not  accompany  the  court  to 
Pundurpoor ;  but  this  was  attributed  to  some  per- 
sonal dislike,  supposed  to  be  entertained  against 
him,  rather  than  to  fear  of  his  prudence  and  fore- 
sight. It  was  a  more  important  point  to  keep 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  had  attended  the  Pdshwa 
as  far  as  Nassik,  from  proceeding  further;  but  the 
Resident  needed  no  more,  than  to  find  that  his  at- 
tendance was  not  desired.  While,  therefore,  the 
P^hwa  continued  his  route  to  Pundurpoor,  this 
gentleman  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  die 
more  venerable  remains  of  EUora,  to  which  the 
caprice  of  modem  superstition  did  not  attach  an 
equal  sanctity. 

About  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
Bajee  Bao  and  Trimbukjee  set  off  from  Nassik, 
taking  the  devoted  Shastree  in  their  train.  It  was 
given  out,  as  upon  certain  information  received 
from  several  quarters,  particularly  from  Nagpoor, 
whence  an  agent  had  arrived,  that  a  design  had 
been  formed  against  the  P^shwa's  life ;  and  that 
Putan  assassins  had  been  ei^aged  at  Hyderabad 
for  the  purpose,  who  were  on  their  way  to  execute 
then*  commission.  Parade  was  made  of  ewery 
possible  precaution  against  this  imaginaiy  danger. 
Access  to  Bajee   Rao  became  more  and  more 
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diiBoult;  «id  ht  trafdled,  quite  contrarj  to  bip 
U0wd  fraetice,  sumnBded  hj  armed  attendaats. 
When  the  coart  arrived  at  Pundiupoor,  theae 
preeauti^M  were  further  increased;  and  the 
Shastree  asoeitamed  that  SeetarRam's  agent, 
Bundojee,  had  been  again  admitted  to  fiivovr, 
and  had  ccmie  to  Pnndurpoor  escorted  bjr  one  et 
TrhnbulKjee's  people.  He  complaiDed  of  this,  tmt 
had  yH  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  against  himself. 
On  the  UHi  of  July,  the  Shastaree  had  been  at 
an  enleitainment  given  to  the  P^wa.  On  his 
return  at  n^t,  fading  indisposed,  he  gave  orders 
that  any  one  who  should  come  with  an  invitation 
to  go  tothe  temple,  should  be  told  that  he  was  un- 
wel,  and  undble  to  attend.  One  Luchmun  Punt 
came  with  such  an  mvitation  from  Trimbukjee, 
and  returned  with  4hat  aasw«*.  Hie  message 
was  repeated,  with  notice,  that  as  the  P^wa 
himself  was  going  in  the  morning,  the  crowd  had 
retired,  and  he  had  better  come  immediately  with 
a  sraaD  retinue  The  ShasCree,  still  feeling  nnwdl, 
rcAised  a  second  time ;  but  sent  two  of  his  suite  in 
Ms  place.  On  their  arrival,  Trimbukjee,  who 
was  waiting  at  the  temple,  said  to  one  6f  them, 
(Roiijee  Mahratta,)  ^  I  have  twice  aent  notice  to 
the  Shaslree  that  he  had  better  come  to  pvayeis 
now,  but  he  refuses.  I  wish  you  would  again  liy 
to  persuade  him.**  Roujee  accordingly  return- 
ed; and  Oungadhur  Bhastree,  fearing  he  might 

u  2 
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offend  Trimbukjee  by  a  third  refusal,  set  off  with 
only  seven  unarmed  attendants.  On  their  way 
inquiries  were  overheard,  in  a  whispering  ton^ 
"  Which  is  the  Shastree  V  The  answer  given  in 
the  same  tone,  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  that 
wore  the  necklace.  This  did  not  attract  parti- 
cular notice,  having  passed  in  the  confusion  of  a 
crowd.  Arrived  at  the  temple,  the  Shastree  pw- 
formed  hb  devotions,  and  continued  some  time  in 
talk  with  Trimbukjee.  On  his  return,  he  lefl 
three  of  his  seven  attendants  with  an  old  family 
priest,  whom  he  met  at  the  temple,  and  walked 
back,  escorted  by  a  party  of  Trimbukjee's  sepoys. 
He  had  not  gone  far,  when  three  people  came 
running  up  from  behind,  calling  out  to  make 
room,  and  flourishing  what  seemed  to  be  the' 
twisted  cloths  used  in  clearing  the  way.  On 
coming  near  the  Shastree,  one  of  them  struck  him 
from  behind,  and  the  blow  proved  to  have  been 
given  with  a  sword ; — others  closed  in  from  the 
front,  and  in  an  instant  despatched  him,  wound- 
ing  and  putting  to  flight  his  four  attendants.  The 
Gooroo*,  who  was  following  from  the  temple  with 
the  other  three,  came  up  while  the  flambeanx» 
which  had  been  thrown  away,  were  still  smokii^» 
and  found  the  body  shockingly  mangled.  Thej 
had  met  five  men  with  drawn  swords  running 

*  Family  Priest. 
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back  to  the  temple,  where  they  had  left  Trim- 
bukjee,  just  before  they  drew  iteor  to  the  »pot. 
TbuB,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Trimbukjee 
had  contrived  and  superintended  the  assuoination. 
His  conduct,  when  applied  to  next  day  by  the 
Siastree's  people,  who  demanded  an  iDvcstigation 
for  the  diflcovery  of  the  murderers,  confirmed  hu 
guilt.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  discover  upon 
whom  to  hx  suspicion,  for  the  Shastree  had  many 
enemies ;  as,  for  instance,  Seeta-Rani,  who  was 
under  rcHraint  at  Brodera,  and  Kanojee,  one  of 
the  Gykwar  family,  confined  by  the  English  in 
the  Camatic ;  avoiding,  however,  the  least  mention 
of  Bundojcc  and  Bhugwunt,  though  the  former 
was  known  to  be  at  Pundurpoor  at,  the  time.  The 
Shastree  s  people  got  leave  next  day  to  return  to 
Poona,  where  the  rest  of  the  mission  was  with  Bapoo 
Myral ;  and  it  was  intimated  to  them,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  their  again  ai^miaching  either 
the  Peshwa*s  or  Trimbukjee's  quarters.  In  the 
meantime.  Bajec  Rao,  who  hrard  of  the  murder  the 
night  of  its  occurrence,  redoubted  the  precautions 
for  his  personal  safety.  Trimbukjee,  too,  never 
went  out  without  a  strong  guard  ;  both  evidently 
apprehensive  of  retaliation.  Not  only  was  no  in- 
vestigation set  on  foot,  but  the  matter  w  as  pro- 
hibited to  be  talked  of;  and  spies  were  employed 
to  give  notice  of  mth  as  offended  in  this  respectf 
who  were  apprehended  under  Trimbukjee's  au_ 
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thority.  Bundoojee  and  Bhugwunt  came  openlj 
to  Poona,  where  they  lived  without  privacy  or 
concealment. 

With  these  events,  the  month  of  July  1816 
was  brought  to  a  close.  The  proceedii^  insti- 
tuted on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  in 
consequence  of  this  murderous  outrage,  will  fur- 
nish the  contents  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

POONA    CONTINUED. 
AuoutT  TO  Dbobmbee,  1815. 


Resident — his  resolves — Returns  to  Poonn^  Obtains  proof 
sgsintt  Trimbukjee — Demands  audience — Presents  a  me- 
morial —charging  Trimbukjee — Calls  subsidiary  force  from 
frontier — Bajee  Rao  hesitates — Asks  proo^Bvades  re- 
cetring  it — Gykwar  mission  threatened — Attempts  to  ecraen 
Trimbukjee— Hyderabad  fores  called  in— Expediemi  oflbr- 
ed  and  refused — Instructions  arriTe— Second  memorial 
thereon^Demand  of  Trimbu^jec's  surrender— Ptehwa's 
irresolution — Seisure  of  Trimbukjee  and  surrender— >Re- 
flectioiu — Eflfto  in  Oooaerat. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  at  EUora,  when  he 
heard  of  the  Shastree's  violent  death,  and  of-  the 
suspicions  attaching  upon  Trimbukjee ;  although 
the  circumstances  were  as  yet  transmitted  only 
by  vague  and  indistinct  report,  he  immediately 
saw^the  necessity  of  taking  a  decided  part  The 
deceased  was  the  avowed  minister  of  an  ally  of 
the  British  government,  who  had  come  to  a 
friendly  court  under  the  security  of  a  special  gua- 
rantee, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  an  adjust- 
ment, which   that  government  had   undertaken 
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and  had  been  called  upon  to  make.     Therefore, 
although  the  British  govenmient  was  no  further  a 
party  to  the  negotiation,  in  which  he  had  latterijr 
been  concerned,  than  is  implied  in  his  having  en- 
tered upon  it  with  the  knowledge  and  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  British  representative,  still  nothing 
had  occurred  to  annul  the  personal  guarantee,  on 
the  security  of  which  the  Gykwar  minister  had 
ventured    within    the    precincts  of    the    Poona 
court.     Under  this  impression,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  manner  of  his  death, 
than  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  P£shwa,  ex- 
pressive of  his  concern   at  the  event,   and  de- 
manding a  rigorous  investigation,   with    a  view 
to  the  speedy  detection  and  punishment  of  the 
murderers.     He  at  the  same  time  forwarded  the 
intelligence   to  the  Governor-general,    solidtiiig 
special  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  every  pos- 
sible event ;  and  expressing  his  intention,  in  the 
interim,  to  hasten  back  to  Poona ;  and  if  his  ex- 
amination of  the  Shastree's  people  should  fix  the 
guilt  on  Trimbukjee,  and  it  should  be  found  in- 
expedient to    wait   the   arrival    of  instructions, 
immediately  to  accuse  that  favourite,  and  demand 
of  the  P^hwa  his  arrest  and  trial,  in  vindication 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  name   and 
authority.     He   did   not   think    it   necessary   or 
advisable  to  travel  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  fix 
ui)on  Bajee  Rao  himself  a  charge  of  partidpa- 
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tion ;  conceiving  it  more  prudent^  and^  at  the 
same  time,  quite  as  effectual  for  the  sake  of 
example,  that  the  prince's  minister  and  &vourite, 
the  adviser  and  instrument  of  the  act,  should  be  vi- 
sited with  the  entire  responsibility.  Having  form- 
ed this  resolution,  and  called  back  the  subsidiarjr 
force  from  J^na,  where  it  was  then  cantoned, 
to  Seroor,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
the  Resident  directed  his  assistant,  who  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Poona,  to  offer  his  unqualified 
protection  to  the  remainder  of  the  Oykwar  mis- 
sion ;  and  even,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  an- 
nounce a  rupture  of  the  subsisting  alliance  with 
the  P£shwa,  as  the  consequence  of  any  forther 
attempt  at  violation.  He  then  set  off  direct  for 
Poona,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  August. 
On  the  route,  he  met  groups  of  pilgrims  return- 
ing from  Pundurpoor,  all  of  whom  agreed  in 
giving  the  same  account  of  the  transaction^  and 
in  ascribing  the  perpetration  of  it  to  Trimbul^jee. 
The  Shastree  was  a  Brahmin^  of  the  highest 
caste,  and  of  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
sanctity  of  character ;  the  manner  of  his  death, 

*  For  tome  accouDt  of  the  tscrileipoiit  Korror  with  which 
the  Hindoot  regmrd  the  murder  of  a  Brdihroin,  the  European 
reader  it  referred  to  the  narrative  of  Nrrayun  Rao'i  murder 
by  hit  uncle  Rughoooath,  coouined  in  Forbes*  Oriental  l^le- 
moirs.  Shaitrce  was  an  agnomen,  or  rather  a  title  actiuired 
by  proficitocy  in  tlie  Shatters. 
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therefore,  in  a  holy  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  pil- 
grimage, at  which  myriads  were  collected,  and  in 
the  very  precincts  of  the  temple  of  their  resorC, 
had  inflamed  the  superstitious  minds  of  all  who 
witnessed  it  with  more  than  ordinaiy  hmror  and 
detestation  of  the  crime.  Returning  to  their 
homes  in  every  direction,  they  communicated 
their  feeling  wherever  they  went,  till  it  became 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  Mahratta  nation  and 
Hindoo  sect,  to  a  degree  quite  unusual  in  a 
country,  where  the  means  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion are  so  limited.  Arrived  at  Poona,  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  made  a  very  particular  examination  off 
the  Shastree's  people,  and  of  every  one  likely  to 
afford  evidence  or  information.  The  result  was, 
the  clear  establishment  of  the  facts  and  drcum- 
stances  above  related;  and  the  evidence  was  so 
minute  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  as  not  to 
leave  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  respect  to  Trim- 
bukjee's  direct  participation,  and  actual  superin- 
tendance  of  the  assassination. 

Meantime,  Triinbukjee  and  his  master  had 
augured,  from  the  Resident's  demand  of  invest!* 
gation,  as  well  as  from  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Gykwar  mission,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  that  it  was 
his  resolution  to  take  a  decided  course  in  the 
matter  of  the  Shastn^'s  murder.     Both  were  con- 


sequently  in  the  uUno6t  alarm  and  suspense  re- 
specting his  intentions ;  and  began  inunediatdy  to 
raise  troops,  and  take  every  possible  precaution 
for  their  personal  safety.  Trimbukjee  hurried 
home  to  Poona,  where  he  arrired  on  the  7th  of 
August  at  night.  One  of  his  personal  adherents, 
who  had  charge  of  the  dty  in  his  absence,  had 
waited  on  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  apparently  to  sound  his  intentions ;  but  on 
being  directly  questioned  as  to  what  inrestigation 
had  taken  place,  and  how  it  was  that  Bhugwunt 
Rao  and  Bundojee  were  living  at  iarge^  he  was 
conftised,  and  could  give  no  answer.  The  P^sh- 
wa  himself  entered  Poona  on  the  9th  by  stealth, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  in  a  dose  palanquin, 
without  previous  notice,  without  the  troops  bdng 
drawn  out,  or  any  one*s  going  forth  to  meet  him. 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because  it  was 
the  day  of  the  Dukshina  ^  fSestival,  when  money 
is  bountifully  distributed  among  the  Brahmins, 
thousands*  of  whom  were  collected  for  the  pur^ 
pose;  and  the  P6diwa  had  never  yet  been 
known  to  fail  of  presiding  at  the  largess. 

The  whole  dty  was  in  alarm  at  these  unusual 
clemonstrations.  The  rest  of  the  Gykwar  mission, 
under  Bapoo  MyraU  were  shunned  by  every  one, 

*  For  an  account  of  thtt  fcstital,  tco  Scott- Waring. 
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and  apparently  r^arded  as  victims  already  de- 
voted to  destruction.     In  vain  were  the  utmost 
efforts  made  to  quiet  their  fears.     In  this  state  of 
things,    Mr.   Elphinstone    saw  the    necessity  of 
taking   his   measures    without  waiting    the   Go- 
vernor-general's  orders,   which,   at    the   earliest, 
could  scarcely  arrive  in  a  month  irom  that  date ; 
an  interval  that  would  have  allowed  Trimbukjee 
to  complete  his  preparations,  and  to  remove,  in- 
timidate, or  cut  off  the  witnesses,  and  that  must 
infallibly  have  driven  the  P^hwa  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  his  minister ;    since,  while  the 
suspense  contiimed,  they  both  had  common  fears. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  therefore,  the  Rradent 
demanded  an  audience,  which  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  indisposition.     The  demand  was  re* 
jiesied  next  day,  and  evaded  on  the  pretext,  thai 
an  infant  daughter  had  died,  which  rendered  his 
Highness  impure  for  three  days.     Unable  longer 
to    brook    these    subterfuges,   especially    as    his 
object   was   to   remove  the   cause  of 'them,   by 
relieving  Bajee  Rao  from  his  state  of  suspense 
and  personal  alarm,  he  resolved  to  send  a  written 
note,  which  he  had  drawn  out,  to  be  presented 
at   the  audience,  in  case  one  could   have  been 
procured.     The  pai)er  was  sent  to   Suda  Sheeo 
RhAo,  the  usual  channel  of  communication  before 
Trinihukjee's  late  appointincnt ;   hut  he  declined 
to  present  it,  as  did  every  other  minister  thai 
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was  applied  to.  At  last  Mr.  Elphinstone  resolved 
to  send  his  moonshee  with  it  openly,  but  all 
means  of  getting  it  delivered  were  still  unsuccess- 
ftiL  Two  people  camey  however,  on  the  P^shwa's 
part,  apparently  to  sound  the  Resident  as  to  its 
contents.  He  accordingly  opened  himself  so  far 
as  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  paper  only  affected 
Trimbukjee,  and  that  Bajee  Rao  was  not  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  charge ;  and  would  be  so, 
only  in  the  event  of  his  continuing  to  counte- 
nance and  support  that  favourite.  After  thb 
explanation,  the  written  paper*  obtained  a  re- 
ception on  the  15th  of  August.  It  began  with 
expressing  a  conviction  that  the  Pfishwa  must 
have  been  desirous  of  revenging  the  foul  murder 
of  a  foreign  minister  and  a  Brahmin  like  himself, 
had  his  ministers  suffered  the  truth  to  reach  bb 
ears ;  but  as  it  was  evident  they  had  not  done  so, 

*  Those  who  would  asoeruiii  the  real  meriu  of  lodisn 
diplomacy,  snd  would  poMcst  themteWet  of  the  secret  ne- 
cessary to  thoee  employed  in  such  negotistiocis,  for  hsfling 
the  aru,  decepUons,  and  tuhierfuget  of  the  treacherous  Mah- 
ratu  and  wily  Brahmin,  should  peruae  Mr.  Clphinstooe** 
onaasuming  account  of  his  part  in  these  negotiations,  in  the 
record  of  his  original  correspondence  with  the  Indian  go- 
vemmenL  The  whole  of  the  account  here  given  of  the 
Poona  afllairs  is  hut  a  meagre  ahsiract  of  that  correspondence. 
Mr.  (Uphinstone's  letter  of  the  16ih  of  August,  on  that  part 
of  the  transactions  now  detailing,  is  perhaps  as  inceretting  a 
document  as  erer  found  its  way  into  a  record -oillce. 
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and,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  tie  ex- 
pected so  to  do,  it  had  become  necessary  that  it 
should  reach  his  Highness  through  an  luibianed 
channel,  on  which  account  the  British  ResideBt 
addressed  him  upon  the  matter.  The  memorid 
proceeded  to  chai^  Trimbukjee  with  direct  par* 
ticipation  in  the  murder  of  Gungadhur  SiasCiee, 
showing  how  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation 
marked  him  out  as  the  guilty  person,  while  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction,  his  uniform  ooa* 
duct  before  and  after  it,  his  suppression  of  all 
investigation,  even  after  it  had  been  demanded 
by  the  British  Resident,  and  his  actual  enooo- 
ragement  of  those,  who  woidd  otherwise  lane 
been  objects  of  suspicion,  brought  the  ehaige 
home  to  him  in  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable 
manner.  After  recapitulating  the  proofe,  it  tlM' 
continued : — **  On  all  these  grounds,  I  declare  laj 
conviction  of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia's  guih,  and  I 
call  upon  your  Highness  to  apprehend  him,  as  wdl 
as  Govind  Rao  Bundojee  and  Bhugwunt  Rao 
Gykwar,  and  to  deposit  them  in  such  custody  as 
may  be  considered  safe  and  trustworthy.  Even 
if  your  Highness  is  not  fully  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  these  persons,  it  must  be  admitted,  Aat 
there  is  sufficient  ground  for  confining  them ;  and 
I  only  ask  of  you  to  do  so,  until  his  ExoeUencj 
the  Governor-general  and  your  Highness  shaD 
have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  on  the  sulgeoU 
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I  have  only  to  add  my  desire,  that  this  apprehen- 
sion may  be  immediate.  A  foreign  ambassador 
has  been  murdered  in  the  midst  of  your  Highness* 
court.  A  Brahmin  has  been  massacred,  aknost 
in  the  temple,  during  one  of  the  greatest  solemni- 
ties of  your  religion ;  and  I  must  not  conceal  from 
your  Highness,  the  impunity  of  the  perpetrators  of 
this  enormity  has  led  to  imputations  not  to  be 
thought  of  against  jrour  Highness*  government. 
Nobody  is  more  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  such 
insinuations  than  I  am  ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  state  them,  that  your  Highness  may  see  the 
necessity  of  refuting  calumnies  so  injurious  to 
your  reputation.  I  b^  you  also  to  observe,  that 
while  Trimbukjee  remains  at  large,  his  situation 
enaMes  him  to  commit  further  acts  of  rashness, 
which  he  may  undertake  on  purpose  to  embroil 
your  Highness  with  the  British  government*  He 
is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  at  Poona,  and 
has  troops  at  his  command.  He  is  likewise  in 
charge  of  your  Highness*  districts,  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  possessions  of  the  British  govern- 
m^t,  the  Nicam  and  the  Oykwar;  and,  even 
though  he  should  raise  no  public  disturbances 
there,  I  cannot  but  consider  with  uneasiiiess  and 
apprehension,  in  what  manner  your  Highness*  af> 
ffairs  wiH  be  conducted  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  immediate  steps  shoidd 
be  taken ;  as  your  Highness  wifl  be  hdd  respon- 
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sible  by  the  Grovemor-general  for  any  acts  of  vio« 
lence  which  Trinibukjee  may  commit  after  this 
intimation.  I  therefore  again  call  on  your  High- 
ness to  adopt  the  course  which  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you  as  the  only  one  which  can  restore  con- 
fidence to  the  public  ministers  deputed  to  your 
court.  They  cannot  otherwise  enjoy  the  security 
necessary  to  transact  business  with  your  Hi^ness; 
nor  can  they  with  safety  even  reside  in  the  city : 
and  every  body  will  be  obliged  to  take  such  steps 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  his  own  protection. 
One  consequence  of  this  will  be,  an  interruption 
of  your  communication  with  the  British  govern- 
menty  until  the  measui*e  I  have  recommended 
shall  be  adopted.  I  beg  that  your  Highness' 
reply  may  be  communicated  through  some  person 
unconnected  with  Trimbukjee  Dainglia.**  The 
memorial  concluded  with  assuring  his  Highness, 
that  the  British  government  had  no  desigpn  what- 
ever of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  his  choice 
of  a  successor  to  Trimbukjee,  or  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  internal  administration ;  which  the 
Pgshwa  might  perhaps  have  suspected  was  the 
idterior  object  of  this  attack  on  his  minister. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  adapted  to 
work  on  Bajee  Rao's  hopes  and  fears,  and  induce 
him  to  screen  himself  l)y  sacrificing  his  favourite, 
than  this  memorial.  The  subsidiary  force  inarched 
into  its  cantonment  at  Seroor»  on  the  1 7th  of  Au- 
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gust.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  strengthening  the  brigade  of  this  force,  which 
was  regularly  cantoned  at  Foono,  by  having  ano- 
tlier  battalion  marched  in,  as  if  to  relieve  one  of 
those  composing  the  brigade.  But  as  soon  as  the 
memorial  was  received,  he  suffered  the  relieved 
battalion  to  join  the  main  body  at  Seroor,  think- 
ing such  a  display  of  confidence  would  have  a  good 
effect  at  this  time. 

The  VHhva  was  evidently  embarrassed  and 
irresolute.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  say,  that  he 
was  considering  the  memorial,  and  to  propose  a 
distant  day  for  an  interview.  The  Resident  de- 
clared himself  particularly  desirous  of  an  audience, 
but  intimated  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  palace, 
if  he  was  to  meet  Trimbukjee  there  and  at  large. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  message  came  from 
the  Pjshwa,  through  Suda  Sheeo  Bh&o,  declaring 
that  Bajee  Rao  believed  7>imbukjee  innocent;  but 
that  if  Mr.  Elphinstone  wo\dd  undertake  to  prove 
the  three  distinct  invitations,  he  would  have  him 
arrested.  That  gentleman  at  once  closed  with 
the  proposal ;  but,  though  be  did  not  cease  to 
press  the  execution  of  the  P£shwa's  part  of  this 
offer,  it  was  perpetually  evaded.  The  excuse  set 
up  by  Trimbukjee  for  not  ordering  an  immediate 
investigation  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  was, 
that  he  was  so  busy  swceiting  the  temf^,  that  he 
did  not  Itear  of  it  in  time.     He  thus  odnuttcd  hLi 
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having  been  at  the  spot,  whence  the  assassins 
issued,  and  to  which  they  were  seen  to  return 
after  the  act  was  perpetrated. 

During  this  discussion,  the  situation  of  Bapoo 
Myral  and  the  rest  of  the  Gy kwar  mission  became 
very  critical.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had,  some  days 
before,  advised  their  coming  and  encamjnng  dose 
by  the  residency  ;  but  Bundojee  and  Trimbukjee 
had  been  tampering  with  the  escort,  and  had 
gained  over  the  greater  part,  so  that  a  strict 
watch  was  set  on  all  their  motions.  On  pretence 
of  sending  off  the  Shastree's  children  and  farofly, 
the  whole  were  marched  a  little  way  out  of  the 
city  without  disturbance ;  but  when  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  move  next  morning  to  the  residency,  the 
escort  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  demanding  an  advance  of  pay,  surroiBMl- 
ed  Bapoo  Myral  and  his  people  in  such  a  manner, 
that  escape  was  impossible.  The  difficulty  of  their 
position  w^as  manifest ;  but  to  have  attempted  a 
rescue  by  the  British  troops  at  Poona,  would  in* 
fallibly  have  produced  the  massacre  of  the  whole ; 
— the  excuse  of  some  disturbance  being  all  that 
was  needed  to  bring  matters  to  this  extremity. 
The  Resident  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
sending  his  guarantee  of  what  money  Bapoo  Mj- 
ral  might  promise;  and,  with  this  security,  the 
latter  was  enabled  to  win  over  half  the  mutineers, 
and  to  get  c|uit  of  t))r  other  half  without  Mood- 
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shed.  The  arrangement,  however,  co8t  a  lakh 
and  a  quarter,  which  was  advanced  by  the  Re- 
sident in  exchange  for  hiUs  on  the  Gykwar 
treasury. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  hearing  that  the  levy 
of  troops  was  going  on  with  increased  activity, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  remonstrated,  declaring,  that  if 
this  measure  were  not  discontinued,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  call  in  the  subsidiary  force  to  Poona, 
and  take  such  measures  for  his  own  security,  and 
for  the  interests  of  his  government,  as  must  lead  to 
a  ru)iture.  In  reply,  a  bullying  message  was  re- 
ceived,  stating,  that  howsoever  desirous  the  P^- 
wa  might  be  to  preserve  the  alliance,  the  person 
accused  in  this  case  was  one  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence ;  having  ten  thousand  horse  and  five  thou- 
sand foot  at  his  devotion,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  forts, 
and  a  territory  yielding  seventy-five  hikhs  of  rupees; 
that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, as  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  course  recommended  by  the  Reddent.  Direct 
attempts  were,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  intimi- 
date and  Iniy  off  the  witnesKs,  whoae  evidence 
was  known  to  constitute  the  proof  possessed  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone.  A  further  message  was  sent, 
declaring  it  not  to  be  conformable  everi  to  English 
law  to  imprison  before  conviction ;  and  that  as  yet 
no  proof  had  lieen  offered,  that  the  assassins  were 

X  2 
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in  Triinbukjee's  service,  or  otherwise  connected 
with  hitn.  These,  and  other  arguments  verbally 
^duced,  were  answered  at  length  in  a  written 
communication,  the  matter  of  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  detail. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  indications  of  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Bajee  Rao,  either  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  favourite,  or  to  abet  his 
flight  into  the  country,  where,  under  the  pretext 
of  rebellion,  he  might  place  the  resources  of  the 
Poona  state  in  direct  hostility  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, were  growing  daily  more  strong  and 
conclusive.  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  consequence  ap- 
plied to  have  the  Hyderabad  force  marched  from 
the  valley  of  Berar  to  J^na,  where  it  might  be  in 
readiness  to  act  according  to  occasion.  This  ap- 
plication was  nearly  simultaneous  with  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's recall  of  that  force  to  Hyderabad,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disturbance  then  excited  by  the 
Princes.  Hoping,  however,  that  nothing  serious 
would  arise  at  that  court,  the  Resident  at  Poona 
repeated  his  request  for  a  light  force,  at  least,  to 
t^e  up  the  pursuit,  in  case  Trimbukjee  should 
fly  before  Colonel  L.  Smith,  the  'commandant  of 
the  Poona  subsidiary  force.  The  Hyderabad  com- 
motion having  subsided  altogether  in  the  interim, 
the  whole  of  Colonel  Doveton's  army  moved  upon 
Jalna  at  this  requisition. 

During  the  remainder  of  August,  attempts  were 
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made  by  the  P^hwa  to  induce  the  Resident  to 
forego  his  demand  uf  Trimbukjee's  arrest,  by  the 
offer  of  sovcral  expedients, — none  of  which  went 
further,  than  that  the  accused  should  absent  him- 
self from  court  and  from  Poona,  pending  the  judi- 
cial in%-c3tigation  of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  and  lose 
his  office.  ()f  course,  none  of  these  offers  conld 
be  listened  to ;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone  waited  with 
some  anxiety  the  receipt  of  the  first  orders  on  the 
subject  from  the  Governor-general,  liefore  taking 
any  further  step.  Those  orders  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  September.  They  had  been  made  out  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
mtmlcr,  which  had  been  despatched  from  Ellora 
about  the  end  of  July,  and  had  reached  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings,  at  Futtchgurh,  in  the  middle  of 
August.  His  Lordship's  instructions,  assuming 
that  there  would  be  found  sufficient  evidence  to 
fix  the  crime  on  Trimbukjee,  provided  spccificaUy 
for  every  possible  case  of  his  surreniler,  or  support 
by  his  master.  In  the  event  of  his  being  delivered 
up  for  trial  and  punishment  at  the  Resident's 
requisition,  the  British  representative  was  autho- 
rised to  gratify  the  PMiwa,  if  necessary,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  life  of  the  offender  was  not 
sought  by  the  British  government,  and  that  per- 
(tettial  confinement  would  he  the  utmost  severity 
cxtrrised.  But,  in  the  event  of  that  prince's 
rrfusing  to  bring  hu  fa\  ouritv  to  trial,  or  of  hi:* 
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aflfecting  to  consent  to  an  investigation,  and  taking 
underhand  means  to  render  it  nugatory,  or  of  his 
refusing  to  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  after 
the  establishment  of  his  guilt,  Bajee  Rao  was  to 
be  held  distinctly  and  personally  responsible  for  the 
act:  so,  likewise,  if  he  should  abet  Trimbukjee's 
escape  from  Poona,  in  order  to  raise  the  conntiy ; 
unless  the  flight  should  be  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  should  acquit  his  Highness  of  any 
knowledge  or  participation.  In  the  event  of  this 
responsibility  being  incurred,  all  communicatioD 
was  to  be  stopped,  and  preparations  made  to  se- 
cure Bajee  Rao's  person,  or  at  least  to  prevent  his 
leaving  the  capital ;  but  extreme  measures  were 
not  to  be  resorted  to,  unless  it  should  be  hazardous 
to  delay,  or  absolutely  necessary  to  anticipate  his 
Highness'  designs.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
P^shwa  himself  by  the  Governor-general,  in  fur- 
ther support  of  the  Resident's  proceedings,  whidi 
it  was  left  to  his  discretion  to  present  or  not  as 
he  might  deem  expedient. 

Thus  assured  of  the  Governor-general's  unquar 
lified  support  in  the  course  he  had  adopted  upon 
his  own  judgment,  Mr.  Elphinstone  prepared  a 
second  memorial,  which  he  delivered  on  the  4th  of 
September,  together  with  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings' letter.  This  memorial  began  by  setting 
forth  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  just  received ; 
and  declaring  BajtHi  Rao  to  have  already  incurred 
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« 

the  responsibility  adverted  to  in  the  Governor- 
general's  letter,  by  systematic  n^lect  of  all  inves- 
tigation, and   by  evasion  of  the  demand  for  the 
arrest  of  Trimbukjee,  prei)aratory  to  his  trial  and 
punishment :    it  proceeded  to  require  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  Trimbukjee  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, alleging  liis  instructions  to  warrant  the 
demand  of  capital  punishment ;  but,  out  of  regard 
for  his  Highness,  and  because  he  (the  Resident) 
thought  the  expression  of  his  Highness'  anxiety 
might  yet  prevail  with  the  Governor-general  to 
spare  his  life,   he  shoiUd   be  contented  with  his 
delivery,  until  the  receipt  of  further  orders.     The 
memorial  went  on  to  declare  the  alternative  of  a 
refusal  of  tliis  demand  to  be,  a  suspension  of  all 
communication,  and  the  calling  in  of  the  troopn  to 
Poona,  where  Mr.   Elphinstone  stated  his  inten- 
tion still  to  a*main,  until  he  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  ulterior  wishes  of  the  Governor- 
general,  unless  an  attempt   on  the  i>art   of  his 
Highness  to  leave  Poona,  or  tlie  continued  levy  of 
trooiM  by  his  Highness,  should  render  active  hos- 
tility necYssary  in  the  interim. 

Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  contented 
himsell*  with  demanding  tliat  the  Pc^wa  should 
himself  hold  Trimbukjee  in  restraint,  until  his 
trial  sihould  take  place,  as  had  been  oflered  by 
Hujee  Rao  himself.  The  advance  of  this  demand 
to  that  of  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  accused 
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to  the  British  government  had  become  absolutely 
necessary ;  for,  with  the  disposition  evinced  by  the 
Poona  court,  it  was  evident  that  any  investiga- 
tion, which  might  now  be  set  on  foot  by  its  au- 
thority, would  be  the  merest  noockery  in  the 
world.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  the  Governor- 
general's  instructions,  warranting  such  an  advance 
of  demand,  arrived  at  the  particular  juncture ;  tar 
Bajee  Rao  was  still  evidently  hesitating  between 
the  surrender  of  his  favourite  and  the  rupture  of 
the  alliance ;  and  the  obloquy  attending  the  for- 
mer alternative  seemed  to  have  by  far  the  most 
weight  with  him.  At  one  time  he  had  resolved 
to  make  common  cause  with  Trimbukjee,  and 
relays  of  horses  had  been  placed  for  their  joint 
flight  from  the  capital;  from  which  course  he 
was  dissuaded  only  by  Grokla,  a  southern  jageer- 
dar,  and  one  of  the  best  military  officers  in  his 
service.  The  second  memorial  of  the  4th  of 
September,  with  the  Grovemor-general's  letter, 
found  the  P^hwa  in  this  state  of  suspense ;  and 
it  was  further  communicated  on  the  part  of  the 
Resident,  that  unless  Trimbukjee  should  be  seized 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  alternative 
threatened  would  be  resorted  to.  His  eyes  seem 
to  have  been  opened  by  this  communication  to  the 
real  danger  of  his  situation.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September  was  spent  in 
c'onsultation  with  the  Bhao,  Gokla,  and  another 
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person  high  in  confidence,  viz.  Balooba,  dewan  of 
the   Vinshorkur    jageerdar.      On   the   following 
morning  the  Bhao  was  sent  with  a  message,  that 
hb  Highness  would  confine  Trilibukjee,  on  the 
condition  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  surrender 
should  be  demanded.     Mr.  Ellphinstone  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  could  hear  nothing  until  the 
offender   was  seized.     However,   he  thought  it 
right  to  explain  to  the  Bh^,  that  he  conceived 
the  surrender  of  Trimbukjee  to  the  British  go- 
vemment,   and  of  Bundojee  and   Bhugwunt  to 
that  of  the  Oykwar,  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and 
set  the  whole  affair  at  rest ;  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  any  disclosures  by  Trimbukjee 
after  his  confinement,  and  that  the  investigation 
should  be  urged  no  further.     These  assurances 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  quiet  Bajee  Rao*s  per- 
sonal apprehensions.     The  result  of  the  conference 
was  reported  by  the  Bh4o,  the  same  morning,  and 
the  whole  of  this  day  also  was  spent  in  consulta- 
tion.    In  the  night,  it  was  resolved  to  send  Trim* 
bukjee  to  a  hill  fort,  and  the  selection  being  left 
to  him,  he  was  sent  off  to  Wusuntgurh,  under  an 
escort  of  two  hundred  Arabs,  and  a  body  of  hone. 
The  Bhao  next  morning  waited  upon  the  Resident^ 
to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  been  done,  and 
to  request  that  the  Gykwar  negotiation  might  be 
re-opened,  and  every  thing  go  on  as  before.     Mr. 
El|>hin9tone  declared,  that  now  Trimbukjee  was 
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in  confinement,  the  P^hwa  must  be  answerable 
that  he  did  not  escape  or  create  disturbances; 
but  that,  before  the  matter  could  be  considered  as 
settled,  he  must  be   actually  given  up   to   the 
British  government,    according  to  the  denumd 
made,  and   the  present  instructions  of  his  own 
court ;  for  that  he  daily  expected  further  orders, 
in  answer  to  subsequent  comnmnications,   those 
now  acted  upon  having  been  issued  before  the  late 
evasive  conduct  of  his  Highness  was  known ;  and 
he  could  not  answer  for  what  the   next  might 
contain.  That,  when  received,  he  should  be  oUiged 
to  obey  them  to  the  letter,  however  iiyurious  to 
his  Highness'  interests,  unless  the  present  demand 
should  have  been  complied  with  in  the  interim ; 
in  wliich  case,  he  should  of  course  suspend  their 
execution,  till  the  Grovemor-general  was  informed 
of  the  compliance  with  his  first  demand.     The 
confinement  of  Trimbukjee  was  believed  througb* 
out  Poona  to  be  a  mere  device  to  gain  time ;  and 
the  mode  of  it,  together   with  the  continuance 
in  office  of  all  his  adherents,  confirmed  this  inif- 
pression. 

The  Bhdo  returned  on  the  7th  of  September,  with 
an  endeavour,  by  working  on  Mr.  Elphinstone^g 
feelings,  to  induce  him  to  forego  the  demand  for 
the  delivery  of  Trimbukjee's  person.  He  claimed 
to  himself  the  merit  of  having  induced  the  P£sh- 
wa  to  confine  that  favourite,  stating  that  he  had 
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succeeded  only  by  engaging  personally  that  this 
would  satisfy  the  British  Resident.  If,  therefore, 
the  further  demand  were  still  persisted  in,  he  was 
himself  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  {xiison  alone  could 
extricate  him.  It  was  hardly  credible  that,  know- 
ing  Mr.  Elphinstone's  sentiments  and  resolutions 
so  fully  as  the  Bh&o  must  have  done,  he  would  so 
have  pledged  himself;  but  it  was  resolved,  at  all 
events,  not  to  recede.  The  attempt  was  repeated 
next  day  with  the  same  ill  success :  yet  the  Bh4o 
survived  his  difficulties.  Secret  intrigues  were  also 
set  on  foot,  through  every  medium  likely  to  have 
influence  at  the  British  residency;  but  threats^ 
entreaties,  and  persuasions  were  alike  ineffectual. 
Levies  of  horse  and  foot  were  still  making  every 
where ;  and  positive  information  was  rec^ved, 
that  it  was  the  P^shwa* s  intention  to  fly  to  the 
fort  of  Wye,  and  there  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Mahratta  empire.  Mr.  Elphinstone  accordingly 
resolved  no  longer  to  delay  calling  in  the  main 
body  of  the  subsidiary  force  from  Seroor ;  and  gave 
the  Pi^hwa  notice  of  his  having  done  so.  This 
produced  a  message  of  remonstrance  through  the 
Bhio,  which  was  answered  in  such  terms  as 
seemed  most  likely  to  fix  the  P£shwa*s  wavering 
resolutions  for  the  sacrifice  of  Trimbukjee.  His 
surrender,  it  was  announced,  would  be  all  the 
satisfaction  cx|)ected;  for  that,  except  perhaps 
some  atonement  to  the  Gykwar  for  the  murder  of 
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his  minister,  nothing  further  would  be  demanded 
by  the  British  government ;  that  one  word  finom 
his  Highness  now  could  accomplish  this :  but  if 
he  hesitated  much  longer,  or  attempted  to  leaye 
Poona,  an  amicable  settlement  would  be  no  longer 
possible.  While  this  message  was  on  its  way,  the 
P^hwa  had  sent  for  Major  Ford,  an  officer  of  the 
Company's  service,  who  had  raised  and  disciidiiied 
a  brigade  of  infantry  for  his  Highness,  as  part  of 
his  contingent.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  left  with 
Chimnajee,  Bajee  Rao's  brother,  and  More  Dik- 
shut,  a  minister  who  latterly  had  been  growing 
into  favour.  These  two  consulted  him  on  the 
best  means  of  re-establishing  the  former  terms  of 
intercourse ;  and  on  his  recommending  the  deli- 
very of  Trimbukjee,  as  the  only  measure  he  coiald 
suggest,  went  with  his  advice  into  the  next  room^ 
whence  they  brought  his  Highness*  consent.  The 
mode  of  his  delivery  was  accordingly  arranged. 
A  party  of  Major  Ford's  brigade  was  to  bring  him 
from  Wusuntgurh ;  and  the  P^hwa  (as  the  Ren* 
dent  was  told  next  day)  had  no  objection  to  a  party 
of  the  British  troops  accompanying,  but  this  was 
declined.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  with  the 
Major,  Bajee  Kao  appeared  in  person,  and  con* 
firmed  what  the  other  two  had  agreed  to,  reqiur- 
ing  Major  Ford's  engagement,  that  the  act  of 
suiTcnder  should  replace  every  thing  on  the  for- 
mcr  footing ;  and  that  any  fresh  orders  from  the 
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Governor-general  should  be  suspended,  even  should 
they  arrive  before  he  could  acquaint  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone.  Oop^l  Punl,  the  manager  of  the  brigade 
business  at  court,  accompanied  Major  Ford  to  the 
residency,  and  carried  back  thence  the  assurance, 
that  on  the  delivery  of  Trimbukjee,  every  thing 
should  revert  to  its  former  state ;  and  that,  except 
perhaps  some  satisfaction  to  the  Oykwar,  which 
must  still  be  left  to  the  Govemor-generars  dis- 
cretion, no  further  demand  or  proceeding  should 
be  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  Shastree*s 
murder.  . 

C>n  the  11th  of  September,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  men  of  the  brigade  marched  from  Poona,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Mick ;  anil  on  the 
19th  they  received  charge  of  Trimbulgee;  along 
with  whom  Bhugwunt  Rao  and  Bunllojee  were 
delivered  up  at  Poona,  on  the  25th ;  and  next 
day  the  three  prisoners  were  sent  down  to  Tanna 
fort  in  Sahiette,  under  charge  of  a  light  battalion 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from  the  sulisidiary 
force.  The  main  body  of  that  force,  under  Colonel 
L.  8mith,  returned  on  the  20th  to  Seroor. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  by  negotiation,  with- 
out a  rupture  of  the  alliance,  and  entirely  through 
the  spirit,  firmness,  and  diplomatic  ability  of  the 
British  Representative,  the  important  object  of 
vindicating  the  honcmr  and  reputation  of  hb  na- 
tion, which  had  received   the  grossest  insult,  in 
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the  murder  of  an  ambassador,  negotiating  under 
its  guarantee  of  protection.  The  P^hwa  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  humiliation  of  sacrificing  his  minis- 
ter and  favourite,  in  atonement  for  an  act  which 
had  evidently  been  committed  with  his  concur- 
rence and  participation.  He  had,  in  vain,  tried 
every  artifice  and  subterfuge  to  avert  or  delay  the 
moment  of  submission ;  and  when  every  attempt 
of  this  description  had  been  baffled  by  the  firm- 
ness and  vigilance  opposed  to  him,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  his  inclination  was,  rather  to  risk 
a  rupture  of  the  alliance,  than  to  submit*  But 
his  own  good  sense,  and  the  representation  of  the 
Sirdars,  in  whom  he  placed  his  principal  trust, 
tisfied  him  of  the  present  insufficiency  of  his 
to  cope  single-handed  with  the  British  power.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  henceforward  we  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  rancorous  and  nuilignaiil 
hate ;  and  that  the  same  fear,  which  had  produced 
the  important  result  on  this  occasion,  would  re* 
quire  to  be  constantly  kept  alive,  in  order  to  curb 
the  natural  bent  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Elphinstoae*s 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  this  negotiatioB 
met  with  the  Marquess  of  Hastings'  particular  Bj^ 
probation ;  and  his  Lordship  felt,  that  the  succgsi 
ful  termination  of  the  affair  was  mainly  attributable 
to  the  prompt  and  decisive  tone  assumed  and  main- 
tained from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  the  discussion. 
On  the  whole,  perha^is,  it  was  fortunate  that 
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the  short-sighted  violence  of  Trimbukjee  brought 
matters  thus  prematurely  to  a  crisis  between  his 
master  and  the  Briti^  government.  The  uniform 
conduct  of  thai  favourite's  administration,  pro- 
ceeding from  ignorance,  either  real  or  affected,  of 
the  actual  relations  of  the  Pteliwa  at  this  period, 
had  already  given  rise  to  so  many  infractions  of 
the  subsisting  engagements,  and  of  the  treaty  of 
Basscin  in  particular,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  suffered  them  to  pass  much  longer 
without  notice  *.     His  measures  must  soon  have 

*  In  proof  of  thii  it  nay  be  lufflcicni  to  mmtioOt  thkt,  on 
the  8T1I1  of  the  preceding  May,  aoon  aAer  ibe  court  arrived  at 
Naaiik,  the  RMtdrnt  had  found  it  pecewary  to  ptaatiil  a  re- 
inonMTance  againai  THnibukjec'i  racaaurea.  The  moat  im- 
portant infraction  of  the  treaty  of  BaMcin  wu,  a  treaty  made 
with  a  GtMndwBoa  Kaja,  the  preamble  of  which  declared  it 
to  be  oBenaive  againat  both  the  Niuro  and  BhooaU:  ihia 
had  been  negotiated  by  Trinbukjcc  hitnaeU^  aAer  isarching 
a  boadle  (owet  into  the  Nisan't  douiniooa,  and  occupying 
•everal  of  hii  vilUgea.  The  affair  took  place  about  the  prece- 
ding February,  ivben  Trimbukjee  bad  been  aent  with  Mine 
troop*  in  pureuit  of  the  Piodara  Sbcikh  Dukm.  The  whole 
proceeding,  howefer,  wai  not  only  without  the  participation 
of  the  Britiah  gOTemment,  «•  required  by  the  treaty  of  Baa- 
Btia,  hat  the  troop*  had  driven  away  an  ageM  Mnt  by  the 
Britith  ReeideM  at  N4gpoor,  10  endcATour  to  eettle  a  boiHi- 
dvy  dtapute  that  had  occurred  in  the  neighbonrhoad,  betwaeB 
the  officen  of  the  Niaan  and  Bhootla ;  and  Trimbukjee  had 
pal  htmaelf  in  poaanaioa  of  the  di«paied  land*.  Uaay  Mnilnr 
iaftsctiaai  of  the  tubaiating  engagtiMnii.  which  bad  been  pro- 
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come  to  the  pass  of  coini)elling  the  British  govern- 
ment to  demand  the  displacement  of  the  minister, 
as  a  pledge,  that  the  frequent  acts  of  offence, 
which  had  occurred  under  his  administration, 
were   without   hb    Highness'  countenance.      In 

duced  by  the  conduct  of  his  agent  at  Ahmedabad,  were  also 
brought  forward  in  this  remonstrance.  Mr.  E.  then  attri- 
buted these  acts  rather  to  the  ignorance  and  Mahrattm  habits 
of  the  favourite,  than  to  any  deliberate  design  of  breaking 
with  the  British  government.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  tone  assumed  at  some  of  the  discussions  of  that  time  was 
such  as  to  indicate  the  most  ambitious  views.  In  one  con- 
ference, the  rights  of  the  P^shwa  coming  under  discussion, 
Trimbukjee  went  so  far  as  to  assert  his  master's  right  to  the 

Chout  of  Bengal,  under  the  cession  of  Uleevurdee  Khan,  and 
to  that  of  Mysoor,  agreed  to  by  Hyder  Ulee :  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  man,  who  had  been  specially  appointed  a  shqrt 
time  befortf  to  conduct  business  on  behalf  of  the  P^shwa  with 
the  British  Representative  at  his  court.  The  high  favoor  he 
still  enjoyed  made  it  difficult  not  to  identify  the  Ptehwa  with 
his  minister.  Had  the  Mahratta  powers  risen  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  year  1814-15,  there  can  be  litde  doubt,  that  B«|ee 
Rao  would  have  seized  the  first  occasion  to  shake  off  his  snb- 
sidiary  connexion  with  us,  and  tike  his  station  amongst  them : 
but  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  lead  hinmelfy  and 
offer  an  example  for  their  imitation,  in  the  manner  he  did  in 
1817-18.  Naturally  suspicious  and  timorous,  he  would  pnn 
bably  have  preferred  to  take  no  active  part,  until  he  had  imb 
what  success  attended  others.  The  bolder  plan  he  ultimatdj 
adopted,  he  was  goadeil  to  by  the  continual  loss  and  dia> 
ap|K>intment  he  incurred,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  corn 
of  insidious  attack  which  he  commenced  from  this 
forward. 
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such  an  event,  Trimbukjee  would  have  been 
backed  by  popular  feeling,  and  have  been  regard- 
ed as  the  victim  of  our  displeasure,  for  honettly 
preferring  his  master's  interests  to  ours ;  and,  at 
the  other  native  courts,  the  P^hwa  would  have 
made  a  strung  case  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him. 
and  represented  it  as  a  warning  of  the  consequence 
of  too  close  a  connexion  with  a  .power  so  consti- 
tuted as  the  British.  In  the  issue  to  which  mat- 
ters were  brought  by  the  Shastrcc's  murder,  we 
stood  forth  in  the  character  of  avengers  of  the 
death  of  a  Brahmin  ambassador,  and  had  the  full 
advantage  of  the  popular  voice  on  our  side,  even 
among  the  Pt^hwa's  own  subjects.  This  favour- 
able imprc^»ii>n  hL-tted  t»eyond  the  immediate  oc- 
casion;  insomuch,  that  two  years  afterwards,  when 
a  rupture  occurred  with  neariy  all  the  Mahratta 
states,  the  cause  of  the  British  nation  derived  a 
vast  accession  of  strength  in  public  opinion,  from 
recollection  of  the  foul  murder  of  this  Brahmin,  in 
which  the  ({uarrel  had  originau-d  ;  and  the  indif- 
ference manifested  upon  the  subsequent  downfall 
of  the  P^hwa's  dynasty  was  owing,  in  a  great 
meanire,  to  its  being  regarded  as  a  judgment  on 
the  reigning  head  of  the  family  for  his  participation 
in  this  crime,  (mlluted  as  be  was  already  by  the 
yet  unexpiated  murder  of  Nurayun  Rao  by  hb 
father  Rughoonath. 

The  Shastree's  death,  ax  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected,  excited  a  considerable  sensation  through- 
out Goozerat.  Futteh  Singh  and  the  party  of  the 
deceased,  though  they  lamented  the  loss  as  ir- 
reparable, hoped  from  it,  at  any  rate,  the  entire 
exoneration  from  all  demands  of  the  Poena  gc^ 
vemment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in 
communication  with  Trimbukjee  hoped,  by  his 
means  and  through  the  P^wa's  influence  and 
power,  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  the  court  of  Brodera.  Seeta-Ram  and  his  ad- 
herents were  raising  troops,  and  making  prepara- 
tions to  act  according  to  the  turn  events  mi^^t 
take  at  Poona ;  a  body  of  men,  under  a  maraud- 
ing chief  in  Seeta-Ram's  interest,  approached  from 
Dhar  so  near  as  Dawud ;  and  the  two  managers 
in  Ahmedabad  were  acting  in  concert,  and  both 
levying  horse  and  foot.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Bombay  government  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  detain  the  Groozerat  force,  which,  on 
its  presence  becoming  unnecessary  in  Central 
India,  had  before  been  destined  to  the  adjustment 
of  affairs  in  Kuch,  whence  some  of  the  Ixxder 
tribes  had  been  latterly  in  the  habit  of  making 
predatory  incursions  into  Goozerat.  Every  thing 
remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  anxious  suspeue^^ 
until  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  discussioiis 
at  Poona  was  known.  It  produced  a  simulti^ 
neous  effect  at  Brodera  and  Ahmedabad.  In  the 
interim,  Gungadhur  Shastree*s  son  was  appointed 
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to  all  hu  father's  offices,  rather  in  demonitration 
of  the  sense  entertained  of  the  services  of  the 
deceased,  then  out  of  regard  to  any  superior  qua- 
lifications the  son  was  thought  to  possess.  After 
the  delivery  of  IVimbukjee  and  the  two  agents 
of  Seeta-Ram  to  the  British  authority,  the  two 
latter  were  transferred  to  the  Oylcwar,  and  fxni- 
fined  in  hill-forts  within  the  dominions  of  that 
state.  The  Bombay  government,  howerer,  re- 
solved to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar  in- 
trigues, by  taking  Seeta-Kam  ipto  their  own 
custody ;  an  arrangement  to  which  the  court  of 
Brodera  was  not  induced  to  accede  without  ex- 
treme difficulty. 

Tlie  question  of  the  d^pve  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  affiirded  the  Gykwar,  for  the  murder 
of  his  minister  and  the  representative  of  hia 
court,  was,  in  the  following  January,  thus  de- 
cided by  the  Governor-general,  to  whose  arbi- 
tration it  had  been  rrierred.  Assuming  the  sur- 
render of  Trimbu^jee,  the  actual  perpetrator,  to 
be  on  entire  exculpation  of  the  P£shwa*s  go- 
vernment from  any  share  or  participation  in  the 
act,  hii  Highness  was  declared  to  be  exone* 
rated  fnnn  further  responsitMlity.  and,  tberefixe, 
from  the  obligation  to  offer  any  specific  atone* 
ment  to  the  f^ended  sUte.  The  Rcwlent  waa, 
however,  instructed  to  endeavour  by  ; 
to  lead  his  Hif^nesa  to  make  tome 
V2 
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provision  for  the  family  of  the  Shastree,  as  0 
spontaneous  act  of  generosity :  for  the  Supreme 
Government  did  not  conceive  itself  to  possess  a 
4ight  to  make  a  special  demand  on  this  head. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  view  of  the 
question,  the  negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  the 
P^hwa's  claim  on  the  Gykwar  was  directed  to 
be  re-opened  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
broken  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  murder 
had  never  taken  place.  The  P^hwa  occasionaDy 
revived  it,  but  with  little  sincerity  or  interest; 
his  mind  being  apparently  engrossed  vdth  the 
prosecution  of  an  object  nearer  his  heart,  which, 
from  this  time,  he  will  be  found  to  have  pursued 
with  more  consistency  and  determination ;  rir. 
to  bring  about  a  general  and  secret  combination 
of  the  Mahratta  princes,  directed  against  the 
British  ascendancy.  In  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations  respecting  the  surrender  of  Trimbukjee, 
Mr.  Elphiustone  was  more  than  once  assured  that 
such  a  thing  had  been  in  agitation  in  the  pre* 
ceding  season  ;  but  the  Poona  government  as- 
sumed to  itself  credit  for  having  abstained  from 
giving  direct  encouragement  to  the  project. 
Bajee  Rao  certainly  was  not  then  prepared  to 
put  every  thing  to  hazard  on  such  a  risk  ;  bat 
from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  do 
so,  and  himself  to  head  the  confederacv,  as  soon 
as  it  should  \ye  organized. 
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While  these  events  were  passing  at  Poona,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1816, 
nothing  of  moment  occurred  at  any  of  the  courts 
of  Southern  and  Central  India.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  confidential  agents,  men  of 
family  and  name  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  were 
still  intriguing  at  each  Mahratta  durbar,  with 
such  secrecy,  that  the  object  of  the  intrigues 
could  only  be  gathered  from  suspicion  and  ru- 
mour. Bajee  Rao  occupied  himself  in  incessant 
endeavours  to  olitain,  through  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
the  release  of  his  captive  favourite ;  but  all  his 
efforts  directed  to  this  end  were  of  course  una- 
vailing. In  January  181G,  the  Governor-general 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  Highness,  in  such  terms 
as  it  was  thought  would  be  most  eflfectual  to 
extinguish  all  ho|)e  that  the  British  government 
would  ever  consent  either  to  release  or  give  up 
the  custody  of  this  eminent  offender. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PINDAREES.— BHOPAL.-NAGPOOR. 

1815-16,   MAY    TO  MAT. 
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of  Wuzeer  Mohammed — and  of  Raghojee  Bhootk — Con- 
sequent deliberations — Bhop^l  alliance  declined — Nagpoor 
— Pursajee — his  incapacity — Apa  Saheb-*hii  pretenaioiia 
—character — Dhurmajee  Bhoosla — ^his  intrigue*— their  ill 
success — Both  parties  court  the  British  Reiident — who 
waits  instructions— their  tenor — Alliance  and  tennt  of- 
fered— ^Transactions  at  Nagpoor — Dhurmajee  confined— 
Apa  Saheb  regent — Seeks  British  alliance— Naroba— Ne- 
gotiation— its  progress — conclusion — and  signature — Re- 
flections—Subsidiary force  called  in — Further  transactiona 
at  Nagpoor. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  had  returned  to 
the  Presidency  towards  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  of  1 8 1 5,  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  necessity  of  early  undertaking  the  suppression 
of  the  predatory  hordes,  for  which  as  yet  no  an* 
thority  had  arrived  from  England.     Anticipating 
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that  the  Nip&l  war  would  have  closed  with  the 
first  campaign,  his  Lordship  had  prepared  himaelf 
to  devote,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  the  unreduced  strength  of  the 
armies  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  important  object  of  securing  the 
peace  of  Central  India  by  the  destruction  of  these 
lawless  marauders.  The  assent  of  the  home  au- 
thorities to  this  undertaking  could  not  appear 
doubtful  to  any  one  in  Bengal :  and,  anticipating 
its  arrival,  he  was  desirous  of  acting  while  the 
late  additions  increased  so  much  his  military 
means,  and  before  the  extraordinary  resources 
obtained  from  the  Nuwab  Vijseer  should  have 
been  frittered  away  in  expensive  annual  prepara- 
tions of  defence.  But,  as  'the  expected  sanction 
of  the  authorities  in  England  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course  of  policy  had  not  arrived,  his  Lordship 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  undertake  the 
proposed  measures.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  to  submit  a  second  and  more  ear- 
nest reference  of  the  question  for  the  consider 
ration  of  the  authorities,  to  whom  the  Sujn^eme 
Government  was  responnble,  and,  in  the  interim* 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  Goorkha 
war  should  be  terminated,  to  make  every  poasible 
reduction  of  the  military  establishments,  which 
was  dime  by  breaking  up  the  grenadier  battalions 
and  oUmt  timiporary  arrangements  of  the  pns 
ceding  year. 
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Meahtime,  the  Dussera  of  1815  had  been  celc' 
brated  at  Cheetoo's  cantonment  of  Nemawur  bj 
a  greater  concourse  of  Pindarees,  than  had  ever 
before  been  assembled  at  one  point.  Preparation 
was  evidently  making  for  an  expedition  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  in  which  every  durra  was 
to  have  its  share.  On  the  14th  of  October,  a 
body  of  nearly  eight  thousand,  of  all  descriptions, 
was  ascertained  to  have  crossed  the  Nerbudda, 
and  to  have  taken  a  southward  direction.  It 
soon  broke  into  two  {mrties,  one  of  which  was 
heard  of  as  it  ))assed  the  valley  of  the  Taptee, 
and  was  beaten  u])  in  its  bivouack  on  the  24th  of 
October,  by  a  party  of  the  Nizam's  reformed  in- 
fantry under  Major  Eraser,  in  number  about 
three  hundred,  accompanied  by  about  a  hundred 
horse.  The  completeness  of  the  surprise  allowed 
the  infantry  time  to  fire  several  volleys,  by  whidi 
the  Pindarees  suffered  some  loss  before  they  could 
gallop  off  and  disperse :  but  the  horse  would  nei- 
ther attac*k  nor  pursue,  nor  even  (which  is  yet 
more  extraordinary)  joiu  in  collecting  the  booty. 
Indeed,  no  efforts  could  get  them  from  between 
the  advance  and  rear  guard  of  the  infantry,  so 
that  the  loss  suffered  by  the  freebooters  was  com- 
paratively trifling.  This,  and  other  examples  of 
the  degree  of  reliance  to  lie  placed  on  the  Nizam's 
cavalry,  induced  the  Supreme  Government  shortly 
afterwards  to  authorise  tlie  Resident  at  Hydera* 
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bad  to  exert  his  influence  in  procuring  a  similar 
reform  to  that  already  introduced  by  British 
officers  into  the  infantry  establishments,  to  be 
extended  to  the  cavalry  also,  which  were,  of  the 
two,  deficient  in  perhaps  the  greater  dt^ree.  A 
plan  for  the  reform  of  the  Nizam's  horse  was 
drawn  up  by  Captain  Sydenham,  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  a  diplomatic  situation  at  Auningabad  : 
and,  since  its  introduction,  these  troops  *  hare 
been  distinguished  by  more  courage  and  activity, 
and  are  now  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  irregular 
horse  of  other  establishments.  The  routed 
party  of  Pindarees  were  not  deterred  by  the  sur- 
prise they  had  suffered  from  continuing  their 
depredations  in  a  southerly  direction  till  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Kishna.  The  other 
party,  which  had  proceeded  south>eastward,  was 
heard  of  at  Ramtikee  and  Choupara  in  the  NAg- 
]X)or  dominions.  It  thence  travented  the  Nizam's 
territories  from  north  to  south,  till  it  also  ap- 
peared on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kishna, 
where  no  hurh  danger  was  apprehended.  The 
territories  of  the  Madras  presidency  lay  on  the 

*  Thm  >«rc,  from  ihi>  time  Tarwud,  tis  ihotiUDil  of 
thrm  C'lnriniullj  in  ike  field,  wbciror  Tuur  iboutwid  were 
undrr  ih«  comntand  o(  Briiwh  officm.  1'he  mt  wprr  fnt- 
nitittil  Uy  Jagt«Tdan,  and  fiflrcn  himdml  of  Utcm  bj  SuU- 
bui  Klian  o(  Ellklipoor.  TTm  reformed  infaairjr  cotnMrd  of 
■is  baiiAlinttn,  M  lueniioiKd  in  ibe  IninHluctorj  chapter. 
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southern  bank,  and  were  only  preserved  from  de- 
vastation by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the 
river  continuing  not  fordable  for  horses  so  un- 
usually late  as  the  20th  of  November.  Finding 
the  Kishna  impassable,  the  freebooters  took  a 
turn  eastward,  plundering  the  country  for  several 
miles  along  its  populous  and  fertile  banks,  and 
committing  every  kind  of  enormity.  On  ap- 
proaching the  frontier  of  Masulijiatam,  they 
shaped  their  course  northward,  and  returned 
along  the  line  of  the  Godavuree  and  Wurda, 
passing  to  the  east  of  all  Colonel  Doveton's  pc^ 
sitions,  and  making  good  their  route  to  Ne- 
mawur,  with  an  immense  booty  collected  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  and  with  utter  impunity. 
The  plunder  obtained  in  this  Luhbur  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  expedition ;  insomudi, 
that  merchants  were  sent  for  from  Oqjein  to 
purchase  many  of  the  valuables  obtained,  those 
of  Nemawur  not  being  sufficiently  wealthy. 

Elated  at  this  success,  a  second  expedition  was 
planned  and  proclaimed  very  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  first.  Pindarces  again  flocked  in  from 
every  durra,  to  join  in  it ;  and  by  the  5th  of 
February,  ten  thousand,  under  different  leaders, 
had  again  crossed  from  Nemawur,  and  were  on 
their  way  S.  S.  E.  in  the  route  by  which  the 
fonner  party  had  returned.  T*hc  first  that  was 
heard  of  this  body,   after   its  crossing  the  Ner- 
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budda,  was  its  ^pearant'e  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  district  of  Maaulipatam,  under  the  Madras 
Presidency,  on  the  10th  of  March.  From  this 
point  it  shaped  its  course  southward  to  Dubakoo ; 
and  next  day  made  a  march  of  thirty-three  miles, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  plundered  seventj-two 
villages,  committing  in  each  the  moat  horrid 
cruelties  upon  the  unarmed  and  int^ensive  inha- 
bitants. The  following  day  (12th),  after  a  mardi 
of  thirty-eight  miles,  and  the  destruction  of  fifty- 
four  villages,  the  horde  arrived  at  the  dvil  station 
of  Guntoor,  where  they  plundered  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  town,  and  the  houses  of  all  the 
dvil  officers,  llie  government  treasure  and  the 
pCTSons  of  the  British  Residents  were  protected  at 
the  Collector's  office,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few 
troops  and  invalids  kept  at  the  station  for  dvil 
duties.  It  being  no  part  of  the  design  of  the 
Pindarees  to  risk  the  loss  of  time  or  lives,  tbey 
immediately  moved  off  with  what  tbey  could  get ; 
and  before  night  there  was  not  a  nngle  strange 
horseman  in  the  neighbourhood.  ,  7*he  whc^  had 
hurried  off  westward,  making  a  march  of  fifty-two 
miles  the  next  day  in  that  flirection.  This  body 
of  marauders  continued  on  the  whole  twelve  days 
within  the  Cwnpany's  frontier ;  and,  after  leaving 
Guntoor,  swept  through  part  of  the  Kirpa  (Cudd»- 
pa)  district,  and  recrossed  the  Kishna  on  the  22d 
of  March.     A  squadron  of  the  Madras  4th  native 
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cavalry,  detached  against  them  from  Hyderabad* 
arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  just  after  they  had 
made  good  the  passage.  It  happened  that  a  con- 
siderable force  was  at  the  time  in  the  field  a  little 
further  to  the  west,  for  the  settlement  of  a  dbputed 
succession  to  the  Kurnol  Jageer ;  but,  thou{^ 
it  sent  out  detachments  in  every  direction,  and 
others  were  despatched  from  Hyderabad  in  their 
rear,  the  plunderers  escaped  from  all  with  impu- 
nity. After  recrossing  the  Kishna,  the  Luhbur 
seems  by  agreement  to  have  separated  into  several 
bodies,  in  order  the  better  to  baffle  pursuit  and 
scour  the  country.  The  greater  part  moved  west- 
ward, along  the  noi*th  bank  of  the  Kishna,  passing 
south  of  Hyderabad,  until  they  approached  the 
P^shwa's  dominions ;  when,  turning  short  to  the 
north,  the  whole  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Ner- 
budda  in  several  divisions,  and  by  various  routes. 
The  advanced  guard  of  one  body,  led  by  Bheekoo 
Seyud,  was  heard  of  by  Colonel  Doveton,  and 
ovoitaken,  as  it  was  passing  the  Ajunta  range  at 
Dewul  Ghat,  by  a  party  of  Mysoor  horse,  detached 
for  the  puri)ose.  The  Colonel  himself  had  moved 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  guidance  of  a  pri- 
soner, to  intercept  the  main  body;  it  escaped,  how* 
ever,  by  a  singular  chance,  and  contrary  to  all 
ex])ectation.  The  other  p<irties,  which  had  taken  a 
more  easterly  course,  met  with  no  obstruction  on 
their  return ;  and  it  was  ascei-tained  that  nearly 
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the  wlioto  of  those  who  had  passed  the  Nerlmdda, 
in  February,  to  engage  in  this  expedition,  had 
recrosaed  before  the  17th  of  May.  bringing  a 
second  immense  harvest  of  booty  within  the  year, 
and  without  having  suffered  any  loss  worthy  of 
mention.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  ravage  and  cruelty  whlrh  marked  the  track  of 
these  lianditti,  from  what  was  found  to  be  the  da- 
mage sustained  by  the  Company's  districts  during 
the  twelve  days  that  they  remained  within  the 
frontier.  It  was  nscortained  by  a  committee,  sent 
to  the  spot  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  in- 
Tostigation,  that  tha<e  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
Tillages  had  lieen  plimdered,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  individuals  *  put  to  a  cruel  death, 
fire  hundred  and  five  severely  wounded,  and  no 
less  than  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  three 
had  been  subjected  to  different  kinds  of  torture. 
The  private  loss  of  individuals  wa*   estimated  by 

•  A  grral  niimlicr  of  women  dniroyrd  ihrnuclvM  lo 
r*cape  violaiion.  Nu  lc««  than  t«rtiiy-fiv«  drowiu^  ihcm- 
•«lf(v  for  tliii  piirpofc,  ■rvcral  with  infanu.  At  Mavolcr. 
whrrc  aomc  miaunce  wai  aiicmptcd  hy  ilie  villafpri,  thr 
women,  Keiim  thrir  protrcton  about  to  be  oTtrrpowrrrd,  act 
fin  lo  the  hcMiAc  in  which  ihcjr  had  aaiembled  lu  abide  ihir 
rwult ;  and  no  Iru  than  ten,  with  six  childrm,  peritbed  in 
the  flamra.  Anoilier  woman,  hating  fallra  into  tiie  hattds  of 
ibr  aavages,  and  ■i-ring  no  oihrr  rarsn*  of  destrurtion,  inrr 
oiil  her  tongue,  and  iiuiantljr  expired.  Man/  limilar  horror*, 
and  Kttar  harbariliri  nm  more  rr«olftng  to  bumaniijr.  will 
br  fmiMl  rccnrtlril  at  length  in  the  Rrpnn  ot  the  t'ooinuiicr. 
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the  committee  at  two  lakh  and  a  half  of  pagodas, 
about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Pindaree  leaders  had 
this  season  come  to  a  resolution  to  respect  the 
territories  of  the  M  ahratta  chiefs,  and  to  direct 
their  ravages  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  against 
those  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  British  government 
Tliis  had  been  publicly  given  out  in  the  hordes : 
and  some  of  the  few  stragglers  that  were  left 
behind  and  taken,  stated  the  same  thing  on 
their  examinations.  Such  a  resolution  may  have 
been  the  result  of  the  secret  negotiations  carried 
on  by  the  Mahratta  agents,  particularly  Balajee 
Koonjur,  a  person  of  high  repute,  and  formerly  a 
minister  of  the  P^hwa.  This  man,  having  left 
Poona  some  years  before  in  apparent  disgrace^  had 
latterly  visited  all  the  Mahratta  courts,  where  he 
was  received  with  marked  attention,  and  evidently 
had  some  important  business  in  hand.  He  was 
known  to  have  had  communication  with  the  Pin- 
darees,  on  his  way  to  Nagpoor  from  Sindheea*s 
camp,  in  the  early  part  of  1815 ;  and  from  that 
city  he  went  to  Cheetoo^s  cantonment  at  Nema- 
wur,  as  if  piuposely  to  make  them  a  party  to  the 
intrigue  he  was  conducting.  It  was  an  insidioas 
kind  of  hostility,  thus,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship and  professions  of  attachment,  to  instigate 
the  attacks  of  these  irresponsible,  unacknowledged 
bands ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  likdj 
to  have  been  suggested  .by  the  hatred  and  fears  of 
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tlie  Mahratta  chiefs,  or  recomineDded  by  their  no- 
tioDs  of  morality.  If  any  proof  were  wanting,  that 
these  enterprises  of  the  Pindarees  were  under* 
talien  in  concert  with  the  Mahratta  powers,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
having  afterwards  chosen  the  particular  moment 
of  our  prosecuting  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  predatory  associations,  to  rise  themselves 
against  the  British  supremacy.  Without  some  as- 
surance of  such  support,  whenever  our  strength 
should  lie  put  forth  against  them,  the  Pindaree 
leaders  would  scarcely  have  commenced,  at  this 
particular  juncture,  a  plan  of  systematic  depreda- 
tion, pointedly  aimed  at  the  only  power  they  had 
reason  to  fear.  And  if  the  plan  of  directing  the 
Pindarees  against  us  originated  in  the  councils  of 
the  Mahratta  duriiars,  it  must  tie  traced  to  in- 
trigues anterior  to  those  which  accompanied  and 
fi^owed  the  discussions  at  the  Poona  court ;  al- 
though these  may  doubtless  have  helped  to  ex- 
aiiperate  the  national  fe^ng  against  us. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  intrigues  that  paaaed  in 
the  season  of  1615-16,  will  here,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
ceptable. W^ile  the  Ptehwa  was  hesit^ng  whe- 
ther to  aliandon  his  favourite  or  the  British  al- 
liance, he  was  naturally  desirous  of  ascotainit^ 
how  far  he  might  reckon  on  the  other  Mahratta 
courts.  lie  accordin^y  had  taken  measures  to 
sound  the  Bhoosla  and  Sindheca ;  but  the  answer 
of  neither   arrived  until   Bi^jee    Rao  had  been 
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forced  to  make  his  election  for  the  surrender  of  his 
minister.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  both 
had  given  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  were 
willing  fairly  to  commit  himself  and  take  the  lead, 
he  might  depend  on  their  co-operation ;  though, 
until  he  did  so,  they  were  not  disposed  to  trust 
him,  or  to  come  forward,  at  the  hazard  of  taking 
the  whole  consequences  on  themselves.  Baptiste*s 
force  was  specially  applied  for  by  Trimbukjee, 
through  Sindheea's  agent  at  Poona,  the  channel 
used  by  the  Peshwa  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
that  durbar.  The  answer  was  written  in  the 
form  of  a  banker's  letter  to  his  correspondent 
After  assurances  that  Willoba  Naeek  (the  P^hwa) 
might  have  drawn  at  pleasiu^,  the  letter  pro- 
ceeded: ''This  banking-house  is  the  Naeek*s 
own  ;  while  your  house  is  in  want  of  cash"  (mean- 
ing troops)  "  you  must  submit  to  the  importunity 
of  creditors"  (the  British).  "  The  Naeek  ought, 
thei'eforc,  to  go  about  for  some  time  on  pretence 
of  pilgi-image ;  but  let  him  write  a  bill  in  his  own 
hand,  and,  after  that,  wherever  money  is  required, 
thither  it  shall  be  sent  witliout  delay."  The  let- 
ter was  dated  11th  of  Septcml)er,  at  the  time 
the  discussions  were  at  their  height ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  lioth  the  advice,  the  assu- 
rance, and  the  distnist  conveyed  under  this  puerile 
disguise. 

The  interest  excited  by  these  discussions,  and 
by  the  state  of  the  war  and  negotiations   with 
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Nipftl,  were  the  matters  which  engrossed  the  chief 
attention  of  all  the  Mahratta  powers  daring  the 
season  of  1815-16.     Holkur's  troops  were  collect- 
ed and  held  in  some  state  of  preparation  during 
the  month  of  September ;  but  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments of  that  court  were  growing  every 
day  greater ;  insomuch,  that,  in  December,  the 
two  regent  widows,  Meena  Baee  and  Toolsee  Baee, 
were  obliged  to  fly  with  their  ward,  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkur,  to  take  refuge  with  Zalim  Singh,  the  ma- 
nager of  Kota,  until  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
the  troops,  who  had  for  some  time  been  sitting 
dhurmfi  on  the  court  for  pay,  could  either  be 
quelled,  or  their  demands  satisfied.     They  effected 
their  escape  on  horseback  after  the  young  Holkur 
had  been  carried  in  procession  with  the  Taceea 
(the  bier  of  Hoosein),  during  the  MoohumuSf  and 
thus  got  off  unsuspected  to  Zalim  8ingh*s  fort  of 
Gungerial.     Before  April  1816,  the  two  widows, 
connecting  themselves  with  different  parties,  came 
to  a  final  rupture ;  and  Meena  Baee,  suspecting 
that  Toolsee  Baee*s  party  had  a  design  to  seijBe  her 
person,  fled  back  for  protection  to  a  body  of  the 

*  Dhurns  b  »  kind  of  iaenasnt  iraportuBalj  prsdiasd  by 
creditors,  when  \htj  have  no  other  way  of  recovering  their 
debc  The  dmm  tiu  outside  the  door,  under  a  tow  not  to  est 
tin  paid ;  and,  if  a  Brahmin,  or  of  high  caste,  the  creditor  must 
practise  similar  abstinence  until  he  psjs.  When  troops  sit 
Dhuma,  they  form  a  mutinous  assemblage  round  the  tem  or 
palace  of  their  sovereign  or  chief,  and  not  oafrequently  snl 
him  to  personal  indignities  and  vi 
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discontented  troops.  These,  however^  at  the  sug- 
gestion, it  was  supposed,  of  Toolsee  Baee  and 
B^laram  Set,  her  adviser,  placed  her  under  re- 
straint, demanding  their  arrears  from  some  private 
treasure  she  was  suspected  to  possess. 

Ameer  Khan  did  not  seem  disposed  to  take  anjr 
further  advantage  of  this  confusion,  than  by  the 
more  complete  establishment  of  his  own  indepen- 
dence.    But  his  influence  was  exerted  in  favour 
of  Balaram  Set,  and  contributed  materially  to  aid 
him   in  supplanting  Tanteea  Aleekur,  who  was 
very  justly  disliked  and  suspected  by  the  Putans. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the   season   of   1815-16, 
Ameer  Khan  had  been  employed  in  settling  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  he  was  to  receive  from 
Joudhpoor.    The  Raja,  Man  Singh,  first  employed 
his  minister,    Singhee  Indraj,   to  negotiate  this 
point ;  and  then,  from  jealousy  of  his  power  and 
influence,  intrigued  with  Ameer  Khan  to  have 
him  murdered.    This  was  effected  at  a  conference 
within  the  citadel,  where  two  Putans  were  ad- 
mitted  to  adjust  with  the  minister  the  amount  to 
be  paid.     The  assassins  were  protected  from  tte 
populace  by  the  Raja,  and  sent  back  in  safety  to 
Ameer  Khan,  who,  by  agreement,  held  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  during  the  conference.     This  wbb 
the  second  assassination  committed  by  the  Putan 
chief    at   the   suggestion  of    Raja  Man    Singh. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  having  adjusted 
matters  with  Joudhpoor,  Ameer  Khan  made  pre- 
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parations  for  a  serious  attack  ra  Jypoor,  as  will 
hereaHer  be  more  particularly  related ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  meotton  some  occurrences  in 
which  the  British  goTemnient  were  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  which  ended  in  giving  us 
a  position  in  Central  India  of  no  small  importance, 
in  the  issue  to  which  things  were  subsequently 
brought  with  the  Mahrattas. 

While  the  Pindarees  were  engaged  in  the  se- 
cond enterprise  described  above,  two  events  had 
occurred,  most  propitious  to  the  British  interests 
in  the  quarter  whence  those  marauders  issued : 
these  were  the  death  of  Wuzeer  Mohummedt  Nu- 
wab  of  BhopM,  on  the  17th  of  March  1816,  and 
that  of  Raghoojec  Bhoosla,  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month.  The  former  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Nuzur  Mohununed,  a  very  young  man  —  too 
young,  it  was  to  be  feared,  for  the  perilous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  principality,  superadded  to  the 
trouUcs  of  a  new  succession.  There  was  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  either  the 
Mahrattas  or  the  Pindaree  chieftains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
occasion,  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Bhop&l ; 
in  either  of  which  cases,  a  second  and  more  sin- 
cere apjdication  foe  our  permanent  protection  of 
its  legitimate  prince  was  to  be  expected  as  a  na- 
tural consequence.  Raghoojee's  succesMr  was  his 
only  son,  Purai^ec  Bhoosla,  known  brforr  his  ac> 
z2 
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cession  by  the  name  of  Bala  Saheb.  The  in- 
trigues and  passing  occurrences  of  that'  court  like- 
wise promised  equally  to  give  the  long*sought  op- 
portunity of  establishing  a  subsidiary  connexion 
with  the  Nagpoor  state.  The  question,  whether 
or  no  the  Supreme  Grovemment  should  now  direct 
its  efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  ob- 
jects, was  thus  forced  u])on  the  consideration  of 
the  Govemor^neral  in  council,  in  the  month  of 
April  1816. 

There  was  but  one  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
policy  of  forming  the  connexion  with  Nagpoor, 
which  was  accordingly  resolved  upon  the  mo- 
ment the  question  was  brought  foi'ward.  That 
with  Bhopal  had  hitherto  been  regarded  rather 
as  an  alteniative,  to  be  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  forming  one  with  Nag- 
poor, or  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  the 
designs  of  a  hostile  Mahratta  confederation :  now, 
however,  it  presented  itself  in  a  new  light ; 
and  the  iK)int  to  l)c  determined  was,  whether, 
having  the  means  of  establishing  the  British  influ- 
ence at  NagiK)or,  the  advantage  of  extending  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  Nerbudda,  whenever  the  oc- 
casion offered,  by  the  annexation  of  BhopAl,  the 
territories  of  which  lay  opportunely  contiguous, 
and  presented  advantages  both  of  offence  and  de- 
fence against  the  Pindai-ees,  did  not  call  for  its 
adoption  yet  more  strongly  than  before.  It  was 
now  recommended,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  de- 
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fence  in  furtherance  of  the  o|(|ects  contemplated 
from  the  Nagpoor  alliance*  but  also  as  a  means 
of  gaining  a  vantage  ground  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  predatory  associations,  whenever  government 
might  Ix?  free  to  adopt  that  course.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  forming  such  a  connexion  had 
their  foundation  apparently  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  risk  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Mahratta  pow- 
ers, which  the  steps  taken  in  1814-15  had  proved 
to  be  an  object  of  exaggerated  alann.  Moreover » 
if  the  Nag|>oor  Raja  were  gained  over  to  our  side, 
that  risk  could  sc*arcely  be  said  to  exist,  or  at  the 
most,  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indiflfcrence  to 
the  British,  afler  the  successful  close  of  the  Ni- 
lgai war.  At  the  same  time,  having  once  esta- 
blished an  alliance  with  Nagpoor,  and  obtained 
from  it  a  |x>sition  for  a  considerable  force  on  the 
Nerfnidda,  the  defence  of  Rho|)al  might  be  pro- 
vided for  by  an  additional  brigade,  in  communi- 
c*ation  with  that  position ;  and  this  could  be  so 
chosen,  as  to  fonn  a  connecting  link  with  the 
force  in  Bandelkhund.  The  advantage  of  secur- 
ing the  resources  of  this  state  in  our  own  interest, 
and  depriving  the  Pindarees  of  the  means  they 
derived  from  it,  es|)ecially  when  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  such  apparent  facility,  were 
strongly  felt  by  the  Governor-general ;  who  imme* 
diately  perceived  the  incalculable  benefit  of  this 
arrangement,  both  to  the  present  interests  of  his 
government,  and  to  the  ulterior  protecution  of  a 
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systematic  plan,  f^r  the  entire  suppression  of  those 
dangerous  and  rapidly  increasing  hordes  of  adven- 
turers and  banditti. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  could  not,  however, 
consider  these  advantages,  certain  and  consider- 
able as  they  were,  sufficient,  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  to  warrant  a  departure  firom  the  policy  en- 
joined by  the  authorities  in  England.     Towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  April,  therefore,  a  short 
time  after  the  Nagpoor  connexion  had  been  re- 
solved upon,  his  Lordship  came  to  the  resolution 
not  to  seek  the  Bhop&l  alliance,  even  should  the 
negotiations,  which  were  then  opened  at  Nagpoor, 
be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue.     The  political 
agent  in  Bundelkhund,  as  well  as  the  Resident  at 
the  durbar  of  Sindheea,  both  of  whom  had  soli- 
cited instructions  for  their  guidance,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  new  overtures  from  Bhop&l,  or  of 
further  attempts  against  that  principality  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas,  were  accordingly  desired 
to  refrain  firom  giving  to  such  overtures  any  en- 
couragement ;  and  to  maintain,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  the  strictest  neutrality  and 
indifference  in  regard  to  what  might  be  passing  at 
Bhop^.     They  were,  however,  warned  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  make  public  profession  of  this 
determination  ;  as  any  such  declaration  would  in- 
fallibly have  the  effect  of  needlessly  inviting  the 
cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  turbulent  neighbours 
of  the  principality,  who  probably  might  else  be 
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restrained  by  the  fear  of  a  second  protective  inter- 
ference. These  instructions  were  strictly  followed: 
and  when,  b  the  course  of  1816,  indirect  overtures 
were  made  by  the  young  Nuwab,  they  were  an- 
swered by  conunon^Uace  expressions  of  courtesy 
and  good-will,  without  meeting  any  further  encou- 
ragement whatever.* 

Affairs  were,  in  the  mean  time,  hastening  to  a 
crisis  at  the  court  of  Nagpoor.  Ragboojee's  succes- 
sor was  nowise  capable  of  conducting  the  govern- 
ment that  had  devolved  upon  him.  He  had  been 
all  hb  life  reputed  to  be  of  a  disposition  flighty, 
and  impatient  of  control ;  but  a  recent  sickness 
had  deprived  him  of  sight,  &nd  he  had  lost  the 
use  of  one  of  his  arms  by  a  stroke  of  the  paky, 
that  had  left  him,  moreover,  completely  bedridden. 
His  mind  had  also  been  affected  by  these  bodily 
afflictions,  and  was  frequently  obaerved  to  wander, 

*  In  the  beginning  of  1817,  an  Bgentoribe  Numb,  ouned 
Inajut  Miueeh,  went  over  to  Nagpoor,  and  there  delivered 
■  •pecific  propoailion,  in  writing,  to  Mr.  JeiikiiM,  the  Residmi, 
tolidiing,  on  (be  put  of  Ntuur  Hafanrnmed.  tbnl  th«  itntc 
mif{fai  be  adniiiled  to  the  Briliah  prolcctiaa.  on  tbe  tenne 
offered  to  Wtucer  Mohummed.  Thu  wm  followed  up  by  n 
tetter  to  the  Munc  effect,  from  the  Nuwmb  himself  lo  Mr. 
Wauchopc.  the  political  agent  in  Bunddkhund.  On  reremm 
to  tbe  Saprene  Oovcramcnl,  it  wae  etill  determiaed.  «ft«r 
•one  deUbenttoa,  lo  adhere  to  the  abov»  rcaolntioAt  bat  ibe 
Manjuna  of  Haadngi  look  the  oecanon  to  pat  kia  opinio— 
oa  the  queation  npoo  rcconl,  and  to  bri^  the  Hibject  (o  ike 
special  notice  of  the  auihorilwa  in  EagUnd. 
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insomuch  as  scarcely  to  be  sensible  of  what  was 
passing.     Several  instances  of  this  were  current 
in  the  way  of  public  conversation :  for   instance, 
during  the  ceremony  of  burning  his  father's  body, 
he  made  very  indecorous  complaints  of  its  length, 
and  accused  the  Brahmins  of  having  some  sinister 
design  in  thus  detaining  him .    He  publicly  chaiged 
Apa  Saheb  of  attempting  his  life,   when  some 
consecrated   water    happened  accidentally  to  be 
sprinkled  over  him  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  in  full 
durbar,  expressed  impatience  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  his  mustaches^  forgetting  that  they  bad 
been  shaved  off,  as  a  necessary  circumstance  of 
mourning  for  his  father's  death.     There  was,  in- 
deed, but  one  opinion  respecting  his  utter  incom- 
petency to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  station; 
and  all  seemed  to  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  resort  to  a  provisional  form  of  admi- 
nistration. 

The  next  heir  to  the  Raja  was  Moodigee  Bhoos- 
la,  commonly  called  Apa  Saheb,  son  of  Vinkojee 
Bhoosla,  (Nana  Saheb,)  the  only  brother  of  Raglioo- 
jee.  The  claims  of  an  infant  son  of  a  daughter  of 
Raghoojee  were  not  held  to  come  into  competition 
with  those  of  Apa  Saheb,  the  nearest  in  the  male 
line,  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  his  adoption  by 
Pursajee;  marriage  being  considered,  by  most 
classes  of  Hindoos,  to  transfer  the  bride  to  her 
husband's  family,  and  to  ait  off  herself  and  her 
descendants   for  ever  from  any  claim  on  that  of 
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her  own  parents.     A  pa  Saheb  was  of  an  age  and 
character  to  possess  public  consideration,  and  was 
naturally  the  person  entitled  to  assume  the  re- 
gency ;  but  he  had  been  on  ill  terms  with  his 
uncle,  Raghoojee,  for  some  time  before  his  death,  in 
consequence  of  the  Raja's  having  attempted  the 
resumption  of  a  large  territory  which  the  nephew 
had  inherited  from  his  father.     It  had  been  pre- 
served to  him,  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  a  remonstrance 
of  the  British  Resident  at  Nagpoor ;  and  this  cir- 
ciunstance  not   only  produced  an  irrecondleable 
difference  between  the  two  princes,  but  induced 
Raghoojee  to  have  recourse  to  a  series  of  measures, 
calculated  to  annoy  and  distress  hb  nephew  in 
every  possible  way.     On  his  death-bed,  however, 
Raghoojee,  aware  of  his  son's  incapacity,  sent  for 
Apa  Saheb,  and  placing  his  son's  hand  within  that 
of  his  offended  cousin,  said,  he  made  him  the  depo- 
sitary of  the  family  honour ;  endeavouring,  by  this 
tardy  confidence,  to  secure  his  good  oflSces  towards 
Pursajee.     But  the  ministers  and  favourites,  who 
had  been  the  instruments,  if  not  the  originators, 
of  Raghoojee*s  persecution  of  his  nephew,  were  not 
so  easily  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  his  assuming 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.     A  strong  party 
accordingly   formed  itself,   to   oppose  the  claim 
of    the   heir-presumptive    to    the    regenc}*.      It 
was  headed  by  Dhurmajee  Bhoosla,  a  chela  or 
elive  of  the  deceased  Raja,  who  had  risen  to  such 
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favour  with  him,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
chai^  of  a  great  part  of  his  puUic  and  private 
treasures,  amounting,  as  was  supposed,  to  about 
a  crore  of  rupees.  This  man  was  an  unprindided 
libertine,  and  had  been  the  instigator  and  diief 
actor  in  those  measures  of  extortion,  which  had 
marked  the  dose  of  Raghoojee's  life ;  and  latteriy 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  any  man  of  wealth  to 
reside  or  come  within  his  dominions.  Besides 
the  lai^  influence  resulting  from  the  control  of 
the  treasury,  Dhiumajee  had  several  pardsaas  in 
the  muhuU  or  women's  apartment,  and  enjoyed  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity  among  the  Arab 
mercenaries,  who  guarded  the  palace  and  penoo 
of  the  new  Raja.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
late  prince's  ministry  joined  this  party,  and  finrmed 
a  scheme  for  vesting  the  r^ency  in  Buka  Baee,* 
the  favourite  wife  of  the  deceased;  and  further,  &r 
inducing  his  successor  to  adopt  the  infant  grandson 
of  Raghoojee,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  Apa 
Saheb  from  all  share  in  the  administration*  and 
ultimately  from  the  succession  itself.  Tlie  in- 
trigue first  showed  itself  in  an  attempt  to  have 
some  other  than  Apa  Saheb  nominated  to  oflieiate 
at  the  sradh  of  the  deceased  Raja,  a  ceremooy 
always  required  to  be  performed  by  the 
male  heir,   who  being  incompetent  in  the 


*  Not  Pursajce  8  mother,  who  was  not  then  living* 
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case,  the  nephew*  as   next  in  the  male  line,  had 
some  sort  of  right  to  preside  on  his  behalf. 

Hearing  of  this  intrigue,  Apa  Saheb  openly  ex- 
pressed the  highest  indignation,  professing  his  de- 
termination to  resort  to  force,  sooner  than  submit 
to  be  so  superseded.  His  party,  at  the  same  time, 
talked  loudly  of  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  go- 
vernment and  public  treasures  from  the  hands  of 
the  worthless  and  designing  individuals,  who, 
under  colour  of  the  name,  were  usurping  the  au- 
thority of  the  young  Raja.  The  popular  voice 
was  so  strongly  in  his  favour  on  this  point,  that 
Dhurmajee*s  party,  not  being  yet  prepared  for 
extremities,  disclaimed  having  ever  meditated  the 
supersession  of  the  presumptive  heir,  or  appoint- 
ment of  another  person  to  officiate  for  Pursiyee  at 
the  approaching  sradh.  A  readiness  was,  at  the 
same  time,  expressed  to  admit  Apa  Saheb  to  a 
share  in  the  government  on  certain  conditions; 
and  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  thwarted  underhand  by  Dhurmiyee.  The 
sradh  was  quietly  performed  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
the  nephew  of  the  deceased  officiating  as  principal 
actor  in  the  ceremonies. 

While  matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state, 
both  parties  expressed  the  strongest  desire  for  the 
return  of  Sreedhur  Ludimun  Pundit,  who  was 
still  the  nominal  prime  minister  at  Nagpoor,  but, 
having  found  his  influence  with  Raghoqjee  on  the 
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wane,  had  rctired  some  months  before  the  death 
of  that  prince,  on  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Bu- 
narus,  where  he  still  remained.  This  raan  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  English  party  at 
Nagpoor ;  and  the  object  of  these  professions  of 
intention  to  abide  by  what  he  might  determine 
was,  to  prevent  a  more  active  interference  on  our 
part  in  their  favour.  Of  this,  both  seemed  ap- 
prehensive, though  nothing  was  further  from  the 
Resident's  thoughts.  Dhurmajee  had,  however, 
an  ulterior  object  in  view:  for  so  long  as  this 
suspense  should  continue,  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  treasures  of  the  government,  would  remain  at 
his  disposal,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been 
at  the  time  of  Raghoojee's  decease.  Thus  every 
one  seemed  earnest  in  his  protestations  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  British  Resident  at  Nagpoor,  of  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  best  understanding  with 
the  English.  Apa  Saheb,  in  particular,  made 
direct  overtures  through  Juswunt  Rao  Ran 
Chundur,  who  was  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  Deogam,  and  had  since  been  the  appointed 
channel  of  communication  I)etween  the  Resident 
and  tins  court.  He  proposed  to  accept  the  tenns 
bt^fore  offered  to  Raglioojee,  and  to  receive  a 
subsidiaiy  force,  on  condition  of  support  against 
the  designs  of  the  op{)osite  faction. 

Mr.  Jenkins  refused  to  interfeie  in  this  scene 
of  intrigue  until  he  should  receive  special  orders 
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trom  the  Governor-general;  but  lost  no  time  in 
laying  before  the  Supreme  Government  the  real 
position  of  affairs  at  Nagpoor,  asking  instructions 
as  to  how  far,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Raja's 
intellects^  he  might  consider  himself  warranted  in 
receiving  the  overtures,  and  listening  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  presumptive  heir,  previously  to 
his  acquiring  any  direct  ostensible  share  in  the 
government.  Tliis  was  a  question  that  depended 
on  the  degree  of  Pursajee's  incapacity.  If  it 
were  such  as  to  prevent  his  being  considered  a 
free  agent  in  the  choice  of  the  responsible  fVmc- 
tionaries  of  his  govermnent,  then,  of  course,  any 
(action  that  should  attempt  to  exclude  the  next 
heir,  being  of  fit  age,  from  a  siiare  in  the  adminis- 
tration, could  only  be  regarded  as  usurpers,  as- 
suming the  Raja*s  name  as  a  mere  cloak  to  their 
illegal  proceedings.  In  submitting  this  question, 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  evidently  so  decided  an  opinion 
of  the  malady  of  the  reigning  Raja,  as  to  think 
it  would  he  usiUTiation  in  Dhurmajee's  party,  if, 
representing  themselves  as  the  ministers  of  Pur- 
sajee's  choice,  they  refused  to  allow  Apa  Saheb 
the  exercise  of  a  fair  portion  of  control  over  their 
acts  of  administration.  Wherefore,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  latter  would  have  been  warranted 
in  the  employment  of  force  to  obtain  his  right, 
would  he  likewise  be  free  to  solicit  foreign  aid 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  British  at  liberty  to  con- 
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nect  themselves  with  his  party,  if  solicited  so  to 
do,  and  to  support  his  claims  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Dhurmajee,  or  of  the  other  ministers  of 
the  late  Raja. 

By  the  way,  it  is  observable,  that  the  tuni 
taken  by  these  intrigues  and  divisions  at  N^poor 
had  a  direct  and  obvious  tendency  to  introduce  a 
foreign  influence,  at  the  invitation  of  either  party 
or  of  both.  If,  therefore,  we  refrained  from 
stepping  forward,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  either 
Sindheea  or  the  P^shwa,  or  some  of  the  Pindaree 
leaders,  woidd  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
to  our  perpetual  exclusion  :  at  the  same  time, 
since  the  contention  lay  entirely  between  the 
factions  of  A  pa  Saheb  and  of  Dhurmajee,  the 
legitimate  Raja  having  no  greater  interest  on  the 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  we  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  of  solicitude,  than  to  connect  our- 
selves with  the  rightful  cause,  which  appeared 
imdoul)tedly  to  l>e  that  of  the  cousin  and  pre- 
sumptive heir. 

In  the  month  of  April,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Government  came  to  the  resolution  of 
seizing  the  first  opportunity  to  form  a  subsidiaiy 
alliance  with  Nagpoor.  On  hearing  of  the  state 
of  parties  at  that  court,  as  described  in  the  des- 
patches of  the  Resident,  the  government  further 
resolved,  that  in  case  Pursajee^s  malady  should 
prove  to  I)e  such  as  to  render  him  utterly  incapa- 
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ble  of  conducting  public  business,  or  of  exercising 
the  judgment  requisite  in  the  selection  of  fit  per- 
sons for  the  functions  of  government ;  the  next 
male  heir,  if  of  mature  age,  and  possessed  of  the 
requisite  qualifications,  should  be  considered  to 
possess  an  inherent  right  to  represent  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  state;  and  that  the  British 
government  would  consequently  hold  itself  free  to 
negotiate  with  him  directly,  without  any  inquiry 
whether  he  derived  his  authority  from  the  no- 
minal and  hereditary  prince,  or  otherwise.     Whe- 
ther or  not  Pursajee  was  incapacitated  by  the 
malady  under  which  he  lalx>ured,  in  the  degree 
stated,  was  a  point  which  must  unavoidably  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Resident,  and  the 
general   feeling  of  those  attached  to  the  court. 
But  supposing  this  to  lie  the  case,  then,  if  Apa 
Saheb  should  be  the  next  male  heir  in  legitimate 
succession    to    Pursajee,    Mr.    Jenkins    was    in- 
structed  to    negotiate   with  him  as  the  rightful 
head  of  the  state,  and  if  practicable,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  affording  the  aid  of  the 
British  government  in  suppmt  of  his  just  preten- 
sions, upon  the  conditions  of  a  subsidiary  alliance. 
The  utmost  caution  was,  however,  directed  to  be 
obser\'ed,  in  ascertaining  the  precise  degree   of 
Pursiyee's  incapacity;  and  some  further  inquiry 
was  ordered  into  the  other  point,  how  far  the  he- 
ritable claims  of  the  nephew  were  recognised  by 
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the  Mahratta  law  of  succession,  as  preferable  to 
those  of  the  grandson  by  the  daughter  of  Ba- 
ghoojee.     The  first  instructions  on  this   subject 
were  forwarded  on  the  1 5th  of  April.     The  divi- 
sion of  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  then  at  El- 
lichpoor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pooma,  under  Ccdoiiel 
Doveton,  was  placed  at  Mr.  Jenkins's  disposal,  in 
case  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  for  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it,  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
A  pa  Saheby  under  the  conditional  authority  con- 
veyed in  his  instructions ;    or  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy,   in  case    the 
negotiations  should  be  brought  to  this  issue. 

The  terms  of  alliance  to  I)e  proposed  to  the 
Nagpoor  prince,  varied  in  nothing  from  those 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  establish  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  Raja.  The  Bhoosla  state  was 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  league  for  the  defence  of 
the  Dukhun,  already  subsisting  between  the  Bri- 
tish government,  the  Nizam,  and  the  P£shwa; 
and  was  to  l)e  ready,  with  its  whole  resonroes, 
when  required  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  or 
securing  that  object.  A  contingent  was,  at  afl 
events,  to  be  maintained  in  permanent  eflfeiency, 
and  ever  ready  to  act  with  the  British  subaidiaiy 
force.  This  latter  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  artillery  ;  and  was  to  be 
{)osted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Nerbudda,  the  BhoosU  bearing  a  proportion  of 
the  expense.  His  court  was  also  to  refrain  &x>ni 
m^tiation,  except  in  concert  with  the  British 
government,  and  to  abide  its  arbitration  of  all 
differences  with  other  powers.  In  short,  the  con- 
ditions were  the  same  as  hare  tieen  exf^ned  in 
the  first  chapter,  to  constitute  the  relations  of 
such  other  states  as  had  accepted  subsidiary  al- 
lianres  ;  the  main  object  being  to  bring  the 
Bhoosla  into  thb  class.  In  subsequent  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  conduct  of  this  negotiation, 
the  Supreme  Government  declared  its  wish,  in 
the  present  instance,  that  whatever  subsidy  might 
be  agreed  on,  should  be  stipulated  in  the  shape  of 
periodical  money-pajrments  ;  with  a  proviso,  how- 
ever, for  the  eventual  substitution  of  a  territorial 
cession  in  case  of  irre^larity  uf  payment,  or  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  change  of  drcunutances 
as  should  render  an  arrangement  of  this  nature 
more  desirable  than  at  present.  Tlie  reason  for 
this  unusual  preference  of  money- payments  was, 
that  this  subsidiary  force  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  so  much  in  advance  upon  the  frontier, 
and  be  so  continually  in  the  field  in  chase  of  the 
Pindarces,  as  to  raise  a  probability  of  cmbarraas- 
nient  arising,  from  its  baring  also  to  protect  a 
territory  of  considerable  extent,  specifically  as- 
signed for  its  own  support.  Had  a  cession  been 
demanded  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  only  have 
i   A 
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been  granted  somewhere  in  the  ndghboorfaood  of 
the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  subodiarj 
force,  for  there  were  no  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  state  conveniently  situated  for  the  parpow. 

Before  Mr.  Jenkins  received  any  of  thew  in* 
structionSy  almost,  indeed,  before  he  was  isfbnned 
of  his  own  government  being  prepared  to  oontnict 
the  alliance,  the  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
crisis  at  Nagpoor,  which  produced  renewed  over- 
tures of  such  a  nature,  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
entertain  on  his  own  responsibility,  from  thrir 
consonance  to  the  spirit  of  the  orders  under 
which  he  had  acted  upon  former  occasions.  It 
has  been  mentioned  before;  that  a  reconcQiatioiiy 
which  was  attempted  between  the  two  rival  fiic- 
tions,  miscarried  in  consequence  of  Dhunnfyee^s 
secret  counteraction.  He  not  only  induced  Buka 
Baee,  the  regent  proposed  by  his  party,  to  reject 
with  scorn  the  paper  of  reconciliation,  when  sol^ 
mitted  to  her  for  signature  ;  but,  after  first 
ing  to  sign  himself,  next  day  retracted  his 
unless  upon  the  condition,  that  Apa  Saheb  would 
give  him  the  security  of  the  Punnee  Putans. 
This  is  a  class  of  Moosulman  assassins,  ^hose 
existence  would  not  be  tolerated  under  any  other 
civil  institutions,  than  those  engendered  by  tlie 
misrule  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahratta  ]Mriiioes. 
The  singularity  and  binding  force  of  their  con- 
tracts consist  in  this,  that,  if  once  their  pledge  is 
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given  for  any  one'ii  personal  iecurity,  tbey  are 
notorious  for  never  failing  to  redeem  it,  by  the 
secret  murder  of  the  a^fessor  upon  the  person 
gHaranteed. 

The  distrust  of  Apa  Saheb,  intimated  in  the 
assumption  of  such  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  re- 
oonciUation,  joined  to  the  known  profligacy  of 
IMurmajee's  character,  made  every  one  suspicioiu 
of  his  real  designs.  It  was  aldo  discovered,  that 
Dhurmajee  had  sent  invitations  to  men  of  this  de- 
scription to  come  over  from  Hyderabad  and  ElUcb- 
poor,  a  thing  which  gave  great  disgust  to  the 
leading  people  of  all  parties  at  the  Nagpoor  court. 
His  behaviour  was  moreover  offensivelT  overhear- 
ing to  every  body ;  insomuch,  that  all  but  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  were  alienated  and  disgusted. 
Apa  Saheb  was  encouraged  by  this  posture  of 
affairs  to  take  measures  for  seizing  him  in  the 
palace  where  he  resided ;  and  having  secured  the 
concurrence  of  the  principal  pet^ile  about  the  per* 
son  of  the  Raja,  as  well  as  of  Pursajec  himself^ 
who  seems  (o  have  been  brought  to  declare  him- 
self in  favour  of  his  cxHisin,  and  consented  to  his 
acting  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  as  he  might 
think  best,  a  Imdy  of  Apa  Saheb's  penooa)  re- 
tainers was  marched  into  the  fort  of  Nagpotw ; 
and  Dhurmajee  secured  without  resistance  or  difB- 
enlty,  together  with  bis  public  and  private  trea- 
sures. This  measure  was  effected  on  the  erenii^ 
2  a2 
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of  the  11th  ef  April,  1816;  having  been  precipi- 
tated by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  crushing  this 
intriguer,  before  his  command  of  treasure  and 
connexion  with  the  Punnee  Putans  should  have 
made  him  formidable.  Pursajee  showed  more 
energy  on  this  occasion  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  usual  habits :  for,  when  Apa 
Saheb's  party  was  approaching  the  palace,  there 
were  not  wanting  some  who  represented  their 
coming  as  hostile  and  dangerous  to  himself,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  an  order  from  the  Raja 
for  their  being  resisted,  which  the  Arab  mercena- 
ries were  well  enough  inclined  to  obey.  Pursqee, 
however,  had  no  personal  alarm,  and  forbad  any 
resistance ;  declaring  that  Apa  Saheb  had  fiill 
power  in  all  things. 

Three  days  after  Dhurmajee's  apprehension^ 
the  ceremony  of  seating  the  Raja  on  the  Guddee^ 
which  is  the  formal  act  of  installation,  was  pni^ 
licly  performed,  and  Apa  Saheb  was,  on  the  same 
day,  solemnly  declared  to  be  vested,  by  the  Riga 
himself,  with  the  sole  and  entire  conduct  of  the 
public  affairs,  under  the  title  of  Naeeb-o-Mokhtar 
— Deputy  with  fidl  jxjwers.  The  English  gentle- 
men at  Nagpoor  were  present  at  the  ceremony ; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  the  first  to  offer  his  own 
gratulations  and  those  of  the  government  he 
presented,  upon  the  auspicious  commencement  of 
•the  new  reign. 
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Though  A|ia  Saheb  had  thus  quietly  obtained 
the  apparent  object  of  his  wishes,  in  being  publicly 
acknowledged  regent  with  ftiU  powers,  he  was 
still  by  no  means  so  certain  of  retaining  the  quiet 
f^joyment  of  the  dignity,  as  to  cease  to  regard  a 
subsidiary  connexion  with  the  British  as  a  most 
flesirable  measure  of  security,  in  the  unsettled 
state  in  which  he  found  all  around  him.  The 
chief  offices  of  the  government  were  still  held  by 
the  ministers  of  Raghoojee,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for  his  exclu- 
sion. Tliere  was  danger  in  attempting  their  im- 
mediate dis|>lacement,  lest  they  diould  declare 
Pursajee's  competency  to  resume  the  reins  himself; 
and.  by  alarming  him  with  fears  for  his  life,  ob- 
tain from  him  a  formal  revocation  of  the  late 
nomination  to  the  regency.  The  ministers,  in- 
deed, though  professing  their  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  late  arrangement,  assumed  a  to'>e  of  inde- 
pendence by  no  means  compatiUe  with  the  Asiatic 
notion  of  the  deference  due  from  a  minister  to  his 
master.  Thus  Naroba,  the  Chitnavees,  or  secre- 
tary of  state,  took  an  early  opportunity  to  wait 
upon  tbe  new  regent,  in  order  to  infonn  him.  that 
if  he  wished  to  be  served  sealously  by  himseU^  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  course  of  fcM<eiga  po- 
licy, pursued  by  Raghoojee  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  should  be  maintained ;  partirulariy  allud- 
ing to  tbe  annmunications  that  had  for  sonie  time 
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been  passing  between  Raghoojee,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  P^hwa,  Sindheea,  and  Holkur,  on  the 
other,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  concert  and  union  amongst  all  the  Mahrattas» 
directed  against  the  British  ascendancy.  Naroba 
adverted  also  to  another  intrigue,  which,  it  seems, 
had  been  in  train  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Raghoojee,  and  had  in  view  the  endeavour,  through 
the  medium  of  English  gentlemen  returning  to 
their  native  country,  to  open  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  King  of  England,  in  order  to  pn^ 
cure  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  of  Cuttads 
and  Berar,  for  a  present  consideration  of  thirty 
lakhs  of  rupees.  Such  an  intrigue,  it  ia  firmly 
believed,  never  had  lieing,  except  in  the  madd- 
nations  of  a  wily  Mahratta  of  the  name  of  Par- 
saram  Rao ;  who,  understanding  a  little  of  tiie 
English  language,  had  address  enough  to  pefsoade 
the  deceased  Raja,  that  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  open  such  a  channel,  and  had  procured  oon* 
siderable  sums  of  money,  under  pretence  of  fiv- 
warding  the  project.  In  this  intrigue  Naroba 
wished  the  government  of  Nagpoor  to  pcraevete, 
being  himself  the  dupe  of  Pursaram^s  impoatnre. 

The  r^ent  was  induced,  l)y  distrust  of  Naraba, 
immediately  to  communicate  what  had  pasaed  to 
Mr.  Jenkins,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  his  active 
support,  in  measures  directed  to  the  removal  of 
this  man,  whose  office  he  intended  for  his  private 
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dewan  Nagoo  Punt.  Naroba,  however*  had  in- 
duced Sudeck  Ulee  Khan  to  accompany  him, 
when  he  made  this  communication  of  his  views 
and  principles ;  and,  as  this  man  was  one  of  the 
princii^al  commanders  of  the  BhoosU  military, 
upon  whose  aflection  he  knew  he  could  place  no 
reliance,  Apa  Saheb  felt  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  temporizing  with  the  Chitnavees,  not  feel- 
ing sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  means  to  take 
the  decided  part  his  inclinations  prompted.  The 
desire  of  removing  this,  and  others  of  his  uncle's 
ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  men  of 
his  own  choice,  joined  to  the  necessity  he  felt  of 
disbanding,  or  at  least  re-organidng  the  military 
establishments,  which  caused  him  so  mudi  alarm, 
were  the  motives  that  urged  him  to  the  determi- 
nation of  connecting  himself  in  a  subsidiary  alli- 
ance nith  the  British  government,  on  the  terms 
which  had  been  oflTered  to  the  late  Raja.  He  was 
apprehensive,  however,  that,  in  the  event  of  hu 
forming  such  a  connexion,  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  im|X)se  upon  him  a  ministry  made  up  of 
the  |Nuty  of  Sreedhur  Luchmun  Pimdit,  which  it 
was  supposed  that  Mr.  Jenkins  favoured.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  the  regent  had  resolved  upon 
the  alliance,  he  would  not  employ  Juswunt  Rao 
Ramchundur  in  the  negotiation  of  it,  knowing  his 
anxiety  for  8rcedhur*s  recall,  and  restoration  to  &- 
vour  and    authority.     This  point  Juswunt   Rao 
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had  frequently  pressed,  both  upon  Apa  Saheb  and 
upon  the  Resident.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  dis- 
appointed at  the  lukewarmness  evinced,  by  the 
latter's  refusing  to  make  an  earnest  representation 
of  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  recall  ci  his 
patron  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  court. 

The  persons  employed  by  Apa  Saheb  were  his 
private  dewan,  Nagoo  Punt,  and  Nurayun  Pun- 
dit, a  minister  of  the  late  Raja,  who  had  eaily 
espoused  his  party.  The  n^otiation  was  com- 
menced by  a  visit  of  Nurayun  to  the  Resident,  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  the  very  same  day 
on  which  Apa  Saheb  had  consulted  Mr.  Jenkins 
about  the  removal  of  Naroba  from  office.  Great 
mystery  was  observed  upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  interview,  Nurayun  presented  a 
paper,  written  in  the  i-^ent's  own  hand,  sonify- 
ing '^  That  Nagoo  Punt  and  Nurayun  Pundit  en* 
joyed  his  entire  confidence,  and  were  commission- 
ed to  open  his  (Apa  Saheb's)  inmost  wishes  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  if  he  were  disposed  to  meet  them  with 
equal  cordiality."  Having  shown  this  p^ier,  Nu- 
rayun invited  the  Resident  to  declare  the  views  of 
his  own  government.  Mr.  Jenkins  explained,  that 
he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  detailed 
instructions  from  the  Governor-general ;  but  that 
the  views  of  his  government  were  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  what  had  {Kissed  in  the  previous  n^ 
gotiation  w  ith  RaghoDJce,  and  as  he  had  no  reascm 
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to  believe  that  they  had  undergone  any  alteration, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  .the  negotiators  on 
the  part  of  Apa  Saheb,  without  waiting  the  arrival 
of  fresh  orders.  It  was  ecoordingly  agreed,  that 
both  Nagoo  Punt  and  Nurayun  Pundit  should 
have  a  conference  with  Mr.  Jenkins,  at  the  resi- 
dency, on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  April. 

Now  that  the  heir-presumptive's  pretensions 
were  backed  by  Pursajee's  late  nomination  to  the 
regency,  and  he  had  thus  become  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Bboosla  state,  our  Representative  had 
no  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  his  over- 
tures ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  views  of  his  own  government  in 
respect  to  Nagpoor  had  changed,  since  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  negotiations  in  1814,  he  resolved 
to  renew  them  on  the  same  basis  without  further 
delay.  He  was  naturaUy  desirous  of  availii^  hiBH 
self  of  this  favuurable  disposition  while  it  lasted ; 
a  course  particulariy  necessary,  considerii^  the 
wavering  characters  (rf*  the  native  princes,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  thing  like  systematic  pt^cy  in 
most  of  their  acts  and  resolutions. 

The  conference  took  place,  according  to  ap* 
pointment,  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  Ni^oo 
Punt  explained  candidly  his  master's  motives  for 
desirii^  the  alliance ;  but  after  much  unreserved 
discussion  on  Iwth  sides,  it  wa^  agreed  to  proceed 
no  further,  until  Mr.  Jenkins  shuuki  have  rectnvvd 
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his  instructions.  On  the  same  evening,  Apa  Saheb 
himself  sent  for  the  Resident's  moonshee,  and 
after  mentioning  his  desire  to  contract  the  alliance 
on  the  terms  proposed  to  Raghoojee,  declared,  that 
besides  the  four  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry before  proposed  to  be  stationed  on  the  Ner- 
budda,  he  must  have  another  English  battalion 
at  Nagpoor,  for  his  personal  security. 

Mr.  Jenkins  received  his  first  instnicticms  on 
the  25th  of  April ;  and  a  further  conference  was 
held  on  the  27th,  when  a  Persian  draft  of  the 
treaty  proposed  to  Raghoojee  being  produced,  the 
conditions  were  fairly  discussed,  article  by  article. 
The  basis  of  the  negotiation  was  at  once  agreed 
to ;  and  the  only  points  remaining  to  be  settled 
after  the  first  conference  were — the  strength  of  the 
subsidiary  force — the  amount  of  the  subsidy — and 
the  nature  and  strength  of  the  contingent  to  be 
fiunished  by  the  Bhoosla  state.  A  ftuther  ques- 
tion was  agitated  by  the  Mahratta  negotiaton^ 
viz.  the  mode  in  which  the  regent  was  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  ])ersonal  support  of  the  British  go- 
vernment against  the  designs  of  the  domestic  fiio- 
tions  of  Nagpoor.  As  both  parties  were  equally 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  the  alliance,  it  was  not 
long  before  all  these  points  were  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. The  strength  of  the  subsidiary  force  was 
fixed  at  six  battalions  and  a  raiment  of  cavalry; 
the  inci'ca:>e  being  made  on  the  application  of  Apa 
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Saheb ;  who  was  infi>rmed  that  lets  Umn  two  bat- 
talioD»<  could  not  safely  be  cantoned  at  Nagpoor, 
without  support,  in  case  he  required  a  British 
force  at  that  point.  An  article  was  further  in*- 
serted  in  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  two  of  the  battalions  of  infantry  should  be 
stationed  near  the  court  of  the  Riga,  one  of  which 
might  be  elsewhere  employed  on  emeigency;  but 
not  less  than  one  complete  battalion  should  always 
remain  for  his  Highness*  personal  security.  Thesub- 
sidy  demanded  was  an  equivalent  to  the  field  chaifpes 
of  the  force  to  be  furnished,  which  was  estimated 
at  eight  lakh  of  rupees;  and  this  amount  had  been 
agreed  to«  and  a  territorial  cession  fixed  upon  as 
the  mode  of  pajrroent,  when  Mr.  Jenkins  ascer- 
tained 6rom  his  instructions,  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  money-payments  at  Nag|ioor  were  to  be 
preferred.  In  order  to  procure  this  substitutaon, 
an  abatement  of  half  a  lakh  of  rupees  was  made 
in  the  amount;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
expediency  of  commuting  this  for  a  territorial  oes> 
sion  at  a  subsequent  period  should  be  considered 
and  determined  by  mutual  consent ;  but  that  the 
British  government  should  be  entitled  to  demand 
such  cession,  in  the  event  of  any  irregularity  in 
the  payments.  With  respect  to  the  contingeot, 
five  thousand  horK  and  three  thousand  foot  was 
at  first  mentioned;  but  in  consideration  of  tke 
poverty  of  the  stale,  which  was  strongly  repre- 
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sented  by  the  Mahratta  n^otiators,  it  was  finallj 
fixed  at  three  thousand  horse  and  *two  thousand 
foot,  in  the  regulation  of  the  discipline  and  inter- 
nal management  of  which  the  British  Resident 
at  the  court  was  to  have  the  right  of  offering 
advice. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  in  settling  the  mode 
in  which  the  regent  was  to  be  assured  of  the 
support  of  the  British  government  to  his  per- 
sonal interests.  Some  such  assurance  seemed 
to  be  a  shie  qud  non  with  the  Mahratta  nego- 
tiators. It  was  at  last  agreed,  that  the  treaty 
should  purport  to  be  concluded  *'  With  Moodajee 
Bhoosla  (Apa  Saheb)  exercising  with  full  powen 
all  the  functions  of  the  government  on  behalf  of 
the  Maha-raja  Pursajee  Bhoosla,**  thus  involvii^ 
a  complete  recognition  of  the  authority  of  Mood- 
ajee ;  in  addition  to  which,  Mr.  Jenkins  engaged 
that  the  Grovemor-general^s  answer  to  the  formal 
letter,  to  be  written  on  its  ratification,  should  con- 
tain a  distinct  assurance  of  support  to  Apa  Salieb*s 
administration  of  affairs,  so  long  as  Pursajee  might 
remain  in  his  present  state  of  mental  incapacity. 
The  Mahratta  negotiators  were  very  ui^pent  to 
have  a  stipulation  introduced,  that  cows  and  bul- 
locks should  not  l)e  killed  within  the  Nagpoor 
territory.  But  this  was  refused  as  unusual ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  verbal 
assurance,  that    the  custom  which   pix^vailed   at 
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Pftona  should  also  lie  observed  here,  and  no  bul- 
locks or  cows  be  killed,  on  any  account,  within 
the  city  iUelf ;  but  the  troops,  when  in  the  field, 
or  at  a  distance,  were  not  to  be  restricted  in  this 
particular.  All  matters  having  been  thus  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  the  treaty  was  finally  executed 
on  the  27th  of  May.  Apa  Saheb's  signature  was 
affixed,  with  great  secrecy,  in  the  night,  at  the 
house  of  Nagoo  Punt,  one  of  the  n^otiators  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  not  to  make  it  public,  until  the 
approach  of  the  sulisidiary  force,  which  Mr. 
Jenkins  promised  immediately  to  call  in  from 
ElUchpoor,  should  remove  every  ajiprebension  for 
the  consequences  of  the  expected  dispkasure  of 
the  adverse  factions. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  early  in  the 
negotiation,  and  with  a  view  to  expedite  its  con- 
clusion, the  Resident  had  promised,  on  the  part 
of  the  Ilritish  government,  a  pension  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  rupees  a-year  to  Nagoo  Punt,  the 
chief  nt^otiator,  and  of  fifteen  thousand  to  his 
coUei^e,  both  to  commence  from  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  and  subject  to  the  approbation  d 
their  master.  Written  engagements  to  this  effect 
were  accordingly  delivered  to  both  in  the  regent's 
ivesence,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  signed 
treaty.  These  were  to  be  commuted  for  sonuds 
under  the  Governor-general's  seal,  which  it  was 
engaged  tn   |>rocun*.      Apa   Saheh   seemed    well 
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pleased  with  the  arrangement :  indeed^  a  similar 
one  had  followed  the  treaty  of  Deogam,  when 
Sreedhur  Pundit  and  Juswunt  Rao  Ramcfaundur 
obtained  similar  pensions  of  thirty  and  fifteen 
thousand  rupees.  The'  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Grovemor-general  in  council  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  the  assurance  of  personal  support  to  Apa 
Saheb's  administration,  during  the  continued  in- 
capacity of  Pursajee,  was  conveyed  in  the  letter 
of  congratulation  addressed  to  that  prince  on  the 
1 3th  of  July  following. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  most  important  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  our  relations  with  the 
native  powers  of  India,  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  general  settlement  of  them  ten  years  before. 
On  our  part,  it  was  hoped,  that  the  alliance 
would  have  the  effect  of  detaching  the  Bhoosla 
for  ever  from  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta 
confederation ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  us  a 
most  important  vantage  ground,  whence  to  laundi 
our  operations  against  the  Pindarees  and  those 
who  might  venture  to  support  them.  Judging 
from  subsecpient  events,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  other  contracting  par^  as 
a  mere  stepping-stone  to  absolute  authority  in 
internal  affairs,  a  necessary  expedient  at  the  nu^ 
ment  for  breaking  a  formidable  aristocratic  Cmn 
tion,  backed  by  a  still  more  formidaUe  soldiery ; 
but  one  that  might  be  cast  away  so  soon  as  the 
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object  should  have  been  securely  gained.  The 
parties  obtained,  each  of  them,  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage calculated  u|K)n,  though  the  result  en- 
tirely answered  the  views  of  neither. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
an  express  was  sent  off  to  summon  the  subsidiary 
force  to  Nagpoor.  The  Resident  had  previously 
acquainted  Colonel  Doveton  with  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  and  prepared  him  to  receive  a 
summons  of  this  nature.  That  officer  had,  ac* 
cordingly,  held  in  readiness  a  force  of  the  exact 
strength  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty,  giving  the 
command  to  C<4onel  Walker  of  the  3d  Madras 
cavalry.  This  force  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
EUichpoor  on  the  1st  of  June;  and,  crossing  the 
Wurda  at  Amner  on  the  6th,  arrived  at  the 
distance  of  one  march  from  Nagpoor  on  the  8th 
of  June.  Here  the  main  body  halted ;  and  two 
battalions,  brigaded  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Scott,  marched  into  the  Bhoosla 
capital  on  the  10th,  Colonel  Walker  accom- 
panying them.  The  treaty,  which  had  not  till 
then  been  so  much  as  suspected,  was  published  in 
the  city  on  the  preceding  day.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  a  cantonment  was  fixed  upon  for  the  Nag- 
poor brigade,  aliout  three  miles  to  the  weM  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  Resident's  intention  that  the 
remainder  of  the  subsidiary  force  should  move 
immediately  to  Pandooma,  there  to  canton  during 
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the  rains,  before  it  took  up  its  final  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  near  Hoshungabad. 
The  continuance  of  the  intrigues  at  Nagpoor, 
however,  induced  our  new  ally  to  request  that 
the  departure  of  the  main  body  might  be  post- 
poned. Not  only  Naroba  and  his  faction,  but 
the  Baees  of  the  Muhul,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
Kashee  Baee  Pursajee's  wife,  complained  loudly 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  by  Apa  Sahek 
without  previously  consulting  them;  declaring  it 
to  have  been  a  condition  of  their  acquiescence  in 
his  nomination  to  the  regency,  that  they  should 
be  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Tlie 
treaty  itself  was  not  the  ground  of  their  ooin« 
plaint ;  on  the  contrary,  they  avowed  their  readi- 
ness to  give  more  advantageous  terms,  and  made 
distinct  overtures  for  the  purpose  to  Mr.  Jenldiis. 
But  the  regent's  breach  of  personal  faith  awaken- 
ed all  this  virulence ;  and  so  rancorous  was  the 
enmity,  that  at  last,  fearing  assassination,  and 
having  been  dissuaded  from  accepting  a  personal 
guard  of  our  troops,  Apa  Saheb,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  went  to  live  at  a  garden-house  adjoining  the 
newly-chosen  cantonment  of  the  brigade,  as  the 
only  place  where  he  could  feel  himself  in  security. 
The  issue  of  these  dissensions  will  be  detailed  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

J  Y  POOR,  &c. 
1S16,  «rRii.  TO  ocTOtiB- 

Jjpoor  alliance— Order*  rrom  England —StupeiKled — re- 
■umcd — debated— reMloed  upon — Military  preparauoni — 
Negoiiaiion — protracted  —  broken  off— Interna]  cooditwn 
of  Jypoor  —  Fre«h  overturn  —  and  negotiation  —  Again 
broken  ofT— Nagpoor  aflairt — Sindheea'i  ■upinetwn — and 
offer  to  Jypoor — PMiwa'i  conduct — and  intrignce — Tritn- 
bukjee'a  eacape — Cooinunicauoaa  •rith  Bajee  Rao  in  eoo- 
sequence. 

Til  P.  NAgpoor  alliance  was  not  the  onlj  object 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment during  the  hot  season  and  the  rains  of 
1816.  The  Oooritha  war  had  no  sooner  been 
brought  to  an  end,  than  it  was  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  state  of  Jypoor  within  the 
sphere  of  British  protection  ;  and  the  negotiations 
and  military  arrangements,  commenced  for  this 
purpose,  were  simultaneous  with  the  occurrences 
at  Nagpoor,  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
2  B 
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The  (drcuinstances  under  which  the  first  con- 
nexion of  the  British  government  with  Jypoor 
was  formed,  in  1 803,  and  broken  off  in  1 806,  will 
l)e  familiar  to  those  at  all  conversant  with  the 
political  history  of  India.  They  are  recorded  in 
the  work  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,*  which  appeared 
in  1811.  One  effect  of  that  publication  was, 
that  it  produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  home  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  Indian  empire,  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  whose  policy,  the  pievioos 
treaty  with  Jypoor  had  been  dissolved,  and  the 
principality  abandoned  to  the  oppression  and 
exaction  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Putans.  Re- 
gretting the  policy  adopted  towards  this  state  in 
1806,  the  secret  committee  issued  orders  from 
England,  on  the  23d  of  December  1813,  lor 
taking  it  again  under  protection.  These  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  June  1814,  at  the  time  when  the 
Supreme  Government  had  found  itself  forced  into 
war  with  the  Nipalese,  and  had  prepared  to  refer 
the  expediency  of  offensive  measiues  against  the 
predatory  associations  to  the  previous  conaiderB* 
tion  of  the  authorities  in  England.  When  the 
execution  of  these  orders  came  to  be  disciused,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  renewed  connexion  with 
Jypoor   might   well   form   part   of    the   compre- 

*  Political  History  of  India. 
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hensive  plan  proposed  for  the  reduction  of  the 
freebooters ;  that  singly,  it  was  an  object  of  little 
importance,  while  it  might  involve  us  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  prematurely  bring  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  very 
course  it  had  been  resolved  to  defer.  These  ar- 
guments prevailed ;  and  the  home  authorities 
afterwards  admitted  the  propriety  of  this  post- 
ponement of  the  execution  of  their  orders  at  the 
particular  juncture. 

On    the    Governor-general's    retium    from  the 
western  provinces,  in  September  1815,  conceiving 
the  Ooorkha  war  to  be  near  its  conclusion,  his 
Lordship  came  prepared  with  a  proposition  then 
to  carry  the  measure  into  effect.     However,  the 
suspense  in  regard  to  Nip&l,  and  the  ultimate  re- 
newal  of  war  in  that  direction,   prevented  the 
matter  from  being  immediately  taken  up.     After 
the  final  termination  of  hostilities,  towards  the  end 
of  March,  the  proposition  was  renewed ;  indeed, 
the  question  was  forced  upon  the  Indian  govern* 
ment,  by  the  increasing  distresses  of  Jfpoor^  and 
by  the  earnest   applications   of  its  Riga,  Jugut 
Singh,  the  son  of  our  former  ally,  Purtab  Singh, 
to  be  received  under  the  wing  of  protection. 

In  the  course  of  that  month  it  had  been  as- 
certained that  Ameer  Khan  was  collecting  the 
whole  of  the  Putan  forcen,  for  the  attack  of  Raja 
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Jugut  Singh  in  his  capital  of  Jynugur ;  ostensibly 
to  force  upon  him  a  change  of  ministers,  but  evi- 
dently with  the  design  of  reducing  the  state,  if 
possible,  to  complete  subjection.     There  was  no 
reason  y  therefore,  to  doubt  the  Raja's  sincerity  in 
the  pressing  overtures  he  made  to  Mr.  Metcalfe 
through  his  agents  at  Dehlee,  accompanied  by  an 
offer  to  submit  to  any  sacrifices  that  might  be  de^ 
manded.     These  were  soon  followed  up  by  similar 
solicitations  and  offers,  made  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Grovemment,  by  the  Raja*s  resident  vakedl 
at  the  presidency. 

Under  these  cirannstances,  it  became  neoessaiy 
forthwith  to  decide  upon  the  course  of  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  Jypoor ;  and  the  question 
was  fully  considered  and  discussed.  It  was  again 
urged  at  the  Council  Board  that  the  prcvposed 
alliance  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  |dan 
of  operations  against  the  predatory  bands,  and, 
therefore,  should  l^e  suspended  till  the  sanction  of 
the  home  authorities  should  allow  that  plan  to  be 
commenced  upon ; — that  the  premature  adoption 
of  this  insulated  measure,  by  immediately  involving 
us  with  Ameer  Khan  and  the  Putans,  and  possibly 
also  with  Sindheea,  who  made  equal  advantage 
of  exactions  from  Jy|)oor,  which  a  connexion  with 
the  British  must  put  an  immediate  stop  to,  would 
necessarily  bring  on  that  extended  scale  of  opera- 
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tionfi,  and  produce  that  change  in  the  political  re- 
laliuns  of  our  ea^item  dominions,  which  had  been 
regarded  with  so  much  alarm ; — that  the  approba- 
tion of  the  iMMtponement  hy  the  Supreme  Go- 
virminent  of  execution  of  the  previous  orders  from 
Kngland,  wa:)  to  lie  regurded  as  a  virtual  recall  of 
them,  or  at  least,  as  an  acijuiesccncc  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  measure  should  only  be  prosecuted 
as  |>art  of  a  general  system,  without  lieing  desirable 
on  its  individual  account.  Giving  to  these  argu- 
ments all  the  weight  which  they  derived  from  the 
resi»ectal>le  tjuarter  whence  they  proceeded,  the 
Manjiiess  of  Hastings,  neverthelewi.  considered 
the  government  to  lie  free  to  take  Jypoor  under 
its  protection,  in  oliedience  to  the  orders  of  IH13. 
whenever  the  measure  might  be  deemed  expe- 
dient ; — and  that  this  freedom  of  action  was  not 
in  the  least  affected  hy  the  approval  of  postpone- 
ment at  a  junctun.-,  when  circumstances  were 
obviously  unfavourable.  His  Lonlship  thought, 
also,  that  the  measure  was  highly  desinUile  in 
itself,  alnitracted  from  any  general  plan  of  oiiera- 
tions.  inasmuch  as  it  would  cripple  the  rFMHirres 
of  one  of  the  predatory  powers,  and  save  a  fin* 
and  eventually  useful  territory  from  ruin  and  de- 
vastation. At  the  same  time  he  conceived,  from 
former  expi-rience  of  HindlH-ea's  disiMisition,  that  it 
was  not  Ukely  to  involve  tu  in  extensive  opera- 
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tions,  as  it  was  easy  to  overawe  both  that  chief- 
tain  and  the  Putans,  by  demonstrations  similar 
to  those  which  had  proved  effectual  pending  the 
former  u^otiatioiis  with  Bhopftl.  He  also  con- 
sidered the  actual  difficulties  of  Jypoor  to  have 
ai-rived  at  a  crisis,  that  rendered  the  delay  of  a 
further  reference  i|uite  inadmissible. 

In  conformity  with  his  Lordship's  opinion,  it 
was  resolved  to  entertain  the  Raja's  overtures; 
and  orders  wei*e  Issued  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  that 
effect,  on  the  20th  of  April  1816.  The  terms 
were  to  correspond  exactly  with  those  offered  to 
Bhopal  in  1814-15:  but  Jypoor,  having  greater 
resources,  thougli  for  the  present  in  a  most  ex- 
hausted condition,  was  to  be  called  upon  to  defray 
eventually  the  greater  part  of  the  chaige  to  be 
incurred  in  its  protection.  To  carry  into  effect 
the  alliance,  in  case  of  its  being  formed,  troops 
were  to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutra 
and  Rewaree,  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  two 
armies  of  nine  thousand  men  each.  It  was  in- 
tended that  Sir  David  Ochterlony  should  take 
the  command  of  one  of  them;  and  that  both 
should  be  ready  to  advance  on  the  first  requiaitioa 
of  the  Resident  at  Dehlee,  in  order  to  drive  the 
Putans  l)eyond  the  Jyi>oor  frontier.  WiUi  a  view, 
at  the  same  time,  to  hold  Sindheea  and  the  Mali- 
rattas  in  check,  the  troops  at  Cawnpoor  and  in 
Bundclkhund  were  directed  In  l)e  on  the   alert; 
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and  the  fuur  subsidiary  lonxs  were  ordered  re- 
spectively to  positions,  whence  they  loigfat  o%'er- 
awe  the  whole  of  Sindheea's  and  Holkur's  domi- 
nions, while  they  covered,  as  lar  as  was  practicable, 
the  territories  of  our  own  allies.  The  (ioozerat 
farce  was  to  move  to  Brodera ;  the  Poona  subsi- 
diary force  to  Jalna;  the  Nizaiu'a  to  KUichpoor; 
and  the  Bhousla  Roja'ti,  Inunediately  on  its  then 
expected  establishment,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  There  would  thus  be  a  display  <if  nearly 
forty  thousand  infantry  and  twelve  thousand  ca- 
valry, besides  artillery,  and  the  contingents  of  the 
native  iiowvrs,  in  readiness  to  put  down  any  di*- 
positiuu  that  might  be  shown,  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  determined  on  by  govcmoient. 
It  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  the  Jypoor 
territory  lay  entirely  to  the  north  and  wcsit  of 
the  Chuinbul ;  and  the  principality,  so  far  froBi 
being  inrluded  amongst  those  Rajpo«it  stales  with 
which   we  had    Iwund  ourselves  by    treaty  with 

Holkur  and  Sindhcea  not  to  interfere,  at  the  tiOR- 
of   fonoing   those   trcatien.    was    actually   under 

British  pn>tection. — the  resolution  tu  dissolve  the 
alliance  having  been  subse(|uentty  fonticd  ;  where- 
fore, there  was  evidently  do  alignment  arisiog  out 

of  our  rvlatiotu  with  the  Mahrattas,  oo  which  our 

right  to  renew  the  alliance  could  lie  disputed. 
Befun.-  the   military  arrangements  above  sped* 

At-d  were  brought  to  any  torwardiit>ft,  the  negoti- 
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ation  had  already  been  some  time  in 
To  return  to  it :  Mr.  Metcalfe,  on  receipt  of  Ids 
instructions^  took  an  early  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  Jypoor  vakeel,  that  he  was  ready 
to  receive  the  overtures  of  the  principality,  in  case 
an  agent  duly  empowered  to  conclude  engage- 
ments on  its  part  should  present  himself.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnestness  with  which  entreaties 
were  made  to  be  taken  under  protection,  while  it 
was  understood  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  with  us 
not  to  extend  our  political  relations  beyond  their 
existing  limits,  it  became  evident,  after  this  com- 
munication, that  there  existed  no  corresponding 
desire  to  bring  matters  speedily  to  a  point.  Ameer 
Khan  only  threatened  Jypoor,  when  Mr.  Metcalfe 
made  this  offer  to  negotiate.  He  had  actually 
invested  the  capital  before  the  n^otiators  arrived 
at  Dehlee,  furnished  with  full  powers.  As  long  as 
the  Putans  continued  to  press  the  siege,  the  ncgo* 
tiation  proceeded  with  apparent  alacrity.  Krery 
thing,  indeed,  was  soon  agreed  to,  'except  the 
amount  of  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Raja :  this 
point,  also,  was  at  length  settled.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
had  l)^un  with  a  demand  of  twenty-five  lakh  of 
rupees, — the  amount  of  the  total  chaige  of  the 
troops  to  I)e  furnished  for  the  protection  of  the 
state.  He  was  afterwards  induced  to  lower  his 
demand  to  fifteen  lakh  of  nipeos  for  the  permanent 
subsidy,  with  the  accommodation  of  considerable 
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remusions  during  the  fint  five  years,  in  eoiuiders- 
tion  of  the  impoverished  condition  or  the  territory. 
Pending  the  siege  of  Jynugur,  the  negotiation  was 
kept  in  that  state,  that  an  hour's  time  would  have 
suffice<l  for  its  completion.  It  seems,  however, 
that  a  separate  negotiation  was  kept  up  all  the 
while  with  Ameer  Khan ;  and  the  threat  of 
bringing  down  upon  him  a  British  force,  which  a 
mere  signature  could  instantly  effect,  was  held  out 
as  an  inducement  to  his  raising  the  siege.  He 
withdrew  early  in  the  mtmth  of  July,  after  having 
failed  in  several  attempts  to  carry  some  strong  po* 
sitions,  necessary  to  cover  his  approaches  to  the 
city ;  but  not  Hithout  exacting  a  stipulation  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  as  the  ransom  of  the 
R^a's  territory  from  plunder,  and  as  the  consider- 
ation for  reducing  Madhoorajpoor,  a  town  in  the 
jageer  of  one  of  the  Raja's  family,  then  in  rebeU 
lion  against  him.  Tlie  first  stipulation  was  ob- 
served on  neither  side;  but  Ameer  Khan,  with 
part  of  his  tnKiiM.  moved  down  to  reduce  Mad- 
hoorajpoor, in  €rxecution  of  the  last  article; 
doubtless  with  the  object  of  appropriating  it  to 
himself.  Other  bodies  of  the  Futons  immediately 
spread  thcmM-lves  over  the  surface  of  the  country, 
plundering,  as  licfurc,  tn  every  diivction. 

About  the  time  that  these  terms  were  mode 
with  Amccr  Khan,  every  thing  had  been  settled 
at  Dehkv :  but  the  JypocH-  agents  ivere  forthwith 
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instructed  to  bring  forward  a  new  denuuidt  vie. 
that  our  troops  should  reduce  Tonk  and  Ram- 
poora,  and  reannex  them  to  Jypoor,  iu  addition 
to  the  other  stipulations.  These  places  had  been 
taken  by  us  from  Holkur,  and  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1 805.  They  were  now  held  on  his  be- 
half by  Ameer  Khan,  whom  we  had  agreed  to 
expel  from  the  Raja's  own  |x>ssession8 ;  and*  as 
these  towns  had  at  some  distant  period  been  sub* 
ject  to  Jypoor,  this  was  the  ground  of  dieir  re- 
duction  being  now  demanded.  The  negotiation 
was  of  course  broken  off  upon  the  advance  of  this 
new  demand ;  indeed,  the  Supreme  Government 
had  previously  directed  it  to  be  brought  to  some 
decided  issue,  on  first  observing  the  insidious  way 
in  which  it  was  conducted  by  the  other  side.  The 
indifference  manifested  by  the  durbar  of  iypoor* 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  advantages  attending  a 
closer  union  with  the  British,  is  perhaps  in  part 
attributable  to  the  general  reluctance  felt  by  the 
])etty  independent  princes  to  make  any  indissoluble 
alliances,  on  terms  calculated  to  interfere  .with  the 
unrestrained  latitude  of  political  action  th^  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  All  our  aUiances  with 
of  this  description  have  necessarily,  as 
in  the  introductory  chapter,  a  character  of  de* 
pendence  on  their  ]mrt,  and  on  that  account  are 
not  very  imlntable.  Yet  a  more  obvious  mode  of 
acrounting  tor  the  disinclination  experienced  on 
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thu  occasion  may  be  found  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  internal  govemment  of  J]rpoor. 
Tlie  whole  territory  was  parcelled  out  into  here- 
ditary tenures  of  the  nature  of  the  fiefe  or  baroniei 
of  the  feudal  system  :  over  these  the  Raja,  a  weak 
man,  had  much  about  the  same  d^ree  of  inftu- 
encc  and  authority,  as  was  possessed  by  the  weak- 
est  of  the  kings  of  England,  when  the  same  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  that  country.  The  continual 
war  of  factions  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
virulence.  Since  the  preceding  Norember,  the 
Jypoor  ministry  had  been  twice  changed.  Uaa- 
jee  Das's  party,  which  was  the  most  aristocratical 
and  most  hostile  to  the  Putans,  bad  ultimately 
gained  the  ascendancy ;  and  the  strong  national 
tpirit  it  succeeded  in  exciting  amongst  the  Raj- 
poots, was  one  of  the  principal  instruments  by 
which  the  enterprise  of  Ameer  Khan  was  succcm- 
fully  resisted.  No  member  of  this  aristocracy, 
however,  was  disposed  willingly  to  exchange  a 
state  of  things,  which  left  so  wide  an  openbig  to 
his  ho|)es>  and  ambition.  fOT  the  perpetual  repoae 
and  tranquiUity  ihai  must  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  our  influence,  lliis  disposition  might 
be  expected  to  have  prevaikd,  even  if  we  had 
offered  a  settlement  on  the  liasis  of  leaving  mat- 
ters as  we  found  tliem ;  bat  there  was  reason  tar 
the  aristocracy  to  suspect,  that  our  guarantee  of 
maintaining    the   Raja's  authority  <tNnprehended 
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the  eDforcement  of  his  just  dues  from  themselves ; 
and  their  suspicions  naturally  made  them  oppose 
the  completion  of  the  alliance.  Besides,  their 
success  in  baffling  the  Putans  with  their  native 
means  alone,  had  added  much  to  the  pride  of  their 
independence,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  al- 
low the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  their 
concerns. 

It  was  in  the  banning  of  August  that  Mr. 
Metcalfe  broke  off  the  negotiation,  dismissing  the 
agent,  Sunkur  Das,  who  had  been  sent  on  behalf 
of  Jugut  Singh.  The  Supreme  Government  had 
hopes,  that  some  little  longer  experience  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Putans  would  produce  a  better 
feeling  in  the  leading  men  of  this  principality; 
and  not  wishing  to  punish  the  duplicity  of  their 
past  conduct,  by  making  it  a  ground  of  perpetual 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  future  alliance^  on« 
powered  the  Resident  to  receive  any  new  over- 
tures that  might  bear  the  aspect  of  more  sincerity. 
It  was  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  thenceforward 
to  make  no  military  preparations,  until  a  treaty 
should  be  actiudly  signed  and  executed,  in  CHrder 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  fruitless  expense. 
Before  the  close  of  September,  the  knowledge  of 
the  final  rupture  of  the  n^otiation  produced  a 
stir  amongst  the  factions  of  Jynugur;  and  a 
considerable  party  expressed  great  dissatisfoctioii 
against  Manjee  Das,  to  whom  the  failure  was  aftr 
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tributed.  To  quiet  the  murmurs  of  this  party, 
for  the  event  showed  it  was  with  no  real  design  of 
completing  the  alliance,  agents  were  again  sent  off 
to  Dehlee,  the  minister's  brother  being  associated 
with  Sunkur  Das  in  the  mission.  On  the  1 7th  of 
November  they  arrived  at  Dehlee,  and  soon  after 
waited  on  the  British  Resident.  At  the  first  au- 
dience they  declared,  that,  knowing  the  wishes  of 
the  British  government,  from  what  had  passed  at 
the  former  negotiation,  they  had  come  to  conform 
to  them,  and  to  sign  the  treaty  before  proposed ; 
but  that  they  wished  first  to  submit  a  few  requests 
to  the  Governor-general,  leaving  it  to  his  gene- 
rosity to  accord  them  or  not.  The  reduction  and 
delivery  of  Tonk  and  Rampoora  was  their  first  re- 
quest ;  this  Mr.  Metcalfe  refused  to  forward  or 
listen  to ;  the  second  was  for  jageers  or  pensions 
to  the  negotiators,  similar  to  what  had  been  grant- 
ed at  N%poor ;  and  the  third,  for  a  promise  that 
they  should  always  have  a  good-tempered  gentle^ 
man  as  Resident.  The  request  for  pensions,  as  a 
matter  of  stipulation,  was  absurd,  considering  that 
the  negotiation  was  not  on  the  footing  of  reciprocal 
advantage,  and  that  there  was  no  object  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  British  worth  a  pecuniary  sacrifice ; 
the  occasion  of  our  treating  at  all  being  the  com- 
pliance with  their  solicitation  for  salvation  by  our 
means  from  impending  ruin.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  having 
combated  these  |ioints  rather  with  ridicule  than 
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ai^imenty  proceeded  to  state  an  omission  in  the 
draft  of  treaty  before  discussed,  viz.  the  stipular 
tion  for  our  arbitration  of  all  foreign  disputes  and 
claims,  either  for  or  against  the  principality.    The 
greatest  objections  were  raised  to  the  insertion  of 
any  such  article ;  the  chief  of  which  appeared  to 
arise  from  an  apprehension,  that  it  might  extend 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  title  to  the  Raj  of  Jy- 
poor,  to  which  there  was  more  than  one  claimant 
against  Jugut  Singh,  partiadarly  a  pretender  still 
Uving,  who  had  been  supported  at  one  tune  by 
Sindheea.      The   scruples  of  the  n^otiators  in 
respect  to  this  article  could  not  be  got  over,  even 
although  this  construction  was  disavowed.     The 
conference  accordingly  broke  up,  with  a  distinct 
explanation  to  Sunkur  Das  and  his  colleague,  that 
the  insertion  of  this  new  article  was  insisted  upon 
under  special  orders  from  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ;  consequently,  that  the  point  could  on  no 
account  be  conceded.     Two  days  were  allowed 
them  to  consider  of  it :  the  third  was  fixed  for  a 
second  conference,  at  which  they  would  be  expect- 
ed to  sign  the  treaty,  with  this  article  introdnced* 
either  in  the  form  proposed,  or  so  modified  at 
might  \ye  agreed  upon  in  the  interim ;  or  if  mat- 
ters could  not  be  adjusted  by  that  time,  the 
tiation  would  be  dropped  altogether, 
striction  in  point  of  time  was  necessary,  to  pi^vent 
the  government  of  Jjrpoor  from  again  making  its 
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advantage  of  the  show  of  negotiation,  without  any 
intention  to  bring  it  to  a  point.  Continued  oppo- 
sition being  manifested  to  the  stipulation  for  our 
arbitrament,  it  occurred  to  the  Resident,  that  the 
•ecret  reason  might  be,  the  fear  lest  the  liquida- 
tioii  of  certain  bonds,  given*  at  different  times  to 
Patan  Sirdars,  would  be  comprehended  under  its 
tarms.  To  exclude  this  interpretation,  he  agreed 
to  to  word  the  article,  as  to  confine  it  to  claims  of 
tribute  or  other  demands  on  the  part  of  Sindheea 
and  Hcdkur  as  independent  powers.  In  this  form 
the  negotiators  waived  their  objections  to  the  sti- 
pidation.  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  treaty 
to  be  signed,  a  new  and  extraordinary  objection 
was  started  to  the  usual  engagement  to  procinne 
the  ratification  of  Riya  Jugut  Singh  within  fifteen 
dajrs.  The  negotiators  seemed  to  wish  our  Repre* 
sentative  to  be  satisfied  with  their  signature,  and 
to  act  upon  their  treaty,  without  requiring  its  ra* 
tification  by  their  master.  They  were  told,  how- 
ever, in  answer,  that,  if  they  objected  to  this 
article,  they  most  take  their  immediate  departure ; 
and  as  they  made  no  other  reply  than  to  solicit  a 
dday  of  twenty  days  for  the  discussion  of  the 
ponit,  not  for  procuring  the  required  confirmation, 
tbe  treaty  was  a  second  time  abruptly  terminated, 
with  no  more  successful  issue  than  the  former. 

It  was  now  most  evident,  that  the  object  of 
the  Jypoor  administration  was,  to  keep  open  a 
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negotiation,  not  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Manjee 
Das»  a  short  time  after  the  return  of  the  agents, 
declared  publicly  to  the  British  newswriter  at 
Jynugur,  that  he  had  never  authorised  the  ne- 
gotiators at  Dehlee  to  agree  to  any  stipulation  for 
a  money  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary communication ;  but  it  was  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
party  adverse  to  the  British  alliance.  He  lost 
nothing  in  their  eyes  by  this  public  profiession  of 
duplicity ;  and  on  its  being  made  matter  of  re- 
monstrance by  the  Resident  at  Dehlee,  replied 
only  by  evasion  and  further  falsehood ;  dedaxing, 
that  the  amount  of  subsidy  was  what  he  had  not 
agreed  to ;  although,  when  the  agents  presented 
themselves  the  second  time,  it  was  distinctly  ex- 
plained beforehand,  that,  unless  they  were  em- 
powered to  sign  the  treaty  before  proposed^  cf 
which  the  specific  money  stipulation  formed  an 
item,  they  could  not  be  listened  to;  and  the 
negotiators,  after  this  intimation,  declared,  at 
their  first  audience,  that  they  had  come  OBpow- 
ered  to  sign. 

Immediately  on  the  rupture  of  the  first  nego- 
tiation in  August,  the  military  preparations  which 
had  been  made  for  its  eventual  support  were  sus- 
pended; and  the  troops  destined  for  this  being 
now  available  for  other  service,  a  force  was  di- 
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rected  to  be  formed  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Adams,  of  the  1 0th  B.  N.  I.,  and  to  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  Nerbudda  at  the 
dose  of  the  rains,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Madras 
troops  there  stationed,  under  Colonel  Walker,  and 
forming  for  the  present  the  Nagpoor  sulwidiary 
force. 

In  the  mean  time,  Apa  Saheb,  who  in  June 
had  taken  refuge  at  a  garden-house  adjoining  to 
the  new  cantonment,  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  became  relieved  from  his  alarms. 
Having  seized  and  confined  Naroba,  the  secre- 
tary, and  established  another  of  the  widows  of 
Raghoojee  in  the  control  of  the  interior  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  care  of  the  Raja*s  |ierson,  in  the  room 
of  Buka  Baee,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  his 
authority  was,  in  ap|)earance,  firmly  established 
by  the  end  of  August,  (toojaba  Dada,  who  had 
likewise  been  an  op|H>nent  of  the  Regent,  but 
was  in  the  main  a  moderate  man,  and  liesides  a 
rdation,  was  niert*ly  debarred  from  indiscriminate 
access  to  the  Raja*s  person;  and  Hudeek  Ulee 
Khan,  seeing  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  paid  as- 
siduous court  to  the  Naeeli,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  acquired  an  influence  seemingly  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Nagoo  Punt  and  Nurayun  them- 
selves. The  two  last-mentioned  favourites,  in- 
deed«  complained  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  the  inte- 
rested amn.«(els  of  this  offirer  had  induced  A|ia 

2  1 
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Saheb  to  renounce  his  original  design  of  reducing 
and  reforming  his  military  establishments,  by 
which  means  Sudeek  Ulee  Khan  had  preserved 
to  himself  the  chief  military  authority,  with  all 
its  corrupt  emoluments.  In  October,  however, 
the  old  advisers  of  Apa  Saheb  so  far  prevailed,  as 
to  induce  him  to  apply  for  a  battalion,  to  be 
raised  and  disciplined  by  British  officers,  on  the 
model  of  the  reformed  infantry  of  the  Nizam's 
service.  The  Governor-general  acquiesced  at 
once  in  the  proposal,  and  nominated  officers  for 
the  purpose.  The  object  of  this  application  was, 
to  provide  a  further  counteq)oise  to  the  Arabs, 
whose  fidelity  to  himself  he  still  mistrusted,  on 
account  of  their  known  personal  attachment  to 
the  son  of  Raghoojee,  their  late  master.  Yet  this 
step  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  cordiality  towards  his  new  allies,  little  con- 
sbtent  with  the  treachery  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. To  say  the  truth,  there  is  ground  to  con- 
clude, from  this  and  other  symptoms,*  that  Apa 
Saheb,  while  Pursajee  remained  alive,  was  not 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been  tor 
some  time  in  prepress  for  a  general  rising  of  the 
whole  Mahratta  nation. 

In  the  I)eginning  of  October,  Colonel  Walker 
moved  to  take  up  the  position  assigned  to  him, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  His  operations 
in  that  (juarter,  and  the  effect  of  the  appearance 
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of  a  British  force  so  near  the  immediate  haunts  of 
the  Pindareesy  together  with  their  plans  and  ex- 
peditions for  the  season  of  1816-17,  will  more 
properiy  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter. 
But  it  may  first  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly 
what  was  passing  during  the  rains  at  the  other 
Mahratta  courts. 

Sindheea  made  no  effort  to  avail  himself  of  the 
distractions  at  the  Bhoosla  court,  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  Raghoojee  :  indeed,  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  the  treaty  of  subsidiary  alliance 
was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the  secrecy 
ohserved  in  the  conduct  of  that  affair,  had  left  no 
time  for  the  operation  of  foreign  intrigue,  much 
less  for  the  machinations  of  a  durbar,  so  slow  in 
its  deliberations  as  that  of  Gwalior.  In  the  same 
manner  this  chieftain  refrained  entirely  fVom  fur- 
ther interference  in  the  afi*airs  of  Bhop&l ;  so  that 
the  young  Nuwab,  having  retained  his  &ther*8 
counsellors  in  their  offices,  continued  to  make 
head  against  the  Pindarces,  and  to  command 
their  respect:  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  an 
active  correspondence  with  the  political  agent  in 
Bundelkhnnd,  explaining  every  thing  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  fVeebooters,  and  professing 
his  desire  to  become,  or  at  least  to  be  considered, 
a  dependant  of  the  British  dominion.  Neither 
did  Sindheea  make  any  effort  whatever,  in  the 
course  of  1816,  to  inirii  or  reduce  the  Pindarees, 
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notwithstanding  that  the  subject  was  specially 
brought  to  his  notice  by  the  British  Resident,  on 
more  occasions  than  one.  His  constant  reply  was, 
that  repeated  orders  had  been  issued,  prohibiting 
their  violation  of  the  British  territories ;  and 
that  time  and  negotiation  were  necessary  to  bring 
the  refractory  chiefs  to  implicit  obedience.  It 
was  explained  in  private  to  the  Resident  upon  one 
occasion,  that  Sindheea's  plan  was  to  inveigle  the 
chiefs  to  an  interview,  and,  by  seizing  their  per- 
sons, to  deprive  the  durras  of  their  leaders,  and 
cause  their  dissolution.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  that  he  b^an  to  be 
alarmed,  lest  he  sliould  be  visited  with  the  whole 
responsibility  for  an  evil,  which  his  weakness  had 
suffered  to  grow  up  within  his  dominions.  He 
was  moreover  beginning  to  have  a  more  accurate 
notion  of  his  relative  strength  than  he  had  enter- 
tained before  tlie  discussions  in  1814,  when  he 
thought,  by  the  lofliness  of  his  tone,  to  restrain  the 
British  government  from  interfering  with  BhopSl. 
In  short,  anxiety  and  alarm  were  fast  succeedii^ 
to  the  jealous  rivalry  and  contentious  spirit,  whidi 
the  violent  among  his  courtiers  still  vainly  flattered 
him  was  the  policy  wan*anted  and  demanded  by 
his  relative  position  among  the  powers  of  India. 
To  this  cause,  and  to  habitual  tardiness  of  judg- 
ment, is  to  be  attributed  the  supineness  with  whidi 
Sindheea  witnessed  the  extension  of  our  influence 
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trver  the  dominions  of  the  Bhooala ;  and  which, 
thougli  it  in  the  end  produced  the  deteimi nation 
to  temporise  with  both  parties,  and,  if  possible,  to 
keep  well  with  both,  till  he  could  see  the  probable 
issue  of  affairs,  yet  prevented  any  exertion  to  court 
our  favour  by  a  vigorous  and  early  effort  against 
the  Pindarees,  the  common  enemy.  Another 
reason  for  liis  want  of  energy  at  this  juncture  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  his  best  troops, 
under  Baptiste,  were  fully  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Kaghoogurh,  a  fort  belonging  to  a  R^poot 
named  Raja  Jysingh.  Tliat  active  chief,  while  his 
own  strong-hold  was  closely  invested,  succeeded 
in  a  sudden  sur})rise  of  Baptiste's  fort  of  Sheeopoor, 
where  the  son  and  |)art  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Colonel  had  been  de|K>sitc*d  for  safety.  This  oc* 
curred  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  and,  though  the 
fort  of  Raghoogurh  fell  in  the  following  August, 
Jysingh,  as  a  })artisan,  gave  full  occufiation  to  the 
whole  of  Baptiste*s  division,  and  had  good  success 
in  si*veral  light  skinnishes  and  attacks  on  detach- 
ments imd  convoys  during  the  whole  of  the  rains, 
and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  cold  season.  At 
length,  having  lost  his  late  com|uest  of  Sheeopoor 
also  by  the  treachery  of  iiis  garrison,  he  went  oW 
with  his  followers  to  form  a  new  band  of  Findarres, 
and  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  depredatioiis  on  iht* 
territories  of  8tndliei*a,  more  fiarticulariy  on  Uap- 
tis>te*s  assigni*il  lands. 
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Yet  notwithstanding  the  indifference  manifested 
by  Sindheea  to  the  passing  occurrences  at  Nag- 
poor  and  on  the  Nerbudda,  the  opening  of  the 
British  negotiation  with  Jypoor  seemed  to  waken 
him  to  the  policy  of  a  counter-exertion,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  some  personal  advantage.  He 
accordingly  opened  a  similar  n^otiation, 
the  assistance  of  his  military  means  towards 
straining  the  Putans ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object,  sent  a  reinforcement  to  Bapoo  Sindheea  at 
Ajmeer,  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  his  establish- 
ment in  that  quarter.  The  Jypoor  durbar*  amused 
Sindheea  for  some  time  with  the  hope  of  accepting 
his  protection,  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  amused  the  British  government ;  but  the 
Mahratta  meeting  this  conduct  with  reciprocal 
duplicity,  opened  a  further  negotiation  with  Ameer 
Khan,  and  in  proportion  as  coolness  was  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  Raja,  pretended  a  cordiality 
with  the  Putan,  in  the  hope  of  alarming  the  Jypoor 
ministry  by  the  apprehension,  that  his  weight 
would  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale*  But 
Jypoor  had  no  real  design  of  connecting  itself  with 
any  one;  and  while  it  relied  on  the  known  dis- 
position of  the  British  to  afford  it  protection,  as  a 
sufficient  resource  against  any  extremity  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Putans  and  Sindheea  could  reduce  it 
to,  reckoned  also  u|)on  the  deterring  influence  of 
tliis  knowledge,  as  its  lx*st  protection  against  any 
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actual  design  on  their  part  to  drive  it  to  this  last 
resort.  Sindheea's  plans  came,  tlierefore,  to  the 
same  issue  with  the  British  negotiations ;  that  is 
to  say»  produced  no  result  whatsoever. 

At  the  court  of  Poona  nothing  particular  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Ptehwa's  govern- 
ment was  an  alternation  of  concessions,  subser- 
vience, and  conciliation,  and  of  a  spirit  of  recrimi- 
nation and  litigious  opposition.  The  prince  himself 
assumed  either  character,  with  a  versatility,  that 
seemed  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  penetrate  his 
real  disposition  and  intentions.  In  this  spirit,  at  one 
time,  he  ordered  extensive  levies  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  at  another  reduced  his  establishments  to  the 
lowest  |iossible  ebb ;  at  one  time  he  complained  of 
the  delays  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment  of 
his  claims  on  the  Nizam  and  (Jykwar ;  at  other 
times  himself  created  new  and  very  childish  ones. 
All  the  while,  every  nerve  was  strained  to  procure 
the  release  of  Trimbukjee,  and  every  advantage, 
personal  as  well  as  national,  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  through  various  channels,  to  engage 
him  to  forward  this  grand  object  of  desire.  Active 
intrigues  were  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  in 
Hindoostan  and  GoozenkU*  and  special  agents  de- 
puted to  all  the  Mahratta^courts,  to  persuade  them 
to  join  the  firoposed  coalition  ;  promising  advan- 
tages to  those  who  were  not  prepared  for  o|ien 
hostility,  if  they  would  but  aid,  by  kee|iing  up  the* 
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appearance  of  concert ;  for  from  such  a  course  the 
hostile  party  anticipated  a  reduction  of  our  tone, 
and  a  gi^eater  degree  of  deference  to  the  general 
wish  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  The  British  Resi- 
dents exerted  themselves  with  activity  to  penetrate 
into  all  these  intrigues,  and  generally  with  com- 
plete success.  Those  of  the  P^hwa  at  the  court 
of  Holkur,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  re- 
monstrance, and  produced  al)undance  of  protesta- 
tions, but  no  change  of  conduct.  Even  Futeh 
Singh  Gykwar  was  a  party  to  these  designs,  and 
gave  way  for  some  time  to  the  dangerous  counsels 
of  low  companions,  and  men  adverse  to  the  British 
connexion ;  but  this  disposition  was  overcome  in 
him  without  any  resort  to  strong  measures,  by  the 
oi)eration  of  his  own  good  sense,  and  experience  of 
the  solid  advantages  of  the  alliance,  and  by  the 
judicious  advice  and  moderation  of  the  Resident  at 
his  court. 

On  the  12th  of  Sei)temlxir,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  confinement  in  Tannah,  notwithstanding 
that  the  i>recaution  had  been  taken  of  garrisoning 
the  fort  entirely  with  Euro)K\ins,  of  whom  a  guard 
was  continually  mounted  to  observe  his  personal 
movements.  The  escaj^e  was  effected  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  through  a  )iole  in  the  wall  of  the 
j)rivy,  wliich  lieing  detached  from  the  place  of 
actual  cM)nfinemeiit,  conununicated   on  the  other 
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side  with  a  stable  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison.  By  accustoming  the  sentries  to 
attend  him  to  this  place  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
night,  their  suspicions  were  lulled  to  sleep,  and  he 
was  suffered  to  enter  alone,  while  the  sentrj  with 
the  light  remained  without,  in  a  situation  whence 
he  could  not  see  what  passed  within.  The  prepa- 
rations for  this  escape  were  made  by  a  man  who 
had,  with  this  design,  taken  service  as  sAtes^  or 
borsekeeper,  to  the  officer  living  m  the  adjoining 
premises,  and  who  disappeared  along  with  the 
prisoner.  His  communications  with  Trimbukjee 
are  supposed  to  have  passed  while  he  was  leading 
the  horse  under  his  care  near  the  |>ri8on-door 
and  the  terrace,  on  which  Trimbukjee  was  al- 
lowed to  walk ;  for  at  these  times  this  ifiecs  was 
generally  oliserved  to  be  singing  Mahratta  songs, 
which  the  European  sentries  did  not  understand 
or  susfiect.  It  was  some  minutes  before  the  escape 
was  discovered,  and  the  night  being  dark  and 
rainy,  Trimbukjee  had  slipped  off  his  clothes  and 
crossed  the  rampart  by  a  rope  previously  attached 
to  one  of  the  guns,  tieforc  the  alarm  was  given  ; 
and  thus  gained  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  and 
shallow  channel  separating  Salsette  from  the  Mah- 
ratta territories*  before  measures  could  be  taken  to 
intercept  the  passage. 

The  Resident  at   Poona  was  infonued  of  tiiis 
c*vcnt  liy  exprev^.     He  immi^diately  commuuicated 
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the  news  to  the  P^hwa ;  declaring  that  the  Go- 
vernor-general would  expect  the  utmost  efforts  to 
be  made  by  his  Highness  for  the  re-apprehension 
of  this  delinquent,  as  a  necessary  proof  of  attach- 
ment to  the  British  government ;  while  to  afford 
him  protection,  either  overtly  or  imderhand,  would 
infallibly  produce  the  mischiefs  that  had  been  avoid- 
ed by  his  surrender.  Bajee  Rao  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  escape,  to  alter  the  terms  on  which  his 
favourite  had  before  been  given  up,  and  to  make  his 
own  exertions  for  the  re-apprehension  conditioiial^ 
on  receiving  a  promise,  that  the  prisoner  should  here- 
after remain  in  his  own  custody.  This  attempt  was 
of  course  resisted  :  but  the  fugitive  for  some  time 
eluded  all  efforts  to  discover  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Bigee 
Rao  abetted  his  concealment,  notwithstanding  his 
o{)en  professions  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  have  the  {X)litical  events  of  India  been 
traced  to  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  of  1816» 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October  of  that 
year. 
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OcTOiEK  TO  Apul,   1816-17. 

Nagpoor  tubtidiary  force  move*  to  the  Nerbudda — Pinda- 
ran  alanned  — Tbrir  firat  eflbri— <iratid  expedition  in  three 
divuiona — Fint  lo  Gaiyan— fiecood  to  Bidnr— Surpriiad 
by  Major  M'Dowell— Exploit  of  Sheikh  DuUo«^— Third 
to  AhmcdnuguT — Surprifcd  by  Major  Luihington — GaiH 
jam  peiMtraied — Li.  BorthwicL'i  puriuil — Fint  party  inter- 
cepted— Reflecliona— Reaolution  lo  extirpate  the  horde* — 
Motive*— Sindheea—Holkur—DyB-Ram  of  Hntnu— Hii 
Ibrt  lOTeaicd  and  bombarded— Hia  eacapa — Fort  taken. 

Eaui.v  in  Oirtober  1816,  LieuteDaDt-coluoel 
Walker  hotl  moved,  as  above  mentioned,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Nagpoor  subsidiary  force,  to  take 
upthe  positioo  assigned  to  him  OD  the  soulbern  bank 
of  the  \t-rt>udUa.  By  the  25th  of  the  month,  his 
defensive  line  was  comjileted.  Jl  extended  from 
Choonee,  or  Chaonee,  which  lies  twenty-seven 
miles  8.  a.  \V.  of  Hushungabad,  to  8irinugur,  ooe 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  eaat  of  the  same  place. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  favotirable  ground,  the 
font',  consistiiif!  of  but  fivi-  liattalions  o(  iDfaBtry. 
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and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  was  evidently  un- 
equal to  the  defence  of  so  extended  a  line ;  more 
especially  as  the  Raja's  contingent  was  yet  in  no 
condition  to  afford  effectual  assistance.  One  of 
Colonel  Walker's  posts  was  no  less  than  ninety 
miles  distant  from  its  nearest  appui.  But  the  first 
appearance  of  a  British  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  spi*ead  consternation  amongst  the  Pin- 
darees;  and  Cheetoo's  durra,  which  occupied  the 
cantonment  of  Nemawm\  on  the  northern  bank, 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  prepared  to  retire, 
with  their  families,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gh&ts, 
into  M alwa.  In  the  apprehension  of  an  imme- 
diate attack,  the  preparations  which  had  been 
making  for  an  ex{)edition  to  the  south,  when  the 
river  shoidd  be  fordable,  were  suspended:  and 
some  time  was  lost  by  the  chiefs  of  durras,  in  for- 
warding entreaties  to  Sindheea  for  an  asylum  for 
their  families  in  some  of  his  numerous  strong- 
holds, while  they  pre))ared  for  a  desultory  contest 
with  the  army,  whose  approach  they  daily  expect- 
ed. Sindheea  openly  rejected  all  such  applica- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  they  were  accompa- 
nied with  an  intimation,  that  unless  he  helped 
t))cm  in  this  emergency,  Iiis  territories  should  no 
longer  enjoy  immunity  from  ravage.  Some  of  his 
military  commanders,  however,  and  a  party  in 
his  ministry,  privately  gave  them  hopes  of  ulti- 
mately obtaining  their  object,  in  case  matters  came 
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to  extremity ;  a^isuring  them  that  all  public  acts 
and  professions  were  merely  intended  to  save  ap- 
pearances with  the  English. 

Emboldened  in  some  measure  by  these  assu- 
rances, and  by  observing  that  the  British  troo(» 
did  not  cross  the  Nerbudda,  the  several  durras 
came  to  the  resolution  of  pushing  small  parties 
between  Colonel  Walker's  (xists,  and  roimd  his 
flanks,  and  thus  pursuing  the  same  system  of 
predatory  incursion  into  the  British  territories, 
that  had  in  the  jmst  year  been  so  successful. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  a  party  crossed  near 
Hindia«  half  of  which  proceeded  on  the  Boorhan- 
poor  road,  and  the  other  half  towards  Tamboomee. 
Colonel  Walker  immediately  moved  with  a  light 
force  upon  Hurda,  to  intercept  their  route ;  and 
after  a  vain  pursuit  for  some  distance  along  the 
Boorhanpoor  road,  succeeded,  by  a  sudden  march 
eastward,  in  falling  in  with  the  latter  party,  while 
bivouacked  in  the  jungle  on  the  night  of  the  5th. 
This  body  suffered  an  inconsiderable  loss,  and  fled 
precipitately  l>a€*k  across  the  river.  Similar  at- 
tempts to  fwiss  were  not  renewed  till  the  13th, 
when  the  plan  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  chiefs,  in  the  interim,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Cheetoo  8  durra  still  continued  in  force  to 
the  west.  At  the  same  time,  large  bodies  moved 
to  the  east,  and  upwards  of  five  thousand  |iassed 
the  river  in  sight  of  the  infantry  post,  on  the  ex- 
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treme  right  of  C!olonel  Walker^s  line,  with  a  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  which  baffled  the  efforts  of 
the  infantry  to  impede  or  harass  their  march, 
while,  as  the  Pindarees  knew,  the  raiment  of  ca- 
valry was  on  the  opposite  flank.  In  this  manner 
the  passage  was  effected,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
form  two  luhburs,  (expeditions),  one  of  which  con- 
tinued its  progress  due  east,  and,  penetrating  by 
the  route  of  Mundela,  Chuteesgurh,  and  the  fo- 
rests and  mountains  forming  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Nagpoor  dominions,  bnrst 
suddenly  into  the  Company's  district  of  Oanjam, 
with  the  evident  and  avowed  intention  of  turning 
thence  north-eastward  to  Cuttack  and  Jugur- 
nath.  By  good  fortune,  the  turbulent  character 
of  the  Rajas  and  landholders  of  Gbnjam  had 
caused  the  district  to  be  well  furnished  with 
troops,  and  the  luhbiir  was  driven  back  before  it 
could  penetrate  to  any  distance,  as  will  presently 
be  mentioned  more  particulariy.  The  other  body 
of  these  Pindarees  took  a  southward  direction, 
and  passed  within  twenty  miles  of  Nagpoor  with 
impunity,  notwithstanding  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  intercept  them,  by  a  light  detachment 
from  the  infantry  brigade  remaining  at  that  citj. 
They  then  crossed  the  Wurda  into  the  Nizam's 
territory,  before  Colonel  Doveton  could  bring  up 
troops  for  the  defence  of  that  line,  from  the  posi* 
tion  he  occupied  to  shut  the  southern  Ob&ts  of 
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the  valley  of  the  Poorna,  in  which  quarter  he  was 
looking  out  for  these  marauders.  This  body, 
which  at  the  lowest  estimate  amoimted  to  six 
thousand,  was  on  the  Godavuree»  at  Neermul,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  and  at  Bidur  on  the  21st; 
up  to  which  point  it  had  marched  leisurely  with- 
out interruption,  or  fatiguing  its  horses,  plunder- 
ing a  broad  line  of  country  on  either  side  of  its 
track.  The  luhbur  continued  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bidur,  while  the  chiefs  remain- 
ed indecisive  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  ulterior 
design  of  penetrating  into  the  Company *s  ceded 
districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kishna  and 
Toomboodra.  Their  indecision  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  enterprise,  as  it  afforded  time  for  a  light 
force,  detached  from  Hyderabad  for  this  puqxNie, 
under  Major  McDowell,  to  give  the  main  body  a 
complete  surprise,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west 
of  Bidur.  This  occurred  before  daylight  in  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th  of  January ;  and  such  was 
the  security  into  which  the  Pindarees  had  been 
lulled  by  their  hitherto  uninterrupted  progress, 
that  the  infantry  were  close  in  upon  the  tents  of 
the  chiefs  before  they  were  discovered*  and  hardly 
a  man  of  the  party  was  mounted,  by  the  time  the 
fim  voUey  was  discharged.  The  greater  part  of 
the  horses  and  booty  of  the  main  division  d*  this 
luhbur  was  abandoned,  on  the  ^^«d  advance  of  the 
infantry ;  and  the  dispt^rsion  was  so  complete,  that 
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nothing  was  afterwards  thought  of  by  those  goiu'* 
posing  it,  except  their  personal  safety  and  return. 
One  leader,  however,  indignant  at  the  want  of 
energy  betrayed  by  those  vested  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  expedition,  had  carried  away  a 
body  of  from  three  to  five  hundred,  a  few  days 
before  this  discomfiture ;  and,  passing  rapidly 
across  the  P^shwa's  territory,  descended  into  the 
Konkan  by  the  Amba  Ghat  in  the  western  range, 
and  thence  shaped  his  coui'se  due  north,  plunder- 
ing the  western  shores  of  India,  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  returning  by  the  valley  of  the  Taptee,  and 
the  route  of  Boorhanpoor.  The  conductor  of  this 
bold  enterprise  was  a  man  named  Sheikh  DuUoo, 
and  the  singular  hardihood  of  the  exploit,  joined 
to  the  uncommon  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  saved  it  from  the  fate  which  over- 
took every  other  expedition  of  the  kind  this  sea- 
son. The  only  loss  Sheikh  Dulloo  sustained  from 
British  troops  was,  when,  on  his  return  to  the 
Nerbudda,  in  the  following  March,  he  found  the 
ford,  by  which  he  ho|)ed  to  recross  to  Cheetoo's 
durra,  guarded  by  a  redoubt  occupied  by  a  havil- 
dar's  party  of  our  sepoys.  Several  of  his  men 
were  sliot  in  attempting  to  dash  across;  but 
Sheikh  Dulloo  himself,  with  his  main  body,  and 
best- mounted  followers,  retiring  from  the  ghftt, 
l>oldly  swam    the  river  lower  down,  though  not 
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without  a  ftuther  loss  of  raen  and  hones,-  severd 
of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  attempt.  The  ill 
aoonted  and  less  daring  of  the  band  dispersed  and 
fled  into  the  jungul  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  where  the  greater  part  were  cut  off  by  the 
wild  inhiMtants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Pindarees  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  of  which  the  band  had  consisted 
when  it  separated  from  the  lukbur  at  Bidur,  only 
one  hundred  and  ten  rejoined  the  durra;  but 
tfiese  brought  a  rich  booty  in  their  saddles ;  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  achterement  added  even  more 
to  their  reputation  than  its  success  had  done  to 
their  wealth. 

Besides  the  above  two  bodies  of  Pindarees, 
whidi  had  turned  the  right  flank  of  Cdonel 
Walker^s  line,  another  detachment  from  Cheetoo*s 
durra  had  succeeded  in  making  good  its  route  by 
tiie  Boorhanpoor  road,  as  above  mentioned.  It 
was  subsequently  reinforced,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  and  ghAts  of 
Berar,  notwithstanding  the  dispositions  made  for 
their  defence.  This  body  passed  between  Aurunga- 
bad  and  J&lna,  on  the  28th  of  November,  and 
moved  direct  upon  Ahmednugur.  The  Poooa 
sriMdiary  force  was  not  this  season  in  position 
Sdt  the  defence  of  the  PMiwa  s  frontier  against 
such  incursions,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ught 
troops  had  been  rafied  down  to  the  south,  where 

2  n 
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their  presenoe  was  required,  to  aw^  Apa  DuiiM 
into  wbmissioD.    This  man  was  a  po werfiU  wutln 
em  jageerdar,  who  had  subjected  himself,  by  im^ 
tinned  contumacy,  to  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
one-third  of  his  jageer ;  and  the  forfeiture  was  en- 
forced by  calling  down  a  British  detachmoit  at  tbe 
close  of  the  rainy  season,  which  did  not  comfdetdy 
effect  the  object  until  the  middle  of  Deoembar 
1816.     On  the  25th  of  this  month,  while  on  bit 
route   to  the  northward  with   the  4th  MadiM 
native  cavalry,  which  had  formed  part  of  tlie 
force  employed  to  the  south,  Migor  Luahiogton 
obtained  intelligence  that  the   above-mentioDed 
body  of  Pindarees  was  somewhere  to  the  S.  S.  of 
Poona.   He  was  at  the  time  at  Peepulwarea^  twen- 
ty-five miles  distant ;  but  as  the  Pindarees  were  ig- 
norant of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were 
plundering  at  their  leisure  in  £Euicied  secnri^t 
there  was  every  hope  of  falling  in  with  them :  at 
all  events,  he  resolved  to  make  the  effort.    Aftsr 
an  unremitting  march  of  upwards  of  fifty  mim» 
from  ope  o'clock  in  the  moroing  of  lbe  26tl^  tb^ 
Miyor  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  the  iuhiur^  at 
the  time  the  Pindarees  were  cooking  and  cnting 
after  a  long  march.     The  surprise  was  comptgte  i 
and,  as  the  ground  was  favourable  for  the  punjl 
of  cavalry,  a  very  large  proportion  was  cut  i^ 
The  loss  of  the  freehpQters  was  estinuited  to  bt 
very  great,  as  between  seven  «nd  eight  bUBdnfJi 
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v«R  left  OD  the  fidd.  The  only  cttulty  on  the 
put  of  the  Btitiih  wu  the  death  of  CS^Hahi 
Dulcet  who  received  a  spear  through  the  bodj. 
A  man  of  his  troop  had  turned  from  the  charge  of 
a  Pindara,  armed  in  this  manner ;  and,  indignant 
at  the  n^t,  this  spirited  oflker  himself  rushed 
fignrard,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  superiority  of  the 
weapon  in  skiUiil  hands.  The  Pindara  was  im- 
vediatdy  cut  to  pieces  by  Captain  Dark^s  men. 
lliis  luhbur,  like  that  surprised  a  few  d^rs  after- 
vards  1^  Miyor  M'DoweU,  suffered  so  Mfver^, 
dHt  it  similarij  bn^  op,  and  6ed  back  to  the 
Bierbudda  in  the  utmost  confusion.  However, 
bafcre  the  remnant  of  either  could  arrive  on  ttw 
banks  of  that  river,  the  paves  and  gfa&ts  were  so 
wtU  guarded,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives perished,  and  but  few  reached  the  dorras 
tbsy  had  left  in  November.  A  small  body  d  tfaoae 
surprised  by  Hi^or  M'DoweU,  was  cowhteted 
across  the  river  with  great  skill  by  its  leader,  who 
sacoeedcd  in  makii^  his  way  by  the  Cliarwm  road, 
before  the  party  sent  to  intercept  him  by  Colonel 
Walker  arrived  to  occupy  it 

Tlie  Oai^)am  expedition  is  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains  to  be  accounted  fiir.  This  body  was  conpoaed 
afanoat  eatirely  of  men  fVom  WAsil  Molmmmed's 
dam.  It  crosied  the  British  fVontier  in  the  mid- 
Ab  of  December,  marchb^  upon  Knnmedy ;  |o 
wMeh  place,  Ueutenant  TWeedle,  who  was  on  the 
2  n  2 
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fiiontier  with  a  company  of  Madras  native  infantry, 
retired  as  the /tiA^t/r  advanced.  Emboldened  by  thiSv 
the  Pindarees  attacked  the  town,  and  succeeded  in 
burning  and  plundering  part  of  it  on  the  nigfatcxf  the 
1 9th  of  December,  though  Major  Oliver  was  there 
with  three  companies  of  infantry.  Having  asoer-^ 
tained  that  their  camp  was  but  two  miles  distant, 
this  oflScer  determined  to  surprise  it  before  morn- 
ing, and  met  with  complete  success ;  occasionii^ 
considerable  loss  to  the  luhbur^  notwithstanding' 
the  smallness  of  his  force,  and  his  utter  want  of 
cavalry.  In  the  course  of  the  folloivii^  -  morning 
the  whole  band  moved  off,  taking  the  direct  road 
to  Ganjam,  before  which  station  they  appeared,  on : 
the  25th.  They  plundered  part  of  the  town  in; 
haste,  and  retired  through  Ooomsir.  Lieutenant' 
Borthwick  instantly  commenced  a  most  active: 
pursuit.  On  the  27th  he  fisll  in  with  about  one. 
thousand,  of  whom  he  destroyed  twenty  men  and 
fifty  horses ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this  sacoeas^ 
he  resolved  to  beat  up  the  Pindaree  camp,  whidit 
in  their  confidence,  from  knowing  the  British. 
troops  to  be  infantry  only,  he  rightly  judged  would 
not  be  far  off.  Leaving  a  jemadar's  party  to  pur- 
sue the  direct  road,  he  himself,  with  fifty  men. 
of  his  company,  took  a  circuitous  route,  so  at: 
to  fall  upon  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
His  success  was  very  brilliant ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
Pindarees  disappeared  from  the  province,  -  ahan*/ 
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doning  the  hope  of  being  able  to  penetnitt  into 
Qittack,  and  disheartened  by  the  losses  abeadjr 
sustained. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  advance  division  of  the 
Bengal  troops,  destined  to  relieve  Colonel  Walker, 
had  moved  down  to  the  Nerbudda ;  and  Miyor 
M^Morine,  who  commanded,  leaving  a  detachment 
at  Jubulpoor  on  his  arrival  at  that  point  on  the 
1st  of  January,  so  disposed  the  rest  of  his  force, 
under  Colonel  Walker's  orders,  as  to  extend  the  de^ 
fensive  line  thence  to  Sirinugur,  and  allow  of  the 
Madras  troops,  before  stationed  at  the  latter  point, 
being  called  in  to  strengthen  and  complete  the 
diain  of  posts  from  Sirinugur  to  Hoshungabad  and 
Chooiiee.  Wasil  Mohummed,  seeing  these  ftirther 
preparations,  became  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
the  bihlmr  he  had  sent  out,  and  despatdied  Aiir- 
karoM  in  every  direction  to  warn  them  against  re- 
tumii^  by  the  same  route  they  had  gone,  and  with 
positive  injunctions  to  keep  wdl  to  the  north.  This, 
however, availed  them  Utile;  for  Lieutenant-colonel 
Adams,  who  was  m  the  course  of  January  movmg 
down  in  the  same  direction  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Bengal  troops,  sent  forward  parties  to  occupy 
the  ghits  and  passes  from  Chandya  northwards 
to  Bundelkhund,  so  as  effectually  to  intercept  the 
return  of  any  body  of  marauders  from  the  east 
towards  the  Sdgur  district^  near  which  Wisil 
Mohummed  had  fixed  his  head-quarters.     These 
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arrangements  completely  answered  the  purpoae. 
On  the  24th  of  January,  Captain  Caidfieki,  wlio 
was  fiirthest  in  advance,  heard  of  the  approaidi  oC 
the  luhbur  from  Gai\jam,  and  fell  upon  them  in 
the  night  with  a  squadron  of  the  5th  Bengid  ca- 
valry, while  attempting  to  return  by  the  Chand^ 
road.     He  captured  fou^  hundred  horses ;  and  the 
number  df  the  slain  was  estimated  at  the  same 
amount.     Ramzan  Khan,  the  leader  of  the  pvtjt 
was  ascertained  to  be  amongst  these :  the  chief 
next  in  rank  had  previously  fallen  in  one  of  Iieute-< 
nant  Borthwick's  attacks.  The  fugitives,  after  thia 
discomfiture,  made  an  effort  to  escape  by  a  paaiyet 
fbrther  to  the  north;  where,  on  the  20th,  theyftl 
in  with  Migor  Clarke,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Mb 
Bengal  cavalry,  who  cut  up  about  one  bundredaad 
fifty  more.    This  expedition,  therefore,  whidi  waa 
the  only  one  that  penetrated  the  British  firontiert 
suffered  yet  more  severely  than  either  of  theether 
two.    A  small  part  of  the  advance,  that  had  paanA 
between  Chandya  and  Jubulpoor,  befixe  Coioaal 
Adams's  detachments  had  taken  up  their 
were  all  of  those  engaged  in  it  who  escaped 
lested  in  their  return  homewards.* 

No  ftirther  attempt  was  made  this  season  to 
paas  into  the  Dukhun,  or  to  get  beyond  the  dr*. 

*  This  party  was  hotly  but  unsucoessfiiUy  punned  by  ia- 
faulry  from  Jubulpoor,  under  Miyor  Popham. 
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tedve  potU,  ooonecting  the  frootier  of  oar  pot* 
iMiloat  in  Banddkhaixl  irith  Umm  of  the  Bhood* 
R^jft.  From  January  fbrward  the  Pindarees  car- 
lied  on  that  trade  of  plunder  for  mere  rabsiitenoe, 
and  exdunTcly  above  the  gh&ts  in  Malwa ;  while 
ndi  was  the  alacrity  of  the  troops  occapjrii^  the 
deftttiTe  line,  that,  towards  the  fnd  of  the  sea- 
tOD*  a  band  fWnn  WIsil's  diun  having  veotttred 
loo  Au*  to  the  eastward,  to  ravage  the  country 
between  Bnnddkhund  and  Sdgur,  was  lurprised 
and  driven  back  whh  loss  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  a  aqnadnm  of  the  4th  Bengal  native  cavalry. 
mder  Certain  Ridge,  firom  their  post  at  Lobar- 
gim.  A  party  that  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
Rerbadda  to  reconnoitre,  and  ascertain  the  prac- 
Ctodality  of  a  passage,  was  in  like  manner  stopped 
by  tbe  guard  on  the  southern  bank,  while  Major 
Claike  (the  Bengal  troops  having  by  that  time 
eompletdy  relieved  those  of  Madras)  cntsed  the 
river  with  cavalry  at  a  different  fbrd,  and  cot  them 
vp  as  they  retired  across  the  vafley  in  their  way 
to  the  hills  that  form  the  barrier  of  Malwa. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  t^  the  Pindaree 
hordes  during  the  season  of  1616-17,  andsodi 
ttie  roitttafy  operations  against  them.  Tbelr  plan 
of  depredatim  this  year  embraced  a  mofe  ample 
cxpanae  of  territory,  than  had  ever  before  been 
attempted,  extending  from  shore  to  shore  of  the 
I  of  India,  and  including  all  tbe  i 
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diate  {nrovinces  that  had  been  spared  the  ravage 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  report  of  Ldeutenant- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  to  the  Marquess  d 
Hastings  represented  their  different  cxilumns  as 
amounting  by  his  estimate  to  twenty-three  thou- 
sand horse.  This  inroad  had  been  foreseen  to  the 
full  extent,  and  the  precautionary  measures  of  the 
British  were  consequently  on  a  proportionate  scale 
of  magnitude.  After  the  Bengal  troops  had  cross- 
ed the  Nerbudda  to  relieve  Colonel  Walker*  there 
were  no  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  rc^^ulars  of 
the  King's  or  Company's  forces  between  that  river 
and  the  Kishna,  besides  the  reformed  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  P&hwa's  brigade  ; 
troops,  which,  though  paid  by  our  allies,  were  in 
effect  devoted  to  the  same  service  with  their  offi- 
cers. In  addition  to  the  above  force  in  advance^ 
the  utmost  efforts  had  been  made  to  arm  the 
northern  frontier  of  our  immediate  possessums  in 
the  Dukhun,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  similar 
attempt  to  that  of  the  preceding  year;  so  thai 
altogether  the  military  effort  on  the  side  of  Ma* 
dras  was  nearly  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  ui 
the  event  of  operations  of  the  most  decisive  kind* 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  rather  to  good 
fortune  on  our  part,  and  to  a  relaxation  of  vigji* 
lance  and  activity  on  that  of  the  enemy,  than  to 
our  own  exertions,  that  we  must  attribute  the 
overtaking  of  the  two  larger   bodies,  and   their 
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terwe  chastisement  by  Miyora  LushingtoD  and 
McDowell.  So,  likewise*  the  opportune  mardi  of 
Colonel  Adams  to  the  south  most  materially  con* 
tributed  to  afford  the  means  of  compkCdy  inter- 
cepting the  third  expedition,  which  had  penetrated 
into  Oanjam.  Thus  it  was  accident,  not  the 
merits  of  our  defensive  policy,  that  had  yielded 
OS  so  much  more  brilliant  successes  this  year  than 
the  last ;  and  no  argum^t  could  be  drawn  firmn 
than  in  favour  of  the  security  of  any  combination 
of  defensive  arrangements.  To  build  a  system  for 
the  ftiture,  however,  upon  the  experience  of  this 
season,  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to  provide  only  for 
similar  results,  would  involve  an  annual  prepara- 
tion on  the  same  enormous  scale  of  expense ;  and 
even  by  the  most  favourable  calculation,  would 
not  secure  our  provinces  fVom  invasion,  and  our 
subjects  from  the  horrors  of  Pindaree  ravage,  al- 
though we  might,  in  some  cases,  happen  to  inflict 
signal  vengeance  on  the  marauders,  on  their  way 
homeward  incumbered  with  spoiL 

The  insufficiency  of  stationary  posts  of  defence 
was  abundantly  shown  by  the  early  success  of  the 
Pindarees  in  penetrating  Colonel  Walker's  line; 
and  it  stands  to  reason,  that  if  a  light  assailant  of 
this  description  be  allowed  time  to  ascertain  pre* 
dsdy  at  what  points  the  covering  force  may  be 
expected  to  be  found,  he  will  always  be  able  so  to 
choose  his  line  of  route,  and  to  regulate  the  length 
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of  Ilis  marches,  as  to  baffle  the  utmoit  irigilanoe 
of  such  stationarj  defenders,  when  they  are  under 
an  interdict  not  to  advance  and  meet  the  danger, 
or  crush  it  in  the  embryo.     The  conviction  of  this 
disadvantage  produced  an  alteration  eX  policy  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  season :  for  Colonel  Adams  ob- 
tained permission  to  cross  the  Nerbudda,  and  the 
officers  in  post  to  the  south  ot  Bundelkhuiid  to 
advance  westward  even  into  Sfigur,  in  case  an 
enemy  should  approach :   whereas  antecedeiltiy» 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  or  more  gene- 
rally the  fhmtier  of  our  own  territorieg  and  that 
of  our  protected  allies,  had  been  fixed  as  the  limit 
of  their  operations.     The  two  successfid  afiairt  of 
April  were  attributaUe  to  this  judicious  akentioB. 
The  policy  and  views  entertained  respectirdty 
by  the  British  government,  and  by  the  native  po- 
tentates of  India,  regarding  the  Pindarees^  in  fbe 
Goune  of  this  season,  will  now  be  shortly  ex] 
The  Governor-general  in  council  had,  i 
mentioned,  come  to  the  resdution  of  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  sanction  of  the  home  authoritiei  to 
conunence  offensive  measures  for  their  supprenoy. 
In  the  interval,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  trarted» 
that  the  advantage  of  defence  acquired  by  the 
Nagpoor  alliance  might,  in  some  degree,  deter,  or 
at  least  enable  us  to  repel  aggression,  either  od 
ourselves  or  our  allies.     Ekrly  in  the  season,  how- 
ever, he  became  sensible  of  the  futility  of  toch 
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CKpectatiofis;  and  even  before  the  storm  had  burst 
vpon  Oanjam,  the  council  came  to  the  unanimous 
Ktohition  to  defer  no  longer  the  extirpation  of 
thew  banditti.     On  the  21st  of  December  1H16, 
tirfs  determination  was  formed,  and  Lord  Hastings 
gare  immediate  notice  of  his  intention  to  proceed 
in  person  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  spare  no 
efbrts  to  accomplish  the  object  in  spite  of  anj  obi* 
stades  that  might  be  raised  bj  open  or  secret  foes. 
With  respect  to  the  time,  it  was  resolved  not  to 
commence  until  the  foUowing  season,  unless  the 
txtnation  of  the  Jypoor  alliance  should  reqilire 
openiiions  against  Ameer  Khan,  in  which  case 
Us  Lordship  proposed  to  enter  upon  immediate 
aetion.    This  not  having  taken  place,  his  depar* 
ture  for  the  upper  provinces  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing rains,  that  is  to  saj,  the  month  of  June  or 
JuIjI817.  Itwas  still  considered  doubtftil,  whether 
flfaidlieea  would  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  us 
fai  this  important  object,  or  jrield  to  the  importu- 
nitj  of  alternate  entreaty  and  menace,  addressed 
to  him  from  the  several  durras.    The  certain  op- 
poaition  of  Ameer  Khan,  or  at  least  of  his  Putaa 
mercenaries,  and  the  probable  secret  countenMv 
tkm  of  the  PMiwa,  were  confidentlj  anticipated : 
Imt  widi  the  resources  of  the  Nizam  and  of  tiie 
Bhoosb,  who  was  supposed  to  be  equaDjr  staunch, 
added  to  our  own  strength  in  that  qinrter  of  In- 
dia, there  appeared  little  luuEard  of  foihire.     B«t 
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his  Lordship  resolved  to  place  himself  above  tha| 
little,  by  calling  into  play  the  whole  disposahk 
means  of  the  three  presidencies,  according  to  a 
comprehensive  plan,  which  will  hereafter  be  parti- 
cularly developed.  The  resolution  to  undertake 
active  measures  was  formed  not  only  without  any 
assurance  of  support  from  the  home  authorities^ 
but  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Government  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  contrary  dispositipn  pie* 
vailed  at  the  India  House. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  had  not  je% 
been  time  to  learn  their  senthnents  on  receiving 
information  of  the  storm  having  burst  upon  their 
own  district  of  Guntoor.  This  intelligence  arrived 
in  England  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  S^ytem- 
her  1816,  and  seems  to  have  wrought  an  imnoe* 
diate  change  in  their  aversion  to  offensive  opem* 
tions.  When  the  Supreme  Government  resolve^ 
to  wait  no  longer  for  the  expected  sanction  from 
home,  no  answer  to  its  second  reference  had  yet 
been  received. 

The  repeated  violations  of  our  own  territofy* 
and  the  experience  of  the  utter  futility  of  defim- 
sive  arrangements,  irresistibly  impelled  the  Gover* 
nor-general  to  this  course ;  and  his  Lordship  felt 
confident,  a  confidence  justified  by  the  iesnlt»  if 
the  residt  of  a  measure  can  ever  be  admitted  to 
afford  a  fair  test  of  its  merit,  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  would  awaken  the  authorities 
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ui  Bnglaiid  to  a  aeiuse  of  the  magnitade  of  the 
^rO,  and  the  imperative  duty  and  necesatjr  of 
eradicating  it.  The  reasons  for  postponing  the 
commencenient  of  operations  till  the  close  of  the 
rains,  unless  prematurely  brought  on  by  the  issue 
of  the  Jjrpoor  n^otiation,  will  be  obvious,  when 
the  time  requisite  fully  to  prepare  so  extensive  a 
plan  of  military  and  political  movement,  and  the 
vast  advantage  of  commencing  with  the  whi^  of 
the  fiur  season  to  look  forward  to,  are  taken  into 
ooDsideffation.  The  current  of  events  appeared 
also  to  be  daily  tending  to  produce  a  state  of  pnb- 
yc  feding  and  opinion  mcNre  and  more  fiivourable 
to  our  views.  The  successes  against  the  Pinda- 
veest  the  increasii^  alarm  and  anxiety  of  Sindheea, 
tfie  pmspect  of  further  improving  our  connexion 
with  Nagpoor,  and  of  comprehending  Jyfoor  with- 
m  the  circle  of  our  influence,  as  well  as  the  time 
thns  given  for  the  newly-formed  pacific  rdatiMa 
with  Nip&l  to  take  effect,  all  contributed  to  re- 
commend that  government  should  reserve  the  exe- 
cution cfi  its  resolve,  until  the  following  season. 
There  was  every  prospect,  that  the  work  would 
then  be  accomplished  in  one  campaign  ;  and  the 
event  has  shown  that  the  expectation  was  just 
Wherefore,  although  the  effort  for  this  purpose 
nmat  neoessarily  be  on  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive  scale,  still  the  ultimate  saving  of  chaige 
and  increase  of  reputation,  from  avoiding  a  war- 
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fiEure  protracted  indefinitely  from  year  to  year, 
were  objects  worth  any  sacrifice,  and  only  to  be 
ensured  by  having  an  entire  season  to  act  in,  after 
a  due  allowance  of  time  tor  previous  pieparatioD. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  the  reader,  by 
stating  at  length  the  views  of  the  several  native 
princes,  in  respect  to  the  Pindarees.  Their  ag^ 
gressions  on  ourselves  and  our  allies  were  more 
than  once  brought  to  the  notice  of  Sindheea,  by 
order  of  the  Supi'eme  Government ;  and  in  pnK 
portion  as  we  became  earnest  in  repiesentiiig  the 
evil,  this  chief  redoubled  his  protestations  of  hot- 
tility  to  the  hordes,  while  his  generals  and  mioi^ 
ters  continued  to  give  them  even  open  encourage* 
ment.  A  commander  was  at  last  appointed  to 
conduct  an  expedition,  that  was  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  Pindarees :  but,  when  the  anny  waa 
to  be  collected,  delays  and  difficulties  hepok  to  be 
started  in  such  number,  that,  in  the  end,  Bamee 
Inglia,  the  officer  nominated,  never  stirred  finom 
Owalior.  Some  anxiety  was  shown,  when  the  mp- 
prehension  of  our  immediatdy  advancin|;  to  the 
north  of  the  Nerbudda  was  most  lively ;  and 
was  taken  to  have  trD(q)s  in  readiness  to  act 
cording  to  the  course  of  events.  Beyond 
point,  the  activity  of  this  durbar  did  not 
But  we  so  fiEur  availed  ourselves  of  Sindheea'a  pfo- 
fessions  and  general  policy,  as  to  assume,  that  we 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  the  fieebootwa 
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btjromi  hii  frontier,  though  it  wm  not  thought 
fxpedieot  to  define  the  mattert  by  desiring  rajr 
fiormal  recognition  of  the  right 

Hdkur^s  duriMr,  during  the  aenson  1816-17, 
was  agitated  by  a  violent  struggle  between  the 
party  of  Ameer  Khan,  whose  agent  Ghufoor  Khan 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Putan  interest,  and  had 
the  regular  battalions  at  his  beck,  and  that  of  the 
native  Mahrattas,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  fiunily,  and  into  whose  hands  Toolsee  Baee 
the  regent  had  latterly  throvm  herself  and  her 
ward,  the  young  Mulhar  Rao.  The  former  mi- 
•ister,  Balavam  Set,  having  been  thought  to  fis» 
vour  the  Putan  foctioo,  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death  in  prison ;  and  the  diflerences  between  the 
two  parties  went  so  far,  as  to  produce  what  was 
called  a  battle,  though  it  amounted  to  no  rooro 
than  a  distant  cannonade.  The  season  passed 
without  reoondliation  or  the  complete  reductiosi 
of  either  party :  and  Sindheea,  who  had  at  one 
time  showo  a  dispositiQii  to  interfere,  in  order  to 
eflect  an  accommodation,  refrained  in  the  end, 
and  withdrew  the  force  he  had  kept  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  for  the  purpose.  One  consequence  of 
these  disturfaanoss  was,  the  release  of  Koreem 
Khan,  the  moat  noted  of  the  Pindaree  toadtnip 
who  had  hitherto  been  kept  under  the  appearance 
of  sQoie  restraint. 

The  occurrences  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and 
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Nagpoor,  during  the  season  1816-17,  will  be  given 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  operations  against 
the  fort  of  Hutras  in  the  Dooab,  as  they  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  calming  the  public  mind  of  the 
native  population  of  our  own  western  provinces^ 
and  preparing  them  for  the  events  that  were  to 
follow,  will  here  find  its  proper  place  of  notiee. 
Soon  after  the  Supreme  Government  had  deter- 
mined  on  the  suppression  of  the  predatory  bands, 
indeed  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  December, 
the  continued  contumacy  of  Dya  Ram  and  Bhi^- 
wunt  Singh,  two  zemindars  of  the  Dooab,  wis 
brought  particularly  under  the  notice  of  Loid 
Hastings  and  the  council,  together  with  some  finr- 
ther  recent  acts  of  unprovoked  aggresston  upon 
peaceable  residents  within  the  Agra  district.  The 
rank  of  both  these  chieftains  was  that  of  nwre 
talookdars,  or  renters  of  portions  of  land,  but  they 
held  very  strong  forts ;  and  the  government,  on 
its  acquisition  of  the  province  from  Sindheea,  the 
possessions  of  both  lying  in  the  Ule^^urh  district, 
behaved  towards  them  with  its  usual  consideratioD, 
and,  so  long  as  their  quota  of  revenue  was  reguUnfy 
paid,  a  strict  conformity  with  the  equalizing  laws 
of  our  system  was  not  enforced  upon  them.  Pre- 
suming upon  this  moderation,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  their  fortresses  of  Hutras  and  Moor- 
san,  they  both  levied  arbitrary  duties,  harbomed 
thieves  and  robbers,  and,  disregarding  the  autho* 
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riiy  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  which  they  were 
bound  to  respect,  sported  with  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  in 
their  neighbourhood  At  last,  the  Supreme  Go- 
vemment  felt  itself  called  upon  to  resent  this  con- 
duct ;  and  it  was  particularly  pcditic  not  to  pass  it 
over  at  this  time,  as  a  rising  of  the  Putan  popu- 
lation of  Rohilkhund  a  few  months  before,  to  op- 
pose an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  the  police 
of  cities  and  towns,  showed  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  part  of  our  dominions  to  be  very  unset- 
tled. That  insurrection  had,  indeed,  subsided  on 
the  fiiilure  of  the  anned  mob  to  overpower  a  snudl 
party  of  but  three  *  companies  of  Sepahees,  which 
had  been  marched  into  the  city  of  Burelee,  where 
the  green  flag  of  Mohummed  had  been  hoisted  by 
the  malcontents.  Still,  in  the  probability  of  ex* 
tensive  war  with  the  Mahratta<t  and  Putans,  ne- 
cessarily involving  the  risk  of  a  successful  inroad 
from  beyond  our  frontier,  the  mischief  would  lie 
incalculable,  if  the  slightest  idea  of  the  internal 

*  The  exempUry  conduce  of  this  dcuchmcnt,  and  of  Cap- 
tain Boacawen  in  commander,  would  dcaervc  a  much  more 
particular  nouce,  if  the  plan  of  this  narrative  would  allow  of 
aiieh  a  digreaaion.  The  Rohillaa  penetrated  the  nquare,  into 
wfaieh  tha  detachment  waa  compelled  to  form  itself,  before  the 
fourth  aide  oould  be  completed  by  the  filing  in  of  the  pic- 
queu  and  light  ioiantry.  They  were  literally  blown  out 
again  by  the  bold  manopurre  of  turning  one  of  the  guna  at  the 
angles  inwanU,  loaded  with  grape. 

2   K 
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instability  of  our  power  were  suffered  to  go  abroad. 
It  was  therefore  important  to  strike  a  blow^  that 
should  impress  all  ranks  with  a  proper  estimate 
of  our  vigour  and  military  means. 

Hutras  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest 
forts  in  India.  Dya-Ram  was  a  Jat,  and  derived 
no  small  accession  of  confidence  and  estimatioDy 
from  being  a  relation  of  the  Bhurtpoor  Raja,  with 
whom  he  claimed  equality  of  rank.  The  fort 
was  kept  in  the  completest  state  of  repair,  and 
every  improvement  that  was  introduced  into  our 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Uleegurh,  such  as  pre- 
paring a  covered  way,  raising  a  glads,  and  le- 
velling the  height  of  the  ramparts,  was  carefully 
copied  by  this  suspicious  chief.  At  the  dooe  of 
1816,  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  both  Dya-Ram 
and  Bhugwunt  to  the  level  of  subjects,  and  to 
employ  an  overwhelming  force  for  the  purpose^ 
as  well  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  as  to  give 
eclAt  to  the  measure.  The  divisions  from  Cawn* 
poor,  from  Meeruth,  and  from  Muttra,  were  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  concentrate  on  Hutras,  and 
place  themselves  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Major-^neral  Marshall,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer in  the  field.  On  the  1 1th  of  February,  the 
place  was  invested  on  all  sides.  Dya-Ram  was 
then  stunmoned  to  surrender  a  gate  of  his  fiMt 
and  allow  of  its  being  dismantled.  After  some 
evasion   on  his   part,  and  a  negotiation,  whidi 
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lasted  till  the  16th,  he  finallj  refiued ;  when  the 
aege  immediately  commenced.  The  Kutra,  or 
finrtified  town,  was  breached  and  evacuated  on 
the  23d.  Approaches  were  then  made  to  the 
fort,  and  batteries  erected  under  a  smart,  though 
ineflTectnal  fire  from  the  ramparts.  Bj  the  Ist  of 
March  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  completed, 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  forty-five  mortars 
and  three  breaching  batteries  of  heavy  guns 
began  to  play  on  the  fort.  Such  powerful  means 
had  never  yet  been  employed  against  any  forti- 
fied place  in  India.  The  effect  was  beyond  mea- 
sure destructive  and  astonishing  to  the  garrison. 
The  batteries  continued  to  play  till  the  evening, 
when,  at  five  o'clock^,  a  magazine  dispropor- 
tionally  large  blew  up  within  the  place,  destroy- 
ing half  the  garrison  and  neariy  all  the  buildings. 
The  effect  is  described  to  have  been  mwM.  Dya- 
Ram  with  a  few  horse  made  his  eso^  in  the 
dark  the  same  night ;  and,  though  challenged  and 
pursued  by  a  picquet  of  the  8th  dragoons,  got  off 
with  little  damage.  The  rest  of  the  garrison,  in 
attempting  to  follow,  were  driven  in  and  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Bhugwunt  Sii^ 
agreed  to  dismantle  his  fort  on  the  first  sum- 
mons ;  and  thus  was  this  important^object  gained^ 

*  The  other  magaiine,  one  of  yet  larger  dimentiottt,  was 
likewite  Ibund  penetrated  by  a  thell :  but  the  fiuie  had  dropi 
out. 

2  r.  2 
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without  any  sacrifice  of  lives ;  the  casualties  *  of 
the  assailants  in  the  siege  being  too  insignificant 
to  mention;  while  the  impression  of  the  utter 
futility  of  resistance  spread  far  and  wide  through 
Hindoostan,  and  even  through  the  remote  Duk- 
hun,  where  it  materially  influenced  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and  ki- 
ladars. 

*  Killed — one  European,  five  natives. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
NAGPOOR.-POONA. 

IBI7,  JANVART    TO  JUHt. 

Nifpoor— Ram  Chundur  Wtgb-SudMk  UIm  KImb— Apt 
Sabab  goa  to  CbandB — intriguM— deub  of  Putmjcc — bj 
vK^rat  inean>— AccMUODof  ApaSkbeb-^Chuige  of  policy 
— InlriguM  with  P^shwa— Pootu — Pfabwa'a  duplidljr — 
Trtmbukjee  leviea  troo|»— u  covertly  tupponed — Raai- 
dmi'f  proceeding* — Ditcuuiora  with  tbe  Durbar— ^nb- 
•idiarjr  ferce  called  down— Inlercourae  Kupended — cflect 
— Operatiooa  agaiiut  Trimbukjce— their  aocccaa — Coloaal 
Swih  called  in  lo  Poona — lenni  of  demand- — refuacd— 
Poooa  inveated— Bajee  Rao  nibmita— Governor -general'a 
imiructioni — Conduct  of  Pfahwa  —Nov  imiy  ligMd— ita 
fiondiiiona  -ReAecikma— Military  movenwnta. 

ErENTfi,  that  led  to  very  important  remilts, 
were  passing  at  Nagpoor  and  Poona,  while  the 
British  were  engaged  with  the  Pindarres  in  the 
manner  above-described.  At  the  former  court, 
a  party  had  been  rapidly  rising  into  fkvour, 
which  threatened  completely  to  undermiiw  the 
inAiience  possessed  liy  those  of  the  ministry,  who 
had  been  instnuui-Dtal  in  bringing  about  the  sub- 
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sidiary  alliance  with  the  English.  At  the  head 
of  this  party  was  Ramchundur  Wfigh,  the  com- 
mander of  Apa  Saheb's  private  troops,  before  bis 
elevation  to  the  regency ;  a  man  who  had  the 
character  of  a  daring,  deep-designing  Mahratta. 
The  Naeeb  was  himself  of  a  restless  disposition, 
and  a  great  lover  of  intrigue ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  showed  a  decided  preference  to  the 
comisels  most  suited  to  this  turn  of  mind.  In-- 
stead  of  giving  his  attention  to  the  reform  of  his 
internal  administration,  the  object  whidi  the  vao^ 
derate  men  endeavoured  to  press  upon  him,  he 
greedily  listened  to  schemes  for  the  concentration 
of  all  power  in  his  own  hands  or  those  of  his  im- 
mediate dependants.  Nagoo  Punt  was  of  that 
class ;  but  Nurayun  Pundit  was  one  of  the  old 
advisers  of  Raghoojee ;  and  having  been  the  im- 
mediate instrument,  whereby  the  British  alHanre 
had  been  effected,  he  was  early  thought  to  be  too 
much  attached  to  that  nation,  and  to  have  its 
objects  more  at  heart  than  those  of  the  Bhooda 
&mily.  So  long,  however,  as  Pursajee  lived,  and 
as  there  was  a  party  in  the  state  possessed  of 
influence  not  derived  from  himself,  Apa  Saheb 
felt  his  dependance  on  his  English  allies,  and  did 
not  venture  to  break  finally  with  Nurayun,  who 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  their  fullest  confidence. 
A  plan  was,  therefore,  laid  to  relieve  the  Naed> 
from  every  source  of  apprehension  on  this  head : 
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andf  in  the  course  of  January  1817,  the  follow- 
ing expedients  were  practised  to  carry  it  into 
eflfect. 

It  will  be  recollected^  that  Sudeek  Uke  Khan 
had  been  received  into  apparent  favour  by  Apa 
Saheb,  instead  of  being  dqpraded  along  with  Na- 
roba,  the  late  secretary.  He  had  contrived  to 
make  his  peace  through  Ramchundur  W&gh,  but 
was  too  independent  in  power  and  influence  for 
the  reconciliation  to  be  complete.  The  large  as- 
signments of  territory  he  enjoyed  were  also  an 
object  of  envy,  as  well  to  the  prince»  as  to  the 
favourites  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Nagoo 
Punt  and  Nurayun  were  in  the  mean  time,  at  the 
Resident's  desire,  continually  urging  a  reform  of 
the  contingent  furnished  to  the  British  under  the 
treaty.  The  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining 
the  stipulated  force  out  of  his  assignments  had 
been  thrown  upon  Sudeek  Ulee  Khan;  and  its 
notorious  incompleteness  and  ineflBciency  had  af- 
forded ground  of  continual  remonstrance.  After 
having  for  some  time  seemingly  favoured  the 
system  as  well  as  the  individual,  Apa  Saheb  re» 
solved  to  avail  himself  of  these  complaints  for  the 
ruin  of  Sudeek  Ulee ;  whilst,  by  making  it  appear 
that  the  measure  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
British,  and  by  leaving  the  execution  to  Ibero,  he 
hoped  himself  to  escape  the  odium  that  would  in- 
fallibly attend  it. 
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On  some  slight  pi^etence,  towards  the  end  of 
Januaiy  1817,  the  Naeeb  left  Nagpoor,  and  went 
to  the  strong  fort  of  Chanda,  situated  about  se- 
venty miles  south  of  the  capital.  Immediately 
after  his  depaiture,  Nagoo  Punt  waited  on  Mr. 
Jenkins,  with  pressing  instances,  that  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the  perscm  of 
Sudeek  Ulee,  by  means  of  the  British  troops  at 
Nagpoor.  He  declared  that  Apa  Saheb's  prin- 
cipal reason  for  leaving  the  city  was,  to,  allow 
of  this  arrest ;  and  showed  a  written  author!^,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  regent,  in  proof  that  his 
sanction  had  been  obtained.  The  paper,  it  is  true, 
contained  only  an  assurance,  that  Nagoo  Punt  had 
his  entire  confidence,  and  that  a  communication 
from  him  might  be  considered  as  authentic ;  but 
it  is  very  unusual  for  Mahratta  princes  to  give 
more  specific  credentials  to  those  whom  they  en- 
trust with  communications  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  fii*st  overture  on  the  subject  was  made 
on  the  22d  of  January.  On  the  Resident's  hesi- 
,  tating  to  afford  his  direct  mterference,  the  request 
was  repeated  at  subsequent  interviews,  when  both 
Nagoo  and  Nurayun  were  earnest  in  soliciting  him 
to  act.  Some  further  credentials  were  shown  in 
testimony  of  Apa  Saheb's  desire  in  the  matter ;  and 
as  Sudeek,  heaiing  that  intrigues  for  his  ruin  were 
afoot,  had  begun  to  foilify  liis  house,  and  make 
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Other  defensive  preparationsy  this  circumstance 
was  ui*geil,  together  with  sundry  proofs  that  had 
been  obtained  of  his  being  in  correspondence  with 
the  Pindarees,  to  enforce  the  immediate  necessity 
of  strong  measures.  After  some  reflection,  Mr. 
Jenkins  finally  resolved  not  to  stir  in  a  case  of  so 
much  importance,  without  a  written  or  verbal  ap- 
plication from  the  prince  himself,  which  should 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  afterwards  disavow- 
ing the  act  or  pretending  to  be  dissatisfied  at  it. 
But  he  strongly  advised  the  ministers  to  execute 
the  arrest  with  their  own  people,  assuring  them  of 
his  support  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  and 
only  requiring  that  they,  as  the  ostensible  minis- 
ters, should  take  the  responsibility  of  the  deed  in 
the  first  instance  on  themselves.  For  this  Nagoo 
Punt  was  not  prepared ;  for  he  knew,  that  though 
Apa  8aheb  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have 
seen  the  ruin  of  Sudeek,  he  was  far  from  wishing 
that  it  should  appear  to  be  his  own  act.  Finding 
himself,  therefore,  unable  to  move  the  Resident 
from  this  judicious  resolution,  he  immediately  re- 
jmned  his  master  at  Chanda,  leaving  Sudeek  Ulec 
Khan,  for  the  present,  without  further  molestation. 
The  ruin  of  this  oflScer  was,  however,  only  part 
of  the  plot,  with  the  maturation  of  which  the 
retirement  of  A|ia  8aheb  to  Chanda  was  con- 
nected.    On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  F€*bruary« 
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Pursajee  Bhoosla,  the  reigning  Raja,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  without  any  alteration  for  the 
worse  having  been  observed  in  his  general  health, 
or  in  the  particular  complaints  under  which  he 
had  for  some  time  laboured.  At  the  moment,  no 
suspicion  attached  to  any  one ;  and  though  it  was 
whispered  about  that  the  Raja  had  met  his  death 
by  violent  means,  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  made  private 
inquiries  to  ascertain  the  &ct,  could  trace  the 
reports  to  no  certain  source.  He  accordingly  con- 
cluded them  to  be  no  more  than  the  common  ru- 
mours, which  in  India  always  attend  the  sudden 
death  of  a  man  in  power ;  and,  as  the  previous 
ailings  of  Pursajee  made  it  less  extraordinary  that 
he  should  come  to  such  an  end,  he  treated  the 
reports  so  lightly,  as  not  even  to  mention  them  in 
his  despatches  to  the  Supreme  Govemment»  an- 
nouncing  the  event.  Afterwards,  however,  when, 
ui)on  Apa  Saheb's  deposition,  free  access  was  ob- 
tained to  the  servants  and  women  of  the  b 
nor  of  the  palace,  it  was  positively 
tained,  that  Pursajee  was  strangled  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  there  was  veasoD  to 
believe,  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  pi^ 
viously  l)een  made  to  administer  poison  in  an 
offering  of  prepared  Ix^tel  leaf,*  presented  to  him 
early  in  the  same  night  by  one  of  the  Baees  of  the 

*  Purbajcc  rejcclcd  it,  fiuding  it  bitter. 
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palace.  Ranichundur  Wagh  himself  appears  to 
lutve  come  to  the  palace  about  midnight,  and  to 
have  given  directions  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed.  Its  actual  execution  was  entrusted  to  a 
man  named  Mun  Bhut,  who  afterwards  rose  to 
great  power,  and  was  a  prime  mover  of  the 
tieacherous  attack  made  on  the  residency  in  the 
November  following. 

Pursiyee  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  Hk 
body  was  burnt  on  the  10th  of  February  ;  and  his 
wife,  Kashee  Baee,  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  and 
sacrificed  herself  upon  iu  Apa  Saheb  was  inmie- 
diately  proclaimed  successor  to  the  Ri^ja,  by  the 
name  of  Moodi^ee  Bhoosla.  The  day  of  good 
omen  for  the  new  Riga's  formal  installation  was 
not  declared  until  the  21st  of  April  fdJowing; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  at  once  assuming 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  head  of  the  Bhoosla 
state. 

Upon  Apa  Saheb  s  accession  and  return  from 
Qianda,  Sudeek  Ulee  Khan  was  received  with 
marked  attention ;  and,  as  Nurayun,  one  of  the 
ministers,  who  had  pressed  the  British  Resident 
to  complete  his  downfall,  was  treated  with  a  cool- 
ness equally  pointed,  it  was  for  some  time  mattci 
of  doubt,  whether  the  plot  for  the  ruin  of  the 
former  had  really  originated  with  his  Highness. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  pretty  evident,  that  IiIh 
Mcret  disposition  wa^  as  Uttlc  favourable  to  the 
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one  as  to  the  other :  but  some  motives  still  ex- 
isted, for  practising  deception  towards  the  Moosul- 
man  soldier ;  while  his  elevation  to  the  undivided 
honours  of  the  Raj,  under  the  sanction  and  finv 
mal  recognition  of  the  British  government 
viously  obtained,  rendered  it  no  longer 
for  tlie  prince  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  minister, 
whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  the  British  in- 
terest. About  the  end  of  February,  Nurayun 
Pundit  was  especially  removed  from  the  conduct 
of  the  department  of  communication  with  the 
British  Resident ;  and  at  first  Pursaram  Rao,  the 
very  person  whose  intrigues  in  the  lifetime  of  Rft- 
ghoojee,  Apa  Saheb  had  himself  betrayed  to  the 
Resident,  before  his  own  elevation  to  the  R^eocy, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Jenkins  remon- 
strated against  the  causeless  removal  of  Norayun, 
observing  that  the  disgrace  of  this  minister  had  the 
appearance  of  l)eing  occasioned  by  his  having  ex- 
erted himself  to  induce  liis  Highness  to  execute 
faithfully  the  treaty  of  alliance,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  contingent  in  a  state  of  efficiency ;  that  the 
defaidt  in  this  respect,  and  the  removal  of  the  mi- 
nister who  had  attempted  to  prevent  it,  were  cal- 
culated to  give  the  British  government  a  very 
unfavourable  impression  of  his  disposition  towank 
the  alliance ;  which  was  yet  further  increased  by 
the  si^lection  of  such  a  man  as  Pursaram,  to  con- 
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duct  the  public  communications  with  the  English 
Resident.  Apa  Saheb  was  bent  on  the  removal 
of  Nura3run»  and  therefore  would  only  listen  to 
the  remonstrance  so  far,  as  to  nominate  Ram- 
chondur  Wfigh  to  the  oflSce,  instead  of  Pursaram, 
who  was  obnoxious  on  such  plausible  grounds. 

Reference  being  made  to  the  Supreme  Gkivem- 
ment,  it  was  determined  not  to  authorise  any 
more  pressing  instances  for  the  restoration  of 
Nurajrun,  through  fear  of  increasing  the  new 
Riyas  incipient  dislike  of  the  alliance.  His  sa- 
crifice was,  therefore,  submitted  to,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  considered  most  evident,  that  his 
disgrace  was  owing  to  his  exertions  to  procure 
the  punctual  execution  of  the  treaty.  Immedi- 
atdy  on  the  fall  of  Nurayun,  Nagoo  Runt  combined 
with  Ramchundur  Wfigh  :  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  every  official  station  was  filled  by  the  new 
Raja*s  personal  de|)endants.  A  |)ersecution  was 
also  commenced  against  Ooojaba  Dada,  who, 
fimring  for  his  life,  took  refuge  first  with  Nagoo 
Punt,  and  afVerwards  at  the  British  Residency, 
whence  he  was  ultimately  conducted  in  safety 
to  Allahabad.  In  the  mean  time,  negotiations 
were  openly  kept  on  foot  with  the  resident  va- 
kceb  of  the  P£sliwa^  of  Sindheea,  and  of  Holkur : 
and,  although  circumstances  arose  at  Poona, 
which  placed  Bajee  Rao  for  a  short  time  on  a 
fiioling  of  direct   hostility   with  the  British,  his 
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representative  at  Nagpoor  received  daily  letters 
and  had  daily  audiences  with  the  new  Bigay 
making  communications,  the  substance  of  which 
was  withheld  from  the  British  Resident,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  concluded  only  twdve 
months  before.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that  Apa 
Saheb  felt  himself  seciu*e  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  Iionours  and  authority  of  the  Raj,  *  he  ceased 
to  regard  the  British  alliance  as  a  necessaiy  prop 
to  his  nile,  and  b^an  to  be  sensible  of  the  humi- 
liation of  appearing  to  the  Mahratta  nation  as  the 
first  of  the  Bhoosla  dynasty  who  had  made  a  vo- 
luntary  sacrifice  of  political  independence.  It  is 
true,  there  had  not  yet  been  time  for  the  alliaiioe 
to  operate  as  a  restraint  on  his  personal  ^  directioD 
of  internal  or  external  affairs ;  but  it  was  not  dif« 
ficult  for  the  designing  men  about  him  to  convince 
him  that  it  must  ultimately  have  that  effect.  He^ 
thei'efore,  eagerly  listened  to  the  invitations  of  the 
agents  of  the  other  Mahratta  powers,  to  unite 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  coO" 
nexion  :  nor  was  his  personal  vanity  insensible  to 
the  flattery  with  which  his  alliance  was  courted, 
and  to  the  distinction  of  being  thought  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  success  of  the  coalition. 
Henceforward  he  lent  himself  wholly  to  the  d^ 
signs  of  Bajee  Rao ;  and,  in  April  and  May, 
when  matters  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  widi 
the  latter,  it  was  ascertained,  that  assurances  of 
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mutual  support  had  passed  between  the  two 
courts.  But  it  is  now  time  to  state  specifically 
the  nature  of  the  ocairrences  at  Poona,  to  which 
allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made. 

Trimbukjee  Dainglia's  escape,  in  September, 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  place  of  his  re- 
treat could  not  be  traced ;  but,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  cold  season,  he  remained  in 
perfect  quiet ;  and  though,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  his  master  made  no  exertions  to  seize 
him,  still  it  could  not  be  discovered  that  he 
either  harboured  or  gave  him  ostensible  support. 
There  was,  consequently,  no  interruption  of  the 
good  understanding  maintained  by  his  Highness 
with  the  British  govomment.  On  the  contrary, 
studious  efforts  were  made  by  him  to  win  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  confidence ;  and,  in  this  view,  he 
solicited  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  plans  which 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  supposed  to  be 
meditated  by  us  against  the  Pindarees,  and  made 
a  parade  of  issuing  orders  to  his  agent  at  Sind- 
heea's  camp,  to  refrain  from  intrigues,  and  only  to 
meddle  in  the  politics  of  that  durbar,  as  far  as 
they  might  have  relation  to  his  claims  in  Hin- 
doostan ;  and  even  in  them  to  do  nothing  without 
communication  with  the  British  Resident.  He 
also  professed  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
very  moderate  compositioh  for  all  his  demands  on 
the  Gykwar,  taking  six  lakh  of  rupees  a-year,  rad 
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giving  up  every  thing  else,  but  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture. The  display  of  such  an  accommo- 
dating spirit,  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely  ex- 
(lected,  was  not  at  first  attributed  to  a  design  in 
Bajee  Kao  to  deceive  the  British  Government. 
It  was  thought  rather  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
desire  to  keep  well  with  us  at  all  events,  however 
hostile  his  secret  inclinations  might  be.  The 
Marquess  of  Hastings  resolved  to  encourage  this 
disposition :  and  accordingly  a  copy  of  a  remon- 
strance, made  in  January  to  Sindheea,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  incursion  of  the  Piudarees  into 
Ganjam,  was  forwarded  to  Poona,  together  with 
some  explanation  of  the  gi-ounds  on  which  the 
British  government  proposed  to  take  early  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  these  hordes.  This 
communication  his  Highness  received  in  the 
course  of  February,  with  every  demonstration  of 
satisfaction  at  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in 
him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plot  he  had  contrived 
was  drawing  to  maturity.  In  the  course  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  heard  of  the.  collection  of  troops  in  the 
Mohadeo  hills,  to  the  south  of  the  Neera,  and 
alK)ut  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Poona.  He  early 
rejiresented  the  circumstance  to  the  P6shwa»  who, 
with  every  apix^arance  of  alacrity,  sent  out  a 
j>arty  of   Gokla's  troojis  to   cjuell   the   supposed 
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insurrection  ;    protesting  all  along  that  he   had 
hiinseif  heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  did  not 
believe  the  existence  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  detachment  went  to  the  spot,  and  reported 
that  no  insurgents  were  to  be  found  or  heard  of ; 
though   it  lay   for  some  time  encamped  in  the 
neighlx)urhood  of  the  Mohadeo  temple,  holding 
daily  communication  with  the  armed  bodies  that 
had   lx?en  there  assembled.     Early  in   March  it 
was   distinctly  ascertained  that  Trimbukjee  was 
himself  in  tliat  })art  of  the  countr}%  and  had  for 
rome  time  been   making  extensive  levies.     The 
18th   of  March   was  talked  of  as  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  open  apfiearance  in  arms ;   and 
the  direct  participation  of  Bajee  Rao  was  evident, 
as  well  from  general  report,  and  from  the  conduct 
of  the  detachment  sent  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion,  as   from    })ositive   infonnation   received   of 
actual  inter\'iews  lietween  his  Highnes8«and  that 
delinquent  at  Phookhuhur,  a  village  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Poona,  which  he  gave  many  frivolous 
reasons  for  making  the  place  of  a  lengthened  stay. 
Large  remittances  of  money,  to  the  parts  in  in- 
surrection,   were    also     traced    through    8ev«*al 
hands,  in  a  manner  that  left  no  room  to  doubt 
their  luiving  been  made  from  Bajee  Kao  to  Trim- 
bukjee and  his  adherents.     The  PMiwa  and  his 
ministers  persisted  in  stoutly  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  any  iiisum*ction,  or  levy  of  troops,  in 

2  r 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Mohadeo.  At  the 
time,  all  his  Highness'  forts  were  ordered  to  be 
put  in  a  state  of  complete  repair,  and  extensive 
levies  of  horse  and  foot  were  going  on  even  at 
Poona  and  the  vicinity;  besides  which,  agents 
were  sent  with  money  into  Malwa  and  otiier 
quarters,  to  invite  men  to  the  Dukhun,  in  order  to 
enter  his  service. 

Up  to  the  24th  of  February,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  considered  the  insurrection  as  leveUed  equaHy 
against  the  Pdshwa's  government  and  the  interests 
of  the  British  nation,  and  his  commimications  with 
the  Durbar  were  made  in  that  belief.  On  that 
day,  however,  the  reply  of  the  Pfishwa's  oflker 
sent  to  quell  it  was  put  into  his  hands,  whidi, 
combined  with  the  other  circumstances  alluded  to» 
satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  of  taking  np  the 
matter  in  its  proper  light,  that  is  to  say,  as  an 
underhand  attempt  of  the  prince  himself  to  shake 
the  British  power.  The  early  part  of  Mardi  was 
spent  in  remonstrances  on  one  side,  and  on  tiie 
other,  in  denials  of  the  existence  of  any  insnnec- 
tion  or  assemblage  of  troops,  and  in  protestations 
of  readiness  to  do  any  thing  that  might  be  suggest- 
ed, and  to  send  troops  to  any  place  that  might  be 
named  to  put  it  down.  Mr.  Elphinstone  dedaied 
he  wanted  no  troops,  that  he  should  em]dqy  the 
British  troops  in  dispersing  the  insurgents,  and 
that  the  presence  of  those  of  his  Highness  would 
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only  lead  to  confusion  :  he  demanded  other  proofii 
that  the  msuirection  was  not  encouraged  under- 
hand ;  such  as  the  placing  Trimtmkjee's  known 
adherents  and  the  members  of  his  family  under 
restraint,  instead  of  which  they  were  continued  in 
office  and  in  favour.  He  demanded  also,  that  the 
enlistment  of  troops  by  his  Highness  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  late  extraordinary  levies  dis- 
banded: that  the  repairs  of  fortresses,  and  the 
measures  that  were  taking  for  storing  them  with 
grain  and  ammunition,  should  cease ;  adding,  that 
while  such  things  were  going  on,  there  could  be 
no  reliance  on  his  H^^hness*  sincerity,  as  such 
preparations  could  be  meant  against  no  other  than 
the  British*  On  one  occasion  early  in  March, 
Bojee  Rao  remonstrated  against  the  style  of  the 
Resident*s  communications,  declaring  them  to  be 
of  a  threatening  nature,  and  cakukited  to  produce 
a  rupture.  Generally,  however,  he  met  them  by 
an  outward  show  ot  acquiescence.  Thus,  on  the 
1  Ith  of  March,  part  of  Trimbukjee*s  family  was 
placed  under  nominal  restraint^  and  other  osten- 
sible measures  taken  of  the  same  cast ;  while  the 
most  liberal  promises  were  continually  made,  to 
discontinue  ev^y  thing  which  gave  offence.  But 
the  preparations  continued  with  the  same  activity 
and  more  secrecy,  as  wed  at  Poona  and  its  neighs 
bourhood,  as  in  Kandte  and  other  parts;  and 
jee's  insurrection  in  the  south  was  grow- 
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ing  every  day  into  more  importance.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  Mr.  Elphinstone  resolved  to  call 
down  the  subsidiary  force,  and  to  employ  it  forth- 
with in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and 
eventually  against  Poona,  in  case  Bajee  Rao's 
conduct  should  render  it  necessary.  On  the  21st 
of  March,  he  solicited  special  instructions  for  the 
case  of  a  continuation  of  these  hostile  preparations, 
and  of  the  covert  support  of  Trimbukjee's  rebel- 
lion ;  stating  it  to  be  his  intention  to  break  off  all 
communication  with  his  Highness  in  the  interim, 
and  to  amiounce  the  present  relations  of  amity  to 
be  at  an  end,  leaving  it  to  his  Lordship  in  council 
to  restore  them,  with  such  demand  of  security  for 
the  future,  as  he  might  deem  it  proper  to  require. 
In  communicating  this  to  the  P^shwa,  he  stated  hb 
intention  to  assure  him  there  was  no  design  of 
committing  acts  of  direct  hostility,  unless  his 
Highness'  preparations  should  render  such  pro- 
ceeding necessary,  or  unless  his  Highness  should 
attempt  to  leave  Poona ;  in  either  of  which  cases, 
hostilities  against  himself  would  be  commenced, 
without  waiting  the  Grovemor-general's  orders. 

On  the  1  st  of  April  these  intentions  were  carried 
into  effect :  the  continued  preparations  of  B^jee 
Rao,  which  went  the  length  of  even  collecting  gun- 
bullocks  for  the  artillery  in  his  arsenal  at  Poona,  and 
of  sending  all  the  treasures,  jewels,  and  wardrobe 
of  his  palace  there  to  his  strongest  fort  of  Rygurh, 
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having  rendered  it  necessary  no  longer  to  defer 
bringing  matters  to  this  issue.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day  the  Resident  sent  in  a  note,  wherein, 
after  reproaching  his  Highness  with  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  aggression  on  the  British  government, 
which  he  had  been  abetting  underhand,  and  after 
recapitulating  the  abundant  proofs  of  his  so  doing, 
and  of  his  preparing  for  hostility  throughout  his 
whole  dominions,  he  notified  the  intention  of  im- 
mediately employing  the  sulisidiary  force  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  eventually  for 
the  8up{x)rt  of  the  British  interests  against  his 
Highness  himself;  declaring  that  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  governments  was  now 
at  an  end,  but  that  his  Highness  had  one  chance 
left  of  restoring  it,  that  of  disarming  and  waiting 
the  Governor-general's  determination,  which  if  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  try,  no  act  of  hostility 
would  take  placi*  against  himself,  though  any  at- 
tempt to  leave  Poona  would  be  held  a  decided 
indication  of  war.  The  Poona  brigade  was  ordered 
to  hold  itiielf  in  readiness,  and  Colonel  Lc*ighton, 
its  commanding  officer,  was  desired  to  take  such 
precautions  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  residency  and  cantonment  Affairs 
were  left  in  this  {nature  at  Poona,  whUe  the  main 
body  of  the  sulisidiary  force,  which  had  previously 
been  put  in  motion  from  the  fnmtier,  was  fonned 
into  several  divisions,  whereof,  cme  lightly  c«|ui|>ped. 
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and  under  Ckdond  Smith's  personal  command, 
hastened  down  to  the  southward  to  operate  against 
the  insurgents.  Major  McDowell,  with  the  de- 
tachment that  had  beat  up  the  Pindarees  on  the 
1 5th  of  January,  being  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bidur,  was  at  the  same  time  called  in  to  TooU 
japoor  to  co-operate ;  and  another  force,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Thompson,  was  also  summoned 
northward  from  the  ceded  dbtricts  of  the  Madras 
presidency.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  4n  placing  matters 
on  tliis  footing  with  the  P^shwa,  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  instructions  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Hastings  during  the  first  discussion  respect- 
ing Trimbukjee,  which  had  provided  for  the  case 
of  his  leaving  Poona,  and  raising  disturbances  in 
the  country  under  the  covert  support  of  his  mastert 
and  had  prescribed  the  particular  course  now 
adopted  in  that  event.  The  circumstances  were 
completely  analogous ;  the  only  difference  being* 
that  the  deUnquent  had  escaped  into  the  interioTt 
after  having  been  surrendered  to  us,  instead  of 
before. 

Bajee  Rao  was  greatly  alarmed  when  he  saw 
matters  brought  to  this  issue.  He  sent  his  mi- 
nisters to  assure  the  Resident  of  his  disposition  to 
do  any  thing  that  might  be  required,  in  order  to 
i*estorc  things  to  their  former  state.  It  was  dis* 
tinctly  explained,  that  this  was  now  become  impotp* 
sibic,  as  it  depended  entirely  upqn  the  nature  of  the 
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inftructions  that  might  be  received,  in  which  most 
probably  securities  for  the  future  would  be  made  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  renewal  of  the  former 
terms  of  friendship  between   the   governments; 
that  his  Highness  had  to  choose  between  two  lines 
of  conduct ;  if  he  resolved  to  accede  uncondition- 
ally to  what  the  Governor-general  would  determine, 
he  would  disband  his  new  levies,  and  place  his  forts 
in  their  former  condition,  bringing  back  his  treasure, 
and  showing  other  signs  of  confidence ;  if  he  only 
waited  the  arrival  of  instructions  to  make  up  his 
mind»  whether  he  would  declare  war  or  not,  and 
wished  to  be  understood  so  to  do»  he  would  leave 
things  exactly  in  their  present  posture,  but  must 
take  the  consequences  of  the  further  loss  of  confi- 
dence resulting  from  the  preference  of  the  latter 
course.     In  the  progress  of  the  month,  it  was  com- 
municated to  him  through  Major  Ford,  who  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  and  treated  with  confi- 
dence, that  if  his  Highness  seised  and  delivered 
up  Tninbukjee  before  the  arrival  of  the  Govemor- 
generals  exficcted  instructions,   as  he  had  done 
before,  his  conduct  might  again  warrant  the  Re- 
sident in  suspending  their  immediate  execution, 
and  restore  at  once  the  former  relations  of  amity. 
The  month  was  consumed  in  insincere  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  court,  evincing  alter- 
nate resolutions  to  submit  and  to  resist.     More 
than  once  pre(iarations  were  made  for  his  departure 
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fTom  Poona ;  but  the  natural  indecision  and  timi* 
dity  of  Bajee  Rao's  character  kept  him  fixed  to 
the  spot  to  the  last  moment,  in  anxiety  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  demands  that  would  be  made 
upon  him.  Yet,  instead  of  disarming  in  the  in- 
terim, he  increased  the  activity  of  his  prepara- 
tions. 

During  this  suspense,  the  troops  had  begun  to 
act  against  the  insurgents.  On  the  7th  of  April,  a 
body  of  one  hundred  newly  raised  troops  were 
traced  to  the  ^dllage  of  Junta,  and  there  disarmed 
by  Colonel  Smith,  and  their  chief  confined.  This 
was  all  that  was  done  to  the  south  of  Poona ;  for 
the  P^hwa's  influence  had  so  completely  set  the 
country  against  us,  that  although  that  oflScer,  with 
tlie  light  divisions,  scoured  all  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  insui^nts  had  been  collected,  no  in- 
formation or  assistance  could  be  got  at  any  of  the 
\nUages,  nor  could  any  other  party  of  their  fofce 
be  discovered.  They  had,  indeed,  decamped  frran 
that  part  of  the  country  immediately  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  troops,  with  the  design  of  removing 
the  seat  of  war  into  Kand^.  A  body  of  four 
thousand,  chiefly  horse,  after  having  got  dear  oflT 
from  Colonel  Smith,  was  heard  of  in  its  way  to 
the  north  by  Major  Smith,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  detachments  posted  to  cover  Poona  on  the 
east.  It  was  instantly  pursued,  and  after  a  chase 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  four  days,  the 
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Major  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  party,  about  a 
march  westward  of  Toka  on  the  Godavuree.  This 
body  had  fallen  in  with  and  cruelly  murdered 
Lieutenant  Warre,  an  oflBcer  of  the  artillery,  tra- 
velling with  a  small  escort.  When  attacked,  they 
made  little  resistance,  but  dispersed  with  the  loss 
of  no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty,  for  want  of  cavalry 
to  pursue. 

A  more  brilliant  affair  occurred  in  Kandfs, 
where  Grodajee  Dainglia,  a  relative  of  Trimbukjee, 
was  busily  collecting  partisans.  Upon  calling 
down  Colonel  Smith  to  the  south,  measures  had 
IxK^n  taken  to  put  the  Nizam*s  troops  and  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  in  motion,  to  counter- 
act the  designs  of  the  insiu'gents  to  the  north. 
Captain  Sydenham,  the  political  agent  at  Aurun- 
gabad,  being  apprised  of  Oodajee*s  operations, 
despatched  Captains  Davies  and  Pedlar  with  a 
rtisala^  in  number  about  six  hundred,  of  the  re- 
fonned  horse,  and  a  small  party  of  the  reformed 
infantry  of  the  Nizam,  to  the  frontier  of  that 
prince's  dominions  in  that  direction,  giving  them 
instructions,  if  they  shoukl  hear  of  the  collection 
of  troops,  and  could  find  an  opportunity  of  strik* 
ing  a  blow,  to  attack  and  disperse  them  without 
ceremony.  Such  an  opportunity  occurred  on  the 
20th  of  April,  when,  after  a  rapid  advance  of  fifty 
mik's  into  Kand^  Ca))tain  Davies  succeeded  in 
tailing  in  with  a  body  of  two  thousand,  whereof 
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near  three  hundred  were  Arab  infiuitry,  the  whale 
under  Gk>dajee  himself.  They  took  up  a  good 
position,  and  showed  £Etce;  whereupon  Captain 
Davies  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  infiuitryt  but 
at  once  to  charge  sword  in  hand  with  the  horse  he 
had  in  advance.  The  charge  was  completdy  suc- 
cessful, insomuch  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
not  less  than  four  hundred  left  on  the  fidd«  It 
should  be  noticed,  that  these  were  the  same  troops 
that  two  years  before  had  refused  to  advaiioe 
against  a  body  of  routed  Pindarees.  But  they 
were  now  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  an  able  conunander,  and  were 
impelled  by  the  sense  of  duty  created  by  the  nord 
assurance  of  r^ular  pay.  Of  Captain  Davies' 
men,  seventy-four  were  killed  and  wounded.  Both 
the  officers  were  amongst  the  number  of  the  latter. 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  fiir  the 
nature  of  the  service  required  the  example  of  a 
personal  exertion  on  their  part,  which  neithv  WM 
of  a  disposition  to  spare.  The  new  distinctiMms  of 
modem  warfare,  which  assign  the  use  of  the  ana 
to  the  private  soldier,  and  that  of  the  head  only 
to  the  superior,  had  not  yet  found  their  way 
amongst  the  class  of  men  led  by  Captain  Davies 
on  this  occasion.  Several  of  the  enemy  fell  by 
his  own  hand  before  he  received  his  wound*  which 
fortunately  was  not  severe.  Captain  Pedlar^s  was 
more  so,  but  still  not  dangerous.     Nothing  could 
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be  more  creditaUe  to  the  national  character,  than 
the  exhibition,  afforded  by  this  conflict,  of  the 
superiority  of  troops  similarly  modelled,  armed, 
and  disciplined,  and  differing  in  no  respect  what- 
ever from  the  enemy,  except  in  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  led  by  the  cool  judgment  and  ei^ 
terprising  courage  of  British  officers. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis  at 
Poona.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Mr.  Elj^iinstone 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  British  Sosrce 
there,  by  calling  in  Colonel  Smith  with  his  lig^ 
division.  He  gave  notice  to  Bigee  Rao  that  he 
had  so  done,  stating  the  reasons,  but  assuring  him 
that  it  woidd  produce  no  alteration  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  commit  no  act  of  direct  hostilityt  unless 
his  Highness  compelled  him  to  it,  for  he  should 
still  wait  the  receipt  of  his  expected  instructions. 
Discussions  with  the  ministers  and  emissaries  of 
his  Highness  continued  as  befcHre,  without  produ- 
cing any  satisfactory  result.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  a  jirivate  letter  reached  the  residency  from 
Mr.  Hecrutary  Adam,  which  opened  in  some  de- 
gree the  views  of  government,  by  showing  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Trimbulgee,  in  caae 
nothing  should  have  been  done  by  the  Peshwa  in 
the  interval,  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  new  accommodation  with  him.  The  full  in- 
structions,  wliicli  were  despatched  only  the  day 
after,  the  7th  of  April,  were  detained  for  a  fort- 
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night,  by  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Cut- 
tack,  and   at  this   unlucky  moment  interrupted 
the  Dak*  communication  between  Calcutta  and 
Poona.     Colonel  Smith  arrived  at  Poona  on  the 
26th,  and  took  up  ground  at  the  village  of  Kiricee. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  the  Resident  heard  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Cuttack,  and  of  the  D^  communi- 
cation being  cut  off ;  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
wait  till  the  6th  for  the  chance  of  receiving  the 
desired  instructions,  and,  if  not  then  arrived,  to 
act  on  the  imperfect  intimation  he  had  already  re- 
ceived of  the  Grovemor-general*s  wishes.    On  that 
day,    no  further  despatch   havmg  arrived,   Mr. 
Elphinstone   solicited  a  private  audience  of  his 
Highness  the   P^hwa,   in  order  to  apprise  him 
that  the  only  terms  on  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  consent  to  any  accommodation  with 
his  Highness,  after  what  had   passed,  were,  his 
engaging  to  "surrender  Trimbukjee  within  a  defi- 
nite period,  and  his  giving  substantial  security 
not  to  fail  in  this  particular.     Bajee  Rao,  who 
seemed  prepared  for  the  communication,  distinctly 
refused  the  preliminary  proposed,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  very  unusual  coolness  of  determination. 
He  did  not  rest  his  case  on  his  want  of  aHlity  to 
apprehend  the  fugitive,  for  he  would  not  even 
bind  himself  to  make  exeitions  for  the  purpose. 

*  Dak — post,  conducted  by  native  carriers  on  foot. 
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On  the  next  day,  a  written  note  was  sent  in  to 
the  same  general  purport  as  the  verbal  communi* 
cation,  but  specifically  requiring  a  covenant  to 
surrender  Trimbukjee  within  one  month,  and  to 
deliver  the  three  hill  forts  of  Singurh,  Poorundur, 
and  Rygurh,  as  pledges  for  its  performance. 
Twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  for  his  High- 
ness to  come  to  a  final  determination  on  this 
proposition ;  if  not  in  the  affirmative,  immediate 
hostilitv  was  denounced.  The  note  was  received 
with  apimrent  indifference,  nor  were  its  contents 
notic^ed  until  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
time  had  nearly  expired,  and  the  troops  were 
marching  from  the  cantonment  of  the  Poona  bri- 
gade and  from  the  village  of  Kirkee^  to  take  up 
[lositions,  according  to  a  plan  previously  settled, 
so  as  completely  to  invest  the  city.  The  fears 
of  this  irresolute  prince  then  predominated. 
None  of  his  advisers,  excepting  Ookla  and  the 
commandant  of  his  artillery,  reconunended  a  re- 
sort to  arms.  Alxiut  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
he  sent  vakeek,  promising  to  agree  to  the  terms, 
and  to  surrender  the  forts  without  delay.  They 
were  accordingly  taken  possession  of  in  the  coune 
of  that  and  of  the  following  day.  Rygurh  was  a 
place  of  peculiar  strength,  as  indeed  were  both 
Poorundur  and  Bingurh:  but  no  difficulty  was 
made  in  the  delivery  of  them  under  the  stipula- 
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tion.  On  these  preliminaiy  terms,  the  Ptehwft 
was  admitted  to  throw  himself  upon  the  ultimate 
determination  of  the  Govemor-g^ieral  in  council, 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  a  final  acoommoda* 
tion  should  be  made  with  him ;  but  he  wu  given 
to  understand,  that  he  must  not  expect  the  treo^ 
of  Bassein  to  be  implicitly  renewed. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  arrived  the  instructioiis 
of  Lord  Hastings  -in  council.  They  prescribed 
exactly  the  course  already  adopted,  so  fiv  as  it 
had  gone ;  but  provided  distinctly  for  the  three 
cases :  first,  of  the  actual  surrender  of  Trimbulgeey 
or  sincere  efforts  of  his  master  to  seize  him,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  instructions ;  secondly,  of 
the  positive  inaction  of  the  prince  up  to  that  tiitte; 
and  thirdly,  of  his  refusal  or  further  evasion,  after 
the  Resident's  receipt  of  the  instructions,  and  com* 
munication  of  the  enhanced  demand  to  be  made 
upon  him  in  the  second  case.  In  the  first  case^ 
the  relations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  were  to  be 
restored,  and  every  thing  placed  on  the  fiwting  of 
the  previous  settlement,  made  on  the  surrender  of 
Trimbukjee  in  1816.  In  the  second  case,  the  de- 
mand of  the  surrender  of  that  delinquoit  within 
a  time  specified,  and  of  hostages  for  perfomuttioe^ 
was  to  be  a  positive  preliminary  to  any  acconuno- 
dation ;  with  the  further  understanding,  that  ao 
renewal  of  friendship  coidd  take  place,  without 
the  delivery  of  greater  securities  for  the  fiiture^ 
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than  the  treity  of  Bassein  afforded.  In  the  httt 
caae,  that  of  decided  war,  the  perion  of  the 
prince  was  to  be  seized,  and  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment made  for  the  goremment  of  the  country. 
The  (iirther  securities,  to  be  insisted  on  in  the 
second  case,  were,  cessions  of  territory,  inchiding 
the  fort  of  Ahmednugur,  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
nine  lakh  of  rupees,  applicable  to  the  raising  and 
pay  of  a  force  of  five  thousand  horse  and  three 
thousand  foot  on  our  own  establishment  to  replace 
the  contingent  of  his  Highness*  troops,  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  Bassein^,  bat  never  furnished  in 
full  upon  any  one  occasion :  also,  the  surrender 
to  the  British  of  all  claims  on  Goozer&t,  Bundd- 
khund,  and  in  Hindoostan ;  and,  generally,  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  supremacy  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire. The  renewal  of  the  farm  of  Ahmedabad  to 
the  G^kwar,  and  the  restoration  of  affairs  in  that 
quarter  to  the  footing  established  by  Colond  Wal- 
ker, were  to  form  part  of  the  new  arrangement ; 
and  the  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  of  settling 
some  points  of  minor  importance,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  the  subject  of  mutual  irritatioo. 
The  Rendent  prepared  himself  to  execute  these 
instructions,  as  soon  as  the  month  aadgned  fbr 

*  The  tremijT  of  Baiaetii  fttipoUiMi  twice  the  i|tismitj ;  Imt 
was  tubsequeotlj  modified  bj  the  irsatj  of  gsoersl  oooetrt 
for  tbc  defence  of  the  Dukhtin,  coodiidod  befweeti  the  Bri* 
tiab,  the  Ntssn,  and  the  Pfthws. 
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the  apprehension  of  Trimbukjee  should  expire* 
But  he  informed  Bajee  Rao  of  their  arrival,  and 
of  the  intimation  therein,  that  his  Highness  had 
so  far  lost  the  Governor-general's  confidence,  as 
to  have  incurred  the  demand  of  greater  secnirities 
for  the  future,  without  acquainting  him  with  the 
probable  extent  of  this  ulterior  demand.     In  the 
early  pait  of  the  month,  no  sincere  efforts  were 
made  to  seize  Trimbukjee,  notwithstanding  the 
security  given ;  indeed,  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  May,  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  princess 
flight  from  Poona,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
departure;  even  so  late  as  the  17th,  he  issued 
pay  to  his  troops  and  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a 
resolution  to  break  finally  with  the  British.     On 
the  20th,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
opi)osite  course.     The   adherents  and  family  of 
Trimbukjee  were  put  in  durance,  and  prodama- 
tions  issued  in  every  direction,  offering  two  lakh 
rupees,  and  a  rent  free  village  of  one  thousand  ru- 
pees a-year,  guaranteed  by  the  British  government 
to  any  one,  who  should  bring  in  the  person  of  the 
fugitive.     Copies  of  the  proclamation  were  given 
to  the  Resident,  that  he  might  aid  in  their  drcu- 
lation.     This  conduct  satisfied  every  body  of  the 
Ptehwa's  present  sincerity:  indeed,  it  placed  Trim- 
bidcjee's  apprehension,  in  a  manner,  beyond  the 
influence  of  his  master's   caprice.     Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  accordingly  resolved  to  consider  these  exer- 
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lions  as  a  sufficient  atonement,  and  to  accept  his 
submission  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  his  conduct 
were  not  changed   in  the  interval,  wliether  the. 
culprit  should   be  seized  or  not,  for  delivery  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  covenant.     On  the 
28th  of  May,  Major  Ford  was  authorised  to  ac- 
quaint the  Pdshwa  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
demands  that  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  under 
the  Govemor^neral*s  late  instructions;  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  following,  the  Resident  went  in 
person,  and  explained,  article  by  article,  a  draft  ^ 
he  had  prepared  of  the  new  treaty.     This  varied 
from  the  instructions  in  some  few  points  of  minor 
importance;  and  in  one  material  item,  the  amount 
of  the  cessions,  fixing  them  at  thirty-four  instead 
of  twenty-nine  lakh  of  rupees,  in  order  to  cover 
extraordinary  expenses  of  staff  equipment.  Sec.  of 
the  forces  to  be  raised  and  substituted  for  the 
P£shwa's  contingent,    provision    for  whicb   had 
been  overlooked  in  the  former  estimate. 

The>  P£shwa  and  his  minister  endeavoured  with 
much  dexterity,  to  reduce  the  sum  of  these  de- 
mands, taking  the  ground  of  intreaty,  and  reli* 
ance  on  the  compassion  and  generosity  of  the 
British  government.  It  was  urged  by  the  minis- 
ters,  that  their  master's  offences,  whatever  they 
might  have  been,  did  not  deserve  so  heavy  a 
punishment,  or  one  so  grating  to  his  Highness  s 
feelings ;  that  we  seemed  to  expect  a  strictness  of 

2  (. 
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fidelity  beyond  all  reason,  and  more  than  a  native 
potentate  had  it  in  his  power  to  observe;  and 
that,  if  we  enforced  so  rigorous  a  fine,  the  world 
would  cry  out  against  us,  and  accuse  his  Highness 
of  folly,  in  having  originally  formed  the  connexion 
with  us.    Since  proof  of  the  wide  scope  of  Bajee 
Rao's  machinations  against  our  interests  was  pour- 
ing in  from  every  quarter,  Mr.  Elphinstone  was 
inflexible  in  insisting  on  every  article  of  his  draft. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  the  month  allowed  finr  the 
apprehension  of  Trimbukjee  having  expired,  he 
demanded  that  the  treaty  should  immediately  be 
signed,  the  only  proof  of  submission  that  could 
now  be  given ;  no  reduction  having  been  made  in 
the  levies  of  troops,  and  Trimbukjee  not  having 
been  delivered  up  as  agreed  upon.    Six  days  more 
were  consumed  in  further  discussion  of  the  several 
items,  and  particularly  in  disputes  respecting  the 
districts  to  be  ceded  and  the  rates  at  which  each 
should  be  taken.     At  length,  on  the   13th  of 
June,  the  treaty   was  signed  according  to  the 
original  draft.     The  following  is  the  substance. 
Article   1st  renounces  Trimbukjee  Daingtia,  en- 
gages to  punish  his  adherents,  and  to  surrender 
his  family  to  the  British  government,  as  hostages 
for  his  never  being  again  countenanced.     Article 
2d  re-establishes  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  except  as 
now  modified.     Article  3d  explains  more  speci- 
fically tlie  fonner  engagement  not  to  take  Eiuro- 
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peans  or  Americans  into  the  service  of  tlie  P^wa. 
Artide  4th  engages,  in  ftirther  execntion  of  the 
previous  stipiihition,  respecting  his  Highness's  con- 
duct to  other  native  powers,  not  to  receive  or 
send  vakeels  or  communicate  in  any  maijner,  ex- 
cept through  the  British  Resident :  further,  re- 
nounces the  character  of  supreme  head  of  the 
Mahratta  empire.  Article  5th  commutes  his 
Highnesses  past  claims  on  the  Oykwar  for  an  an- 
nual payment  of  four  lakh  of  rupees,  in  case  Anund 
Rao  should  consent ;  if  he  should  not,  arbitration 
to  be  made  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein:  renounces 
aD  prospective  claims  unconditionally.  Articte 
6th  exchanges  the  proviso  for  the  PMiwa*s  con* 
tingent  of  five  thousand  horse  and  three  thousand 
infantry,  for  an  engagement  to  fumirii  to  the 
British  government  the  means  of  maintaining 
an  equal  force.  Articles  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  lOth* 
provide  for  the  transfier  and  arronditiement  of 
territories  to  be  ceded  for  this  purpose,  with  their 
forts,  according  to  a  schedule,  and  for  the  date 
and  operation  of  the  cessions  fktmi  the  5th  of 
June,  the  commencement  of  the  Hindoo  year. 
Artide  1 1th  authorises  the  discretionary  increase 
of  the  subsidiary  force,  and  its  emplojmieni  in 
reduchig  the  ceded  districts.  Aitide  1 2th  cedes 
Ahmednugur,  with  a  glacis  of  two  thousand  yards, 
and  engages  to  furnish  pasture  lands  for  the  sub- 
sidiary force.     Articles  13th  and  14th  rede  to  us 

2  c;  2 
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all  the    P^shwa's   rights    over    Bundelkhund,    in 
Malwa,  or  elsewhere  in  Hindoostan.    Article  15th 
renews  the  farm  of  Ahmedabad  to  the  Oykwar,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  four  and  a  half  lakh  of  ru- 
pees; exclusive,  however,  of  the  Katteew&r  tribute. 
Article    16th  ratifies  the  settlement  of   Pundur- 
IxK)r,  made  the.  6th  of  July  1812,  for  the  adjust* 
ment  of  the  P6shwa's  relative  rights  over  the  Ja* 
geerdars,  and  restores  the  Rasteea's  forfeited  Jageer. 
Article  17th  stipulates  the  restitution  of  Melghat 
an  usurpation  of  Trimhukjee  from  the  Nizam,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  *.     Article  1 8th 
provides  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  schedule  alluded  to  in  Article  7  specifies 
the  following  territories  :  1st,  the  Konkan,  or 
country  between  the  sea  and  the  western  gfa^ts, 
to  the  north  of  the  high  road  from  Poona  to 
Bombay,  rated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  at  eleven  lakh 
of  rupees,  but  allied  by  the  P^hwa's  minister  to 
yield  considerably  more ;  2d,  the  whole  of  the 
P^hwa's  possessions  in  Groozerat,  estimated  at  ten 
lakh  of  rupees,  exclusive,  however,  of  Ahmedabad, 
Oolpar,  and  theGykwar's  commutation-payment 
for  past  claims  ;  3d,  the  Katteewar  tribute,  taken 
at  four  lakh  of  rupees  ;  4th,  the  forts  of  Darwar 
and    Koosigul,   with    sufficient    territory   in    the 

*  \'ide  note  to  page  319. 
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neighbourhood  and  south  of  the  Wurda  to  make 
the  entire  annual  revenue  ceded  equal  to  thirty- 
four  lakh  of  rupees.  The  cessions  were  to  be 
immediate,  except  the  lands  in  the  Carnatic,  the 
extent  of  which  would  depend  upon  what  might 
be  found  to  be  the  value  of  the  Konkan ;  but  the 
two  forts  named  were  to  be  surrendered  forth- 
with. 

This    treaty   was    ratified   by   the   Governor- 
general  on  the  5th  of  July,   1817.     It  contains 
provisions  for  the  settlement  of  all  those  jioints, 
that  for  a  long  time  before  had  been  the  subject 
of  acrimonious  discussion  at  the  Poona  durbar, 
as  well  as  for  securing  the  British  government,  as 
far  as  seemed  possible,  against  a  continuance  of 
his  Highness's  treachery  and  secret  hostility.   Tlie 
engagement  being  avowedly  compulsory,  and  in* 
volving  an  aggrandizement  of  our  own  territories 
at  the  expense  of  our  late  aUy,  the  first  that  had 
been   made  upon  any  Mahratta  state  since  the 
settlement  of  1H05-6,  was  undoubtedly  calculated 
to   increase   the   apprehension   and   alarm,   with 
which  our  jiower  and  policy  were  regarded.     But 
the  measure  was  exacted  and  warranted  by  Bajee 
Rao*s  indisputable  jx^rfidy ;  and  the  detection  of 
it  at  the  moment  when  we  were  on  the  point  of 
entering  on  a  connectinl  plan  of  operations,  di- 
rectc-d  to  the  extirpation  of  the  predatory  honk% 
would  hnvi*  justified  n  siUl  further  reduction  of 
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the  means  of  this  prince  than  was  actually  ef- 
fectedy  nay  perhaps,  have  warranted  his  entire 
suspension  from  the  exercise  of  any  kind  of  au- 
thority and  influence  pending  those  operations. 
Subsequent  events  showed  the  danger  of  restorii^ 
him  to  any  share  of  power,  until  the  projected 
measures  had  been  completed.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected,  that  his  pride  could  ever  forgive  the 
hiuniliation  he  had  been  subjected  to,  or  that  the 
sense  of  comparative  weakness,  which  had  heea 
the  motive  of  present  submission,  could  for  a 
moment  influence  his  speculation  on  those  ulterior 
chances,  held  out  by  the  enterprise  in  which  we 
were  about  to  engage.  This  speculation,  not  his 
present  condition,  was  the  obvious  source  of  all 
his  subsequent  treachery,  and  of  all  his  past  in- 
trigues. Yet  perhaps  the  risk  was  unavoid^jUe ;  ' 
for  an  attempt  to  remove  the  head  of  the  Mali- 
ratta  nation  entirely  from  power  and  consideni* 
tion  would,  at  this  juncture,  have  been- productive 
of  much  confusion,  and  must  have  contributed  to 
exasperate  the  hostile  disposition  of  that  natioQ 
to  an  earlier,  and  probably  a  more  general  fier- 
mcnt,  at  a  moment  too  when  we  were  leas  pre- 
pared. On  the  whole,  there  was  equal  mode- 
ration and  justice  in  exacting,  by  way  of  safe- 
guard against  an  ally  of  detected  perfidy,  whoie 
services  to  a  (Tilain  extent  we  were  entitled  to 
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expect,  that  in  lieu  of  the  contingent  he  was 
himself  bound  to  furnish  to  the  cause,  he  should 
provide  the  means  of  maintaining  an  equal  bodj 
at  our  own  immediate  disposition.  As  for  the 
appeals  made  to  our  liberality  and  compassion, 
after  the  final  resolution  to  submit  was  taken, 
these  were  very  justly  allowed  to  have  no  weight 
in  mitigating  the  tenns  imposed:  such  motives 
can  have  no  Intimate  influence,  until  confidence 
be  completely  re-established ;  and  no  part  oi  the 
Peshwa's  conduct,  from  the  time  of  our  first  con- 
nexion with  him,  had  left  an  impression  of  his 
character,  that  entitled  him  to  be  restored  to  it, 
more  particularly  after  what  had  passed  so  re- 
cently. The  cessions  now  demanded,  though 
extensive,  were  by  no  means  a  dead  loss  to  his 
exchequer ;  for  he  would  henceforward  be  saved 
the  expense  of  supporting,  from  his  own  re- 
sources, the  troops  they  would  enable  us  to  keep 
up.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  Biyee  Rao  had 
for  ten  years  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  British 
subsidiary  force,  without  any  corresponding  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  on  his  part :  for  the  cession  of  his 
Bundelkhund  revenues,  by  way  of  subsidy,  was  a 
surrender  of  what  he  never  had  reaUy  possessed, 
what  required  an  expensive  military  force  to 
occupy,  and  what  any  other  power  would  have 
licen   free  to   undertake  the  conquest  of.     For 
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these  reasons,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  Bajee 
Rao  will  not  be  thought  to  have  been  too  hardly 
dealt  with  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  subsidiary  force  returned  to  Seroor  imme- 
diately after  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  in  order 
to  prepare  itself  to  take  a  part  in  the  general 
operations  of  the  ensuing  season.     One  battalion, 
however,  was  detached  to  take  possession  of  the 
cessions   in   the   Konkan.     The   force   that  had 
moved  into  Kand^s,  under  Colonel  Doveton,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  under  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  ultimately  in  expelling  from  it  Trimbukjee 
and  his  adherents.     What  most  contributed  to 
this  was  the  gallant  storm  of  a  strong  hold  occu- 
pied by  them,  of  the  name  of  Dorana.     Colonel 
Scott,  of  the  22nd  Madras  N.  I.,  appeared  before 
it  with  a  detachment  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 
resolved    immediately   to    attempt    an    escalade. 
Making  ladders   of  his   tent-poles,  he  forthwith 
attacked   the   Petta,   and    carried    it  in  several 
places.      The    garrison    retired    into  the    fort; 
which,  alarmed  at  observing  the  further  prepara- 
tions for  storming  that  point  also,  they  likewise 
surrendei*ed.     After  this,  Trimbukjee's  adherents 
ceased  to  make  head,  and  he  himself  retired  to 
Choolee  Muheshwur  on  the  Nerbudda,  where  he 
spent  the  rainy   months   with    a  few/  followers. 
Colonel  Doveton  moved  l)ack  to  his  cantoAment 
of  Jalna  on  ihc  i7th  of  July. 
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Viiftert  mill  Dociimeiih  referrrd  to  in   Vol.   I. 


A. 
(ReferrHl  to  in  Page  76.  M>.) 

Tranilalion  of  a  eopf  of  the  written  Oftmiout  of  tkt 
Principal  Goorkha  Chieft.  oh  ike  Quettion  of  Peace 
or  War  with  the  Britiih  Government. 

QutUion  tubmitted  bi/  tie  Rt^  of  Sipal. 
DinpuU-n  exiit  between  mc  and  the  Engluh.  Tlw 
Guvvmor-gnicnl  Iiu  written  to  mc  that  hv  haa  fp'mi 
ordvrn  tu  the  Judge  and  Collector  to  establish  their 
authority,  (in  ihv  diKpuicd  land*  oii  thu  Gourukpour 
frontier,)  and  that  he  >hall  not  think  it  neeessary  to 
repeat  his  iniiniati<in  ua  that  subject.  How  then  is  my 
Raj  to  t-xist?  In  my  judKownt,  anippe«l  nhoukl  Ih- 
made  to  amu.  Do  you  deliberalis  and  give  utc  a  tie- 
rided  and  united  opinion. 

Repl^  of  General  Bkeem  Sein  Tkapa. 

Through  the  iiiflm-mv  of  your  good  furtum*,  and  that 

uT  your  aitrestOTft,  no  <nh.-  h«s  yti  been  aU«'  to  eofw  with 
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the  state  of  Nipal.  The  Chinese  once  made  war  upon 
us,  but  were  reduced  to  seek  peace.  How  then  will  the 
English  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  hills  ?  Under 
your  auspices,  we  shall  by  our  own  exertions  be  able  to 
oppose  to  them  a  force  of  fifty-two  lakhs  of  men,  with 
which  we  will  expel  them.  The  small  fort  of  BhiHtpocr 
was  the  work  of  man,  yet  the  English,  being  worsted 
before  it,  desisted  from  the  attempt  to  conquer  it ;  our 
hills  and  fastnesses  are  formed  by  the  hand  of  Grod,  and 
are  impregnable.  I  therefore  recommend  the  proflecu^ 
tion  of  hostilities.  We  can  make  peace  afterwards  on 
such  terms  as  may  suit  our  convenience. 

Reply  of  Kajee  Rundoj  Singh  Hutpa, 
What  General  Bhcem  Sein  has  stated  is  good- 
Alexander  overthrew  empires^  but  failed  to  establish  his 
authority  in  our  mountains.  There  is,  howev^,  one 
source  of  apprehension.  The  Hill  Biyas  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  dominions.  They  will  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  hills,  and  will  assuredly  conduct  the 
English  into  those  regions.  When  the  Rajas  shall  unite 
and  co-operate  with  the  English,  the  latter  will  aoquiie 
confidence,  and  force  their  way  into  the  countiy.  I 
therefore  recommend  a  temporizing  policy  for  a  time^  or 
even  to  concede  a  portion  of  what  is  now  actually  in 
their  possession,  as  preferable  to  war.  By  such  a  oourw^ 
the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  our  enemies  will  beet 
be  defeated.  I  have  thus  stated  what  has  occumd  to 
my  mind. 

Repli/  of  Raj  Gooroo  Rungnat  Pundit, 
I  conceive  that  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  is  paranuMUit 
to  all  other  considerations,  but  having  been  asked  mj 
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opiniou,  1  proceed  to  deliver  it,  leaving  the  Sovereign  Ui 
adopt  it  or  otherwise  at  his  pleasure.  Hitherto  we  have 
contrived  to  effect  our  purpoae  ooc  way  or  another,  but 
for  the  future,  it  Menu  to  me  that  without  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundary  dispute  to  their  aatisfaction,  the 
English  will  not  recede.  As  yet  we  have  received  no 
injury  (calling  for  an  appeal  to  arms) ;  I  propose, 
ther^ore,  that  of  the  territory  of  the  Nuwab  Vizeer, 
which  has  come  into  the  posacssioa  c^  this  state,  (mean- 
ing of  the  usurpations  oa  the  Gounikpoor  frontier,) 
half  should  be  relinquished  aa  the  price  of  peace.  If 
the  EngUsh  resolve  on  hostilities,  we  cannot  maintain 
ourselves  in  those  possesions,  for  we  cannot  cope  with 
them  in  the  plains  or  Turaee,  though  in  the  hills  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  1  have  thus  stated  my  opjnioa, 
but  am  at  the  same  time  ready  to  yield  to  the  better 
judgment  t^  others. 

Rtpif  of  Kajtt  Dilbumjun  Pandt  (or  Pann.) 
The  Gooruo  has  made  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  defigns  and  proceedings  of  the  English,  and 
conceives  them  to  be  dcddodty  inimical.  It  is  wdL 
But  are  wc  inferior  to  the  English,  that  we  should  yield 
(o  them  ?  They  cannot  invade  our  territory  :  if  they 
attempt  it,  ihry  must  be  repulsed ;  for  should  they  onoe 
succeed  in  penetrating,  all  the  concerns  of  this  Raj  will 
be  thrown  into  coofusioa.  If  their  efforts  arc  directed 
against  the  Turaee  of  this  state,  and  they  cidte  dislur* 
bance*  there,  ran  wc  not  retaliate?  and  how  will  they  be 
able  to  protect  their  own  territories? 

Hrpitf  of  CMowilra  Bitm  fiak—of  Kajtt  Vmmr  Simgk 

Tkapa—andof  HuitoJtr/. 

We  have  enough  to  do  to  mansgc  the  territory  we 
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possess.  But  if  circumstances  drive  us  into  war  with  the 
English,  by  the  influence  of  the  auspicious  fortune  of 
this  Raj,  we  should  fight  and  conquer.  The  present  time 
however  is  not  favourable.  The  English,  seeing  their 
opportunity,  have  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  <^ 
oflence,  and  the  conflict,  if  war  be  now  undertaken,  will 
be  desperate.  They  vrill  not  rest  satisfied  without  esta- 
blishing their  own  power  and  authority,  and  will  unite 
with  the  Hill  Rajas^  whom  we  have  dispossessed.  We 
have  hitherto  but  hunted  deer ;  if  we  engage  in  this  war, 
we  must  prepare  to  fight  tigers.  If  the  Raja  would 
listen  to  our  advice,  we  would  recommend  the  relinquish. 
ment,  for  the  present,  of  all  lands  recently  occujned,  so- 
as  to  avoid  a  rupture.  For  if  matters  be  pushed  to  ex- 
tremity with  the  English,  the  whole  concerns  of  the  state 
will  be  thrown  into  confusion.  Matters  in  thisquarter  (i.e. 
in  the  western  hills,  of  which  these  three  chiefs  were  go- 
vernors) are  aheady  in  a  distracted  condition,  and  cither 
parts  of  the  Goorkha  territory  will  similarly  become 
the  scene  of  disorder.  The  advocate  of  war,  he  who 
proposes  to  fight  and  conquer  the  English  (alluding  to 
Bhecm  Sein,)  has  been  bred  up  at  dburt,  and  is  a  stran- 
ger to  the  toil  and  hardships  of  a  military  life.  Even 
now  that  he  proposes  war,  his  place  is  about  your  person. 
By  the  influence  of  the  auspicious  fortune  of  this  Raj 
success  would  crown  our  eflbrts  in  the  event  of  a  rup- 
ture :  but  our  life  has  been  passed  in  traversing  forests, 
with  hatchets  in  our  hands  to  collect  wood  and  leaves, 
and  still  we  pursue  the  same  occupation.  War  we  know 
to  be  an  arduous  undertaking;  it  is  so  for  veteran 
troops,  and  for  raw  recruits  must  be  much  more  so. 
There  is  on  old  saying,  that  thry  best  transact  their 
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iruutor'>>  hii^iiioiu  who  i-xor(-i!>«.-   the  givalest  pnulencv 
uifl  rircumit|M-ction. 
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(Rcr.rred  lo  in  Page  76.) 

TratulalioM  of  IruiruclioM  tent  fry  'ff  Jtoja  of  Sipai  to 

(ifnenil  Vmur  Singh    Thapa,  govtrtmr  of'  Pal/ta,  on 

the  (lourukpoorJ'roHlitr. 

I  M-iiil  yon  n  ropy  uf  the  npinionfl  of  all  the  prinHpal 
chiefs.  They  (liffer  widely  trrmt  one  another ;  hiil  ihi- 
rwult  i«  a  deteniii nation  for  war.  Purchase,  thcrrforp.  umI 
by  up  in  Hlon.-,  nil  the  grain  yon  ran  procure,  and  lend 
nil  necminl  of  the  Ireaaure  and  f^unpowder  at  your  com- 
uiand.  EMAblinh  a  chain  of  posts  froni  Sonlcana  to  the 
GiiTidnW  river,  nml  entertain  all  the  recruits  you  can. 
Ix-t  the  )>ro|N-rly  uf  all  pcrsuns  between  the  af^ca  of 
twelve  and  forty,  who  may  refuse  to  join  in  tbc  war,  be 
confiocated.  and  allow  every  man  a  seer  of  rice  for  Rub< 
dslence  while  he  may  serve.  I  have  issued  orders  for 
calling  nut  (he  population  here,  and  for  ealabliahing  s 
chain  of  po»t«  along  the  frontier.  You  must  strengthen 
the  forts  of  Nonakoh.  Five  hundred  Tclingas  (rvgular 
sqMiyo)  will  Ik-  dmpatcbed  to  reinforce  the  tnwp*  under 
your  command. 

Send  daily  reports  of  what  pasaes  in  your  quarter,  ami 
pn-pare  for  active  hostilities. 

DalrJ.  I'V.  ISTl.Sumttl, 
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B. 

/Referred  to  in  Pages  80, 180, 191,  and  passim.) 


From  Umur  Singh  and  his  sows.  Ram  Das,  and  Vrjun 
Thapas,  to  tKe  Rya  of  Nipal,  dated  Raj^urh,  2md 
March,  1815. 

A  copy  of  jour  letter  of  the  SSd  December,  addressed 
to  Runjoor  Singh,  under  the  Red  Seal,  was  sent  by  the 
latter  to  me,  who  have  received  it  with  every  token  of 
respect.  It  was  to  the  following  purport  '^  The  cap- 
ture of  Nalapanee  by  the  enemy  has  been  communicated 
to  me  from  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon,  as  also  the  intelli- 
gence  of  his  having  marched  to  Nahn:  haTUig  assem- 
bled his  force,  he  now  occupies  the  whole  country  finom 
Barapursa  to  Subturee  and  Muhotree.  My  anny  is 
also  secretly  posted  in  various  places  in  the  jungula  of 
the  mountains.  An  army  under  a  general  has  arriyed 
in  Gourukpoor,  for  Palpa,  and  another  detachment 
has  reached  the  borders  of  Beejypoor.  I  have  furdier 
heard  that  a  general-officer  has  set  off  from  Calcutta, 
to  give  us  further  trouble.  For  the  sake  of  a  few  tri- 
fling objects,  some  intermediate  agents  have  destroyed 
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the  tnutuai  hartnony,  wiil  war  is  waging  far  and  wide. 
All  this  you  know.  You  ought  to  lend  an  cmbauy  to 
oonciKate  tbc  EngUth,  otherwise  the  cause  is  lost.  The 
enemjF,  after  making  immense  preparationB,  have  begun 
the  war,  and  unless  great  concessions  are  made,  they 
will  not  listen  (o  terms.  To  restore  the  relalaoas  of 
amity  by  concession  is  good  and  proper ;  for  this  pur- 
pose  it  is  fit,  in  the  first  place,  to  cede  to  the  enemy  the 
departments  of  Bootwid,  Palpa,  and  Shecoraj,  and  the 
disputed  Irvcts  already  settled  by  the  oommissioners 
towaixls  fiarah.*  If  this  be  insufficient  to  re-establish 
harmony,  we  ought  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  Turaee, 
the  DooQ,  and  the  low  lands;  and  if  the  English  are 
fltiU  dissadslicd  on  account  of  not  obtaining  poasesson 
1^  a  portion  of  the  niounlaints  you  arc  herewith  autho- 
riaed  to.  give  up,  with  the  Uoon,  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Sutlej.  Do  whatever  may  be  practicable  to  mtorc 
the  Tvlations  of  fN<«ce  and  amity,  and  be  asnired  of  my 
approbation  ami  ament.  If  these  means  be  unsuccessful, 
it  will  be  very  dtflicult  to  preacrve  the  iotqpity  ofmyda> 
mmions  from  Kunka  TeestU  to  the  Sutlej.  U  the  ene> 
my  oBce  obtain  a  footing  in  tbc  centre  of  our  territucy, 
both  exlremitieswill  be  thrown  into  disorder.  If  you  can 
retire  with  your  amy  and  military  stores  to  pursue  any 
odier  plan  at  operations  that  nay  afterwards  appear 
eligible,  it  will  I>e  advisable.  On  this  account,  you 
oagbl  immediately  to  effect  a  jultctton  with  all  the  other 
officers  on  the  western  serrice,  and  retire  to  any  part  of 
our  territory  which,  as  far  as  NipAl,  you  may  think 
youndf  csfMble  of  retaining.     These  are  your  orders." 

■  Msswoit  ih«  tw«ntf4wo  ■lUsftt*  on  the  Ssnin  froaiicr. 
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In  the  first  place,  after  the  immense  preparatums  cvf 
the  enemy,  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  all  these  conces- 
sions, or  if  he  should  accept  of  our  terms,  he  would 
serve  us  as  he  did  Tippoo ;  from  whom  he  first  accepted 
of  an  indemnification  of  six  crores  of  rupees  in  money 
and  territory,  and  afterwards  wrested  from  him  his 
whole  country.  If  we  were  to  cede  to  him  so  much 
country,  he  would  seek  some  fresh  occasion  of  quarrel, 
and  at  a  future  opportunity,  would  wrest  from  us  other 
provinces.  Having  lost  so  much  territory,  we  should  be 
unable  to  maintain  our  army  on  its  present  footing,  and 
our  military  fame  being  once  reduced,  what  means 
should  we  have  left  to  defend  our  eastern  possessions  P 
While  wc  retain  Bisahur,  Gurhwal  is  secure :  if  the 
former  be  abandoned,  the  Bhooteas  of  Ruwain  will  cer- 
tainly betray  us.  The  English  having  thus  acquired 
the  Doon  and  Ruwain,  it  will  be  imposable  for  us  to 
maintain  Gurhwal;  and  being  deprived  of  the  latter, 
Kumaon  and  Dotee  will  be  also  lost  to  us.  After 
the  seizure  of  these  provinces,  Achain,  Joomlee,  and 
Dooloo,  will  be  wrested  from  us  in  succession.  You 
say,  ^^that  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  kurats  ;^  if  they  hav^  joined 
the  enemy,  the  other  kurats  will  do  so  likewise,  and 
then  the  country,  Dood  Koosee,  on  the  east,  to  Bheeree, 
on  the  west,  cannot  be  long  retained.  Having  lost  your 
dominions,  what  is  to  become  of  your  great  military 
establishments  ?  When  our  power  is  once  reduced,  we 
shall  have  another  Knox^s  mission,  under  pretence  of 
concluding  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship,  and 
founding  commercial  establishments.  If  we  decline 
receiving  their  mission,  they  will  insist ;  and  if  we  are 
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uokble  to  appoae  force,  tad  deare  them  to  conte  unac- 
companied  with  troops,  they  will  not  comply.  They 
will  begin  by  introducing  a  company ;  a  battalion  will 
Boon  after  Follow,  and  at  length  an  anny  will  be  aaieiD- 
bled  Jbr  the  subjection  of  Nipal.  You  think  that  if, 
for  the  pment,  the  low  Unds,  the  Doon,  and  the  country 
to  the  Sutlej,  were  ceded  to  tbem,  they  would  ceaae  to 
entertain  designs  upon  the  other  prorinca  of  Nipal :  do 
not  trust  them  I  they  who  counselled  you  to  recare  the 
niMion  of  Knox,*  and  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
cnoinercial  factory,  will  usurp  the  gorerament  of  Nipal. 
Wiib  n^ard  to  the  concessions  now  proposed,  if  you 
bad,  in  the  first  instance,  decided  upon  a  pacific  line  of 
eooduct,  and  agreed  to  restore  the  departments  of  Boot- 
wul  and  Sheeoraj,  as  adjusted  by  the  commisaioners,  the 
present  contest  might  have  been  aroided.  But  you 
eould  not  BuppreM  your  desire  to  retain  these  places, 
and,  by  murdering  their  revenue  oAcer,  excited  their 
indignation,  and  kindled  a  war  for  triBea. 

At  Jythuk  we  hare  obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemy. 
If  I  succeed  against  General  Ochterkmy,  and  Runjoor 
Sngh,  with  Juspao  Thapa  and  his  officers,  prevail  at 
Jythuk,  Runjeet  Singh  will  rise  against  the  enemy. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Seiks,  my  army  will  make  a 
descent  into  the  plains ;  and  our  forces,  crossing  the 
Jumna  from  two  different  quarter^,  will  recover  pniirs 
lion  of  the  Doon.  When  we  rrach  Hurdwar,  the 
Nuwab  of  Lukhnow  may  be  expected  tu  take  a  part  io 
tbe  cause ;  and,  an  his  aceessino  tu  the  general  c 


■  MMning  ■ppsrtntif  ih«t  (ht  Briiuh  would  fMUrc  lb«  Ukn 
betioQ  ofth*  Pandt*.«ni)  by  ih<if  mcani  gntrmNipsl. 

9  H 
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may  consider  ourselves  secure  as  far  aa  Khuiika.  Be* 
lying  on  your  fortune,  I  trust  that  Bulbhudur  Koonwur, 
and  Rewunt  Eajee,  will  soon  be  able  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison of  Jythuk;  and  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  send  Pimt 
Kajee  with  eight  compames,  when  the  force  there  will  be 
very  strong.  The  troops  sent  by  you  are  arnTiiig 
every  day;  and  when  they  all  come  up,  I  hope  we  riudl 
succeed  both  here  and  at  Jythuk. 

Formerly,  when  the  English  endeavoured  to 
to  Sundowlee,  they  continued  for  two  years*  in 
sion  of  Barch  Pursa,  and  Muhotree;  but,  wheD  yoa  eoiw 
quercd  Nipal,  they  were  either  destroyed  by  your  fbrDe, 
or  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  only,  who  abandoned  the  place.  Orders  should  nam 
be  ^ven  to  all  your  officers  to  defend  Choudundeey  aad 
Choudena  in  Bejypoor,  and  the  two  kurats^  and  die 
ridge  of  Mahabharut.  Suffer  the  enemy  to  retain 
the  low  lands  for  a  couple  of  years:  measures  can 
afterwards  be  taken  to  expel  them.  Lands  tranafcired 
under  a  written  agreement  cannot  again  be  resumed ; 
but  if  they  have  been  taken  by  force,  force  nniy  be 
employed  to  recover  them.  Fear  nothing,  even  thoi^h 
the  Seiks  should  not  join  us.  Should  you  succeed 
now  in  bringing  our  differences  to  an  amicabte  tenni* 
nation  by  the  cession  of  territory,  the  enemy,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  in  possession  of  Nqial,  as 
he  took  possession  of  the  country  c^  Tippoa  The 
present,  therefore,  is  not  the  time  for  treaty  and  eoo- 
ciliation.     These  expedients  should  have  been  tried  be- 

*  Alluding  to  the  expedition  under  Major  Kialoch^  when  the 
*  Turaee  was  occupied  for  two  years ;  an  e?ent  that  Umur  Sii^ 
was  old  enough  to  have  witnessed. 
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fore  the  murder  of  the  reYeniM  officer  (tn  Gourukpoor), 
or  nust  be  postponed  till  victory  shaU  crowo  our  efforts. 
If  they  will  then  accede  to  the  tenn>  which  I  ihall  pro- 
pose, it  ia  well ;  if  not,  with  the  favour  of  God,  and  your 
fortone  and  bounty,  it  shall  be  my  burineM  to  preserve 
tbe  int^rity  of  my  country  from  Khunka  to  the  Sut- 
lej.  Let  me  intreat  you,  therefore,  never  to  make 
peace.  Formerly,  when  some  individualB  urged  the 
adoption  at  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  I  refuted 
ny  assent  to  that  measure ;  I  will  not  now  suBbr  the 
honour  of  my  prince  to  be  sullied  by  conccKion  and  sub- 
mission. If  you  are  determined  on  this  stq),  bestow  tbe 
humiliating  ofBce  on  him  who  first  advised  it.  But  for 
me,  call  me  to  your  presence ;  I  am  oM,  and  only  dears 
once  more  to  kiss  your  feet.  I  can  recoUect  tbe  time  when 
the  Goorkha  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men. 
Through  the  f«%*our  ai  Heaven,  and  by  the  valour  at 
your  forefathers,  your  territory  was  cxtetided  to  the 
oonfiiMs  of  Khunks,  on  tbe  east.  Under  tbe  au^dees  of 
your  father,  we  subjugated  Kumaon ;  and,  through  your 
fortune,  we  have  pushed  our  conquests  to  the  Sutlij. 
Pour  generations  have  been  employed  in  tbe  aoquia- 
tion  of  all  this  dignity  and  dominioo.  At  Nalapanee, 
Bulbhudur  defeated  three  or  four  thousand  of  the 
enemy.  At  Jythuk,  Runjoor  Singh,  with  Ms  oflloers. 
overthrew  two  battalion*.  In  this  place,  I  an  sur- 
rounded, and  daily  fighting  with  the  enany,  and  look 
(orwud  with  coofidcace  to  victory.  All  the  inhabitants 
and  chieb  of  the  eountry  have  joined  tbe  enemy.  I 
must  gain  two  or  three  rictorira  before  I  can  accaaplish 
the  object  1  have  in  view,  of  attaching  Runjcet  Singh  to 
our  cause.     On  his  accession,  and  after  the  advance  at 
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the  Seiks  and  Goorkhas  towards  the  Jumna,  the  chirft 
of  the  Dukhun  may  be  expected  to  join  the  coalition,  a^ 
also  the  Nuwab  of  Lukhnow,  and  the  Salik-Ramee- 
Leech*.  Then  will  be  the  time  for  us  to  drive  out  the 
enemy,  and  recover  possession  of  the  low  countries  of 
Palpa,  as  far  as  Bejypoor.  If  we  succeed  in  regaimng 
these,  we  can  attempt  further  conquest  in  the  plains. 

There  has  been  no  fighting  in  your  quarter  yet ;  the 
Choudundee  and  Choudena  of  Beejypoor,  as  far  as  the 
ridge  of  Muhabharut  and  Sooleeana,  should  be  well  de- 
fended. Countries  acquired  in  four  generadcmsy  under 
the  administration  of  the  Thapas,  should  not  be  aban- 
doned for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters  to  an  amicable 
adjustment,  without  deep  and  serious  reflection.  If  we 
are  victorious  in  the  war,  we  can  easily  adjust  our  dif- 
ferences ;  and  if  we  are  defeated,  death  is  preferable  to  a 
reconciliation  on  humiliating  terms.  When  the  Chineie 
army  invaded  Nipal,  we  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
by  offerings  to  the  Brahmins,  and  the  perfbrmanoe  <if 
religious  ceremonies;  and,  through  the  favour  of  one  and 
intercession  of  the  other,  we  succeeded  in  repulong  the 
enemy.  Ever  since  you  confiscated  the  Jageers  of  the 
Brahmins,  thousands  have  been  in  distress  and  poverty. 
Promises  were  given  that  they  should  be  restored  at  the 
capture  of  Kangrah ;  and  orders  to  this  effect,  under  the 
red  seal,  were^addressed  to  me,  and  Nyn  Singh  Thqpa. 
We  failed,  however,  in  that  object,  and  now  there  is  uni- 
versal discontent.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  assemble  all 
the  Brahmins,  and  promise  to  restore  to  them  their  lands 


*  It  is  not  known  who  Umur  Singh  meant  by  the  SililuBai 
I  eech  ;  and  some  other  of  his  names  of  places  and  pcnoos  differ 
from  any  in  common  use. 


ukI  property,  in  the  event  of  your  conquering  and  ex- 
pelling the  English.  By  these  ntcans,  many  thouBuid 
worthy  Brahmins  will  put  up  their  prayers  for  your  pros- 
perity, and  the  enemy  will  be  driven  forth.  By  the 
practice  of  charity,  the  territory  acquired  in  four  genera- 
tiooa  may  be  preserved,  and  through  the  favour  of  God, 
our  power  and  dominion  may  be  still  further  extended. 
By  the  extension  of  territory,  our  military  establishment 
OMy  be  maintained  on  its  present  footing,  and  even  in- 
creased :  the  numerous  countries  which  you  propoae  to 
cede  to  the  enemy,  yielded  a  revenue  equal  to  the  main- 
tetuuKe  of  an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  and  Kangrah 
might  have  been  captured.  By  the  cession  at  these  pro- 
vinces, the  reputation  and  splendour  ot  your  court  will 
DO  longer  remain.  By  the  capture  of  Kangrah  your 
name  would  have  been  rendered  formidable ;  and  though 
that  has  not  happened,  a  powerful  impraanon  has,  oe- 
verthcless,  been  made  on  the  people  of  the  plains  by  ibe 
extensian  at  yQur  oonquesu  to  the  Sutle).  To  cAct 
a  reconciliation,  by  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  west 
of  the  Jumna,  would  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
Goorkhas  were  unable  to  oppose  Ibe  English,  would 
lower  the  dignity  a(  your  name  in  the  plains,  and  cause 
a  reduction  of  your  army  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand 
men.  The  enemy  will  moreover  require  the  poaoessioa 
of  Bisahur,  oim)  after  that  the  conquest  of  Gurbwal  will 
be  cosy ;  nor  will  it  be  possible,  in  that  caar,  for  us  to 
retain  Kuniaon,  and  with  it  we  must  lose  Dotee^  Acfaam, 
and  Joomlah,  whence  he  may  be  expected  to  pmctrau 
even  to  Bbcrer.  If  the  English  oooe  fstohltsh  thnn- 
•ehrca  firmly  in  posaeaoion  of  a  part  of  the  hiUa,  wa  shall 
b»  unable  to  drive  then  out :  the  countriea  towards  the 
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Sutlej  should  be  obstinately  defended;    the  abandon-^ 
ment  of  the  disputed  tracts  in  the  plains  is  a  lesser  eril ; 
the  possession  of  the  former  preserves  to  us' the  road  to 
further  conquest.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  direct  Gooroo 
Rungnath  Pundit,  and  Dulbunjun  Pandeb,  to  ^Te  up 
the  disputed  lands  of  Bootwul,  Sheeoraj,  and  the  twenty- 
two  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Bareh,  and  thus,  if 
ble,  bring  our  differences  to  a  termination.    To 
step  I  have  no  objections,  and  shall  fed  no  ammon^  to 
those  who  may  perform  this  service.     I  must,  however, 
declare  a  decided  hostility  to  such  as,  in  bringiiig  about 
a  reconciliation  with  the  £nglish,  consult  only  their  own 
interest,  and  forget  their  duty  to  you.    If  they  will  not 
accept  these  terms,  what  have  we  to  fear  ?   The  Rng|iM* 
attempted  to  take  Bhurtpoor  by  storm;  but  the  Raja 
Runjeet  Singh  destroyed  an  European  regimentf  and  a 
battalion  of  sepoys.    To  the  present  day  they  have  not 
ventured  to  meddle  with  Bhurtpoor  again  ;  whence  it 
would  seem  that  one  fort  has  sufficed  to  check  their  pro- 
gress.   In  the  low  country  of  Dhurma  they  estabUihed 
thdr  authority;  but  the  Raja  overthrew  thdr  army,  and 
captured  all  their  artillery  and  stores,  and  now  lives  and 
continues  in  quiet  possesion  of  his  dominionsi    Our 
proffers  of  peace  and  reconciliation  will  be  inteipnCed  aa 
the  result  of  fear;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that 
the  enemy  will  respect  a  treaty  concluded  under  iuch 
circumstances.    Therefore,  let  us  confide  our  fortunea  to 
our  swords ;  and,  by  boldly  opposing  the  enemy,  oompel 
him  to  remain  within  his  own  territory  ;*-or,  if  he  ahould 
continue  to  advance,  stung  with  shame  at  the  idea  of 
retreating,  after  his  immense  preparations,  we  can  then 
give  up  the  lands  in  dispute,  and  adjust  our  differcnoea. 
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Such,  however,  i^  the  faiite  and  terror  uf  uur  awtvds, 
liiBt  Bulbhudur,  with  a  force  of  six  hundn^d  mcu,  de- 
feated an  army  of  three  or  four  thousaDd  £ngliflh.  Hia 
forae ooiuUtcd  of  the  old  Gourukh  and  Kurrukh  oontpa- 
nies,  which  were  only  partly  compoaed  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  our  ancient  kingdom,  and  of  the  people  at  the 
countries  from  Bhcrce  to  Gurhwal;  and  with  theae  lie 
destroyed  one  battalion,  and  crippled  and  rcpulaed 
another.  My  army  is  similarly  composed ;  uevertheleu, 
all  deacnptiiHU  are  eager  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  your 
guarter  you  arc  surrounded  with  the  veterans  of  our 
anny,  and  cannot  apprehend  desertion  from  them: 
you  have  alio  an  immense  militia,  and  many  Jageerdan, 
who  will  &ght  tor  their  own  lionour  and  interests.  As- 
sembling the  militia  of  the  low  lands,  and  fighting  in  the 
plains,  is  impolitic  ;-^call  thcni  into  the  hills,  and  cut  the 
enemy  up  by  detail,  (a  possagv  here  the  scnw  of  which 
cannot  be  discovered).  The  enemy  is  proud,  and  flushed 
with  success,  and  has  reduced  under  his  subjection  all 
(he  western  Zemindars,  the  Ranas,  and  Raja  of 
KuhW,  and  the  Thakooracn,  and  will  keep  peace  with 
no  one.  However,  my  advice  is  nothing.  I  will  direct 
Ram  Doss  to  propose  to  General  Ochterlony  (he  aban- 
donment, on  our  part,  of  the  disputed  lands,  and  will 
forward  to  you  the  answn  which  he  may  receive.  All  (he 
Kanaa,  Rajas,  and  Thakooraen,  have  joined  the  enemy, 
aitd  I  am  sumNindcd ;  nevertheless,  we  shall  fight  and 
conquer,  and  all  my  officers  have  taken  the  same  resolu- 
tion. The  Pundits  have  pronounced  the  month  of 
Ryiakh,"  as  particularly  auspicious  fur  the  Goorkhas  ; 
and,  by  selecting  a  fortunate  day,  we  shall  surely  cim- 

*  CommcBcing  sbuui  ibc  loUtot  IHihof  Apnl 
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quer.  I  am  desirous  of  engaging  the  enemy  slowly  mni 
with  caution,  but  cannot  manage  it,  the  English  bdng* 
always  first  to  begin  the  fight.  I  hqpe,  however,  to  be 
able  to  delay  the  battle  till  Bysakh,  when  I  will  choose 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  fight  them.  When  we 
shall  have  driven  the  enemy  from  hence,  either  Runjoor 
or  myself,  according  to  your  wishes,  will  repair  to  your 
presence.  In  the  present  crisis,  it  is  very  advisable  to 
write  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  to  the  Lama  of 
Lassa,  and  to  the  other  Lamas ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  letter  tq 
their  address ;  any  errors  in  it,  I  trust,  will  be  taqpwen 
by  you ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  you  will  lose 
no  time  in  sending  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  China^ 
and  a  letter  to  the  Lama. 
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(See  Page  S06.) 


Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Honourabie  Eatt  India  Com- 
pamif  and  Moha  Raja  BUknim  Sak,  Raja  of  M^m/, 
Httted  between  Lieutenant -coloHel  BradMiam,  on  the 
part  of  the  Honourable  Company,  in  virtue  of  the  full 
pomert  vetted  in  him  by  hit  Eitxlleney  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable fVvnnf,  Earl  of  Moira,  Knight  of  the  Mail 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  ome  of  hit  Majety't  Uoet 
HomomrahU  Privy  Council,  tg^eimted  by  the  Court  of 
Dirtctort  of  the  taid  Homourable  Comptmy  to  direct 
and  control  all  the  afairt  in  the  Eatt  Indiet,  mmd  by 
Sree  Gooroo  Gujraj  Mitsur,  and  Ckunder  Seekmr 
Opadheea,  on  the  part  of  Mohara/a  Kurman  Jodk 
Bickram  Sah  Behaudtir  SAunuheer  Jumg,  in  virtm*  of 
the  pomert  to  that  ^ect  vetted  im  them  by  tha  taid  Rajm 
ofH^ai- 

Whikbas  war  hu  uiMn  bctwcgn  Ibc  HooouraUc  EtaH 
IikIm  CtMnpany  wk)  the  Raja  of  Nipal,  and  wlwrau  the 
parties  uc  mutually  ditpoied  (o  raton  the  rektiom  of 
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peace  and  amity,  which,  previously  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  late  differences,  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
states,  the  following  terms  of  peace  have  been  agreed 
upon.    ' 

Article  1st. — There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  Raja  of  Nipal. 

Article  2d. — The  Raja  of  Nipal  renounces  all  claim 
to  the  lands  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  states  before  the  war ;  and  acknowledges 
the  right  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  the  sovereignty 
of  those  lands. 

Article  3d. — The  Raja  of  Nipal  hereby  cedes  to  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company,  in  perpetuity,  all 
the  undermentioned  territories,  namely : — 

First,— The  whole  of  the  low  lands  between  the 
rivers  Kali  and  Raptee. 

Secondly, — The  whole  of  the  low  lands  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bootwul  Khas)  lying  between  the  Riq»tee  and 
the  Gunduk. 

Thirdly, — The  whole  of  the  low  lands  between  the 
Gunduk  and  Koosee,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
British  government  has  been  introduced,  or  is  in  actual 
course  of  introduction. 

Fourthly,— All  the  low  lands  between  the  river  lle- 
chee  and  the  Teesta. 

Fifthly,*— All  the  territories  within  the  hills,  eastward 
of  the  river  Mechee,  including  the  fort  and  lands  of 
Nagree,  and  the  pass  of  Nagarcote,  leading  from  Mo- 
rung  into  the  hills,  together  with  the  territory  lying 
between  that  pass  and  Nagree.     The  aforesaid  tenri- 
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tmy  ihall  be  evaciuted  by  the  6oorkh»  troops  within 
forty  (Uyi  from  this  date. 

Article  4th — With  «  view  to  indemnify  the  chiefs  and 
barahdars  of  the  state  of  Nipal,  whoae  intereats  wiH 
suffer  hy  the  alienation  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  fore- 
going article,  the  British  govenunent  agree*  to  aettk 
pensions,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  two  lakh  of  nipeea 
per  annum,  on  such  chiefs  as  may  be  selected  by  the 
Raja  of  Nipal,  and  in  the  proportions  which  the  R^ 
may  fix.  As  soon  as  the  selection  is  made,  Sunuds 
shall  be  granted  under  the  teal  and  ngnature  of  the 
Goremor-gmeral  for  the  pensions  respectirely. 

Article  0th. — The  Raja  of  Nipal  reoounoea  for  bin- 
■alf,  his  hon  and  succesaois,  all  claim  to^  or  oooDexion 
with,  the  cou&trie*  lying  to  the  west  of  the  liva  Kalee; 
and  cng^eaperer  to  have  any  coooern  with  tbeae  coun- 
tfiea  or  the  inbabttanta  thereof. 

Article  6th.— The  Raja  of  Nipal  cngagM  nevar  to 
molest  or  disturb  the  Raja  of  Sikhim  in  the  posscasJop  of 
bis  territories;  but  agrees,  if  any  di&tvnces  shall  aiiae 
between  the  sUle  of  Nipal  and  the  Raja  c^  Kkbhn,  or 
die  fiib|ect8  at  either,  that  such  difocneca  ahaU  ba  re- 
Icmd  to  the  atUtratioo  of  tht  Britiifa  govsamcDt,  by 
wboat  award  the  R^  of  Nipal  «ag«ga  to  abide. 

Article  7tb.— Tbe  B^  of  Nipal  hereby  o^^es 
never  to  take  or  retain  in  his  service  any  British  sutyect, 
nor  tbe  subject  of  any  European  or  Amerisui  state, 
without  the  consent  of  the  British  govcnmcat 

Aflicle  8tfa.^In  order  to  secure  and  impnm  the  ra- 
ktloos  of  amity  and  peace  hereby  catabUahed  between 
the  two  states,  it  is  agreed  that  accredited  miBislcrt 
fiomcacbiliaU  readeat  the  court  of  the  other. 
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Article  0th.— This  treaty,  consisting  of  nine  artacleSf 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  Raja  of  Nipal  within  fifteen  days 
from  this  date ;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  delivered  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Bradshaw,  who  engages  to  obtain 
and  deliver  to  the  Raja  the  ratification  of  the  Grorer* 
nor-general  within  twenty  days,  or  sooner,  if  practica- 
ble. 

Done  at  Scgoulee,  on  the  Sd  day  of  December, 
1816. 

(L.  S.)        [Signed]     Paris  Bradshaw,  Lt.-coL  P.  A. 

(L.  S.)        [Signed]     Gujraj  Misur. 

(L.  S.)        [Signed]    Chundur  Sebkhur  Opadhssa. 

Received  this  treaty  from  Chundur  Seekhur  Opadheea, 
agent  on  the  part  of  the  Raja  of  Nipal,  in  the  valley  of 
Muckwanpoor,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1816,  and  delivered  to  him  the  counterpart 
treaty  on  behalf  of  the  British  government. 

[Signed]    D.  Ochtbrlovt, 

Agt.  Govemor-generaL 

Translation  of  an  engagement  (Ikramama)  in  the  Hmdee 
language,  executed  at  Mukwanpoor  Mandee,  by  Keget 
Bukhtawur  Singh  Thapa,  and  Chundur  Seekhur  Opad- 
heea,  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  Raja  ofVipal^ 
and  forwarded  by  General  Sir  David  Ochterbmy  ahmg 
with  the  above  treaty. 

At  the  time  of  delivering  the  treaty,  Major-genend  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  was  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  Ri^t 
Honourable  the  Grovernor-general  had  not  autboriaed 
him  to  accept  the  treaty,  and  that  he  could  not  encou- 
rage any  hope  of  those  indulgences  of  which  a  prospect 
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had  been  held  out  by  Lieutenuit-oolotiel  Bradihaw,  bnitg 
graDted  in  addition  to  the  treat; ;  that  his  Lordship 
indeed  would  not  grant  them,  and  that  he  (the  general) 
would  not  recommeDd  him  to  do  so ;  that  nothing  be- 
yond wliat  was  stated  in  the  treaty  would  be  allowed. 
Accordingly,  we,  Sree  Kajee  BukhUwur  Singh  Thapa, 
and  Chundur  Seekhur  Opadheea,  have  agreed  to  what 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony  has  required ;  in  teatimooy  whereof, 
we  have  executed  this  Raaeenama,  and  deUvered  it  to 
the  Major-general,  dated  5th  of  Soodee  Phagun,  1872, 
Surobut,  corresponding  with  Tuesday  the4th  of  March, 
1616. 

A  true  Traostatioo. 
[Signed]  J.  Mohckton, 

Perm.  Secretary  to  Government. 

Rtm  the  Raja  of  Nipal,  rtceivtd  rni  the  iStk  Marekt 
1816. 
On  the  Slst  of  Maug,  1878,  Sumbut,  oorreqioiiding 
with  the  td  of  February,  1816,  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  your  Lordship's  letter,  dated  13th  at 
January,  stating  that  it  was  your  hope  and  expecta- 
tion to  have  been  able  to  address  mc  in  the  lan- 
guage of  friendship  and  congratulation,  on  the  renewal 
of  the  fonner  relations  of  amity  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  state  of  Nipal ;  but  that  unfortunately 
that  hope  and  that  expectation  had  been  defeated  and 
frustfaled  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  adopted  by  my 
government,  in  refunng  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  conclud- 
cd  by  my  authorised  agents,  stated  by  myself  and  my  mi- 
nister* to  have  been  vested  with  full  powos ;  intimating, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  ttuU  there  was  yet  time  to 
avoid  the  danger  to  which  I  hadexpoMd  myself,  namely, 
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that  the  instant  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  its  tnuoa-' 
mission  to  Major-general  Sir  David  Oditerlony,  would 
avert  the  impending  evil,  and  would  even  induce  your 
Lordship  to  consider  the  propriety  of  relaxing  bom  the 
rigour  of  some  parts  of  the  engagement,  but  that  any 
delay  would  be  fatal ;  adding  also»  that  your  letter  would 
be  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Major-general,  who  waa 
vested  with  the  command  of  the  British  force  advancing 
into  my  territory,  and  with  the  conduct  of  all  poGtical 
aiFairs  with  my  government. 

The  relations  of  harmony  and  friendship  between  the 
Honourable  English  Company  and  this  state,  by  the 
favour  of  the  British  government,  had  subsisted  mthout 
any  difference  of  interest  for  a  period  of  fifty  years;  and 
my  ancestors  were  always  grateful  for  its  kindness.  I 
also  had  no  other  wish  but  that  of  conforming  to  andent 
rule ;  and  the  British  government  likewise  conducted  it- 
self, as  usual,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  Were  I,  indeed, 
to  attribute  the  late  transactions  either  to  error  on  my 
side,  or  to  unkindness  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, I  should  be  wrong ; — I  ascribe  all  this  war  and 
tumult  solely  to  the  malignity  of  fortune.  I  neverthe- 
less flattered  myself  that  your  Lordship  still  had  my 
welfare  at  heart.  Accordingly,  when  your  Lordship  ad- 
dressed your  letter  of  friendly  admonition  to  me,  I  con- 
sidered the  counsel  and  advice  which  it  contained  to  he 
all  for  my  own  good.  I  wished  therefore,  agreeably  to 
your  Lordship's  injunctions,  and  for  my  own  inteiests, 
to  transmit  the  treaty  by  the  hands  of  a  confidential 
officer  to  Major-general  Sir  David  Ochterlony^;  but,  un- 
fortunately, my  evil  destiny  led  me  to  delay  its  trans- 
mission ;   and,  in  the  mean  time,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
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advanced  with  the  British  aanoy  to  Mandee,  near  Muck- 
wanpoor. 

As  I  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  restoration 
.  of  peace  and  friendihtp  between  the  two  states,  I  suc- 
cessively dispatched  Kajee  Bukhtawur  Singh  Thi^oa,  and 
Chundur  Seckhur  Opadhcea,  with  the  ratified  treaty  to 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  knowing  your  Lordship's 
favourable  disposition  towards  me,  and  being  himself 
also  kindly  disposed,  opened  a  communication  with 
Kaji-e  Bukhtawur  Singh,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
amity,  and  received  the  treaty  from  the  hands  af  that 
ofllon-  and  Chundur  Seekhur  Opadbaca;  dehverinff  to 
them  at  the  same  lime,  in  exchange,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  Ibnrarded  to  me,  the  counterpart  of  it,  uader  your 
Lordahip's  Mai  and  s^natvre,  wtuch  Ihavemoeraceiwd. 
Sir  David  Ochtarionycaiiawl  Kajae  Bukhtawur  Singh, 
and  Chundor  Scekfaur  OpadbeM,  to  execute  a  aqiaratc 
engagement  in  the  Hindee  Unguage,  (IkanuHM,)  the 
coalenta  of  which  will  be  made  known  to  your  liOnUup 
by  the  Majoa-genaraTs  "—"■■"'«'''»*  I  hereby  con- 
firm that  engagrmenL 

It  only  remaiaa  lor  dm  to  expreas  my  hope  that  your 
Lordship  will  maiuicat  your  generoHty  and  magnammity 
in  mch  a  "*■«"*"  as  to  Mcure  to  this  state  the  same  rank 
and  oantidaratKai  which  it  has  hitlwrto  enjoyed :  a  com- 
pbancc  with  this  requcat  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
dictaica  of  Ubeiahty  and  banrrolance. 

I  trust  that  your  Lordahip,  beUaving  me  to  be  ever 
anxious  for  the  pleasing  account*  of  your  health,  will  con* 
tinue  to  gratify  me  by  kind  letters. 

(A  true  Tranalatian,) 
[Signed]  J.  MoMriTOM, 

Persn.  Secretary  to  Government. 
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D. 

(See  Page  207.) 


Ireaty,  Covenant j  or  Agreement  entered  on  by  Captam 
Barre  Latter ^  Agent  on  the  part  of  his  Excelleney  tke 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Moira,  K.  G.  Govern 
nor-general,  S^c.  i^c.  S^c.  and  by  Nazir  Chafna  Tinfem, 
and  Macha  Timbah,  and  Lama  Duchim  Longdoo^  De* 
puties  on  the  part  of  the  Raja  of  Sickhimputeef  being 
severally  authorised  and  duly  appointed  for  the  abuve 
purposes. 

Article  IsL^Thc  Honourable  East  India  Compttiy 
cedes,  transfers^  and  makes  over,  in  fiill  sovereignty^  to 
the  Sikhimputee  Raja,  his  heirs  or  successors,  aU  the 
hilly  or  mountainous  country  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Mechee  river,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Teesta 
river,  formerly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  Raja  of 
Nipal,  ceded  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Segoulee. 

Article  Sd. — The  Sikhimputee  Raja  engages,  tor 
himself  and  successors,  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  ag- 
gression or  hostility  against  the  Groorkhas,  or  any 
other  state. 

Article  3d. —That  he  will  refer  to  the  arbitratioD 
of  the  British  government  any  disputes  or  questions  that 
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may  arise  between  his  subjects,  and  those  of  Nip&l,  oi^ 
any  other  neighbouring  state,  and  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  British  government.  .   , 

Article  the  4th, — He  engages  for  himself  and   sue-  - 
cessors  to  join  the  British  troops  with  the  whole  of  his 
military  force,   when  employed  within  the  hills,  and  in 
general  to  afford  the  British  troops  every  eid  and  facility 
in  his  power. 

Article  the  5th, — That  he  will  not  permit  any  British 
subject,  nor  the  subject  of  any  European  or  American 
state,  to  reside  within  his  dominions  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  English  government. 

Article  the  6th, — That  he  will  immediately  seize  and 
deliver  up  any  decoits,  or  notorious  offenders,  that  may 
t^ke  rcfii;^c  within  his  territories. 

Article  the  7th, — That  he  will  not  afford  protection 
to  any  defaulters  of  revenue,  or  other  delinquents,  when 
demanded  by  the  British  government  through  their  ac- 
credited agents. 

Article  the  8th, — That  he  will  afford  protection  to 
merchants  and  traders  from  the  Company's  provinces ; 
and  he  engages  that  no  duties  shall  be  levied  on  the 
transit  of  merchandize  beyond  the  established  custom  at 
the  several  Golahs,  or  marts. 

Article  the  9th, — The  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
{)any  guarantees  to  the  Sikhimputee  Raja  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  tract  of 
hilly  country  specified  in  the  first  article  of  the  present 
agreement. 

Article  the  10th, — This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and 
exchanged  by  the  Sikhimputee  Raja  within  one  month 
from  the  present  date,   and  the  counterpart,  when  con- 
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finned  by  his  Excellency  the  Right  HonouraUe  the 
Governor-general,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Riya. 

Done  at  Titalya,  this  10th  day  of  February,  1817, 
answering  to  the  9th  of  Phagoon,  1878,  Sumbut,  and 
to  the  30th  of  Maugh,  1228,  Bengal  sera. 
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m^  ariao  between  hin  Bufajecta,  and  thocu  uf  Nip&l,  oi^ 
any  other  neigtibourinf^  state,  and  abide  by  thv  dectaton 
of  the  Uritisb  government. 

Article  the  4th,->-Hc  eng^es  for  himself  and  sue*. 
cc«sors  to  Join  the  British  truop«  with  the  whole  of  his 
military  fuit:e,  when  employed  within  the  hills,  and  in 
general  to  afford  the  British  troops  every  aid  and  facility 
in  his  {Mwer. 

Article  the  5th, — I'hat  he  will  not  permit  any  British 
wibject,  nor  the  subject  trf  any  European  or  American 
state,  to  reside  within  his  dominions  without  the  permis- 
idon  of  the  Englisii  government 

Article  the  6th, — That  he  will  immediately  seize  and 
deliver  up  any  decoitti,  or  notorious  oftenderx,  that  may 
t^e  refu;^'  within  hiit  territories. 

Article  (he  7th,— That  he  will  not  afford  pnitection 
to  any  defaultem  of  n.'venue,  or  other  delinquents,  when 
dcmand(.'<l  by  the  Britisli  government  through  their  atN 
credited  agents. 

Article  (he  8th, — That  he  will  afford  protection  to 
merchant H  and  trailers  from  the  Company's  provinces; 
and  he  engag(.-!t  that  no  duties  shall  l)e  le^'icd  on  the 
transit  of  niiTL-handi/.c  lH>y<md  the  established  cuRtom  at 
the  several  Golahs,  or  martii. 

Article  the  Oth.—The  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany guarantees  to  the  Sikhimpulee  Raja  and  his  nic- 
cvtsons  the  full  and  peaceable  posseonon  of  the  tract  of 
hilly  country  Kpecitied  in  the  first  article  of  the  present 
agreement. 

Article  the  lOth.—This  treaty  thall  be  ratified  and 
exchanged  by  the  Sikhimpulee  Raja  within  one  month 
from  the  present  date,   and  the  i  ounterpart,  when  ft)n- 
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